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AGRICULTURF. ON THE RHINE. 


€HAI’TKK I. 


A.mom'A't Th*' nianv who voarU' thK*k to the 

buiik!* r/f {,bo tlhiiu* thon* sire not i^ Jew fov whom the 

'•iciiil aeiivhv, the eoodiiioi), the wnnls (in<l wishes., ol’tho 

«• ' 

people ilu';v foiiiLfh' with are afc iiitraefivo olijeots as th** 
^M^t'irevque seermry and romaiitle letreiids of the far- 
tanked river, 'fhe fi|iijrc‘-=i in the huid^eepie are pro* 
luiiu'kit leature tor the deeper rdtsevver. F<et* sih h tra- 
vM'ilers rlie following ^olnioe written, for from such 
it-s imtlkor doe*^. not tear to h'* rebuked boeause he read'-' 4/ 


taorai in 

•' file iiohhi arch iu proud decay,” 

vvheie fitlier,.^ ehoos'* OTily to enjo}’ its .seenie No.* 

does be aiit'eipate fj-oin them the sapponition ihat be~ 
e,juse h(* to the offeets (d shady and sit#*a on 

the jirodiu lions of the f'Oi!, he Jias no son! for the plow- 
ifjiT lints of the MiuJil stream, or tiie niajei-tre pdoom with 
which niuht i!i>ests tin* precipices that overhantf it, 
hinifieli fonrsd loiMire i'odi to enjoy the heantios 
with whieh nature iias elothett tin® enchanting river, and 
to (■Mitiiinnk; with ihose 'ivho tlwidl upon its banks, im 
(h'f’ins it no snpevHuou.s task to invite any who have t'Aste 
«*}■ h‘i‘<in*e to study more than srenery as they pass^loiip ; 
To iiujuirc with him i*especting the account to winch thf- 


B 
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{H'dfile turn the advantages of soil and oiimato 

which they are (*n(]ov/ed. In this volume \vc propose lo 

allord the in(|Uiring travelIcj*, or sueh as are not loss 

inquiringly disposed beewuse they stay at home, a elue to 

the varied map of afrrieu'tural aetivitv which llio Iwiiks 

ol’ the Khine unlohL A jrealer variou of olije.eth and 

modes of cultivation i.'. assuredly jjreseutcd jy no oHkt 

rt'gion of equal space. Jn lio eiJUTilrv has tlv wciJ-lieing 

of the peop](‘ been more Jutiiuiitoly iiilci wo\en vviih its 

iigrjc(i!iur;d j'ohcy and prosperity tiian in (rermuiiy. 

I'lW louis present a larger spheie ol'(tbservutton to the 

landowi.'cr. lite ho nun , me* i’ • siulesinaii, than that 

\v]iK‘Ii, with l)*e aid of Rhenish stcaim !> ainl railroad.s, 

iic can ac<‘onij)lish in the space of K^w weeks. With 

«■ 

thev.: jireliuiiiiriry obsi’rvatioiis wo enter at once uja.n our 

task of tracing the jica^aiit to his I'ottagt*, the lord to his 

('.•istle, arnl both lo the groat man of the world, at which 

all art* buyers and sellers, not alone of protluce and ina- 

iiiiiluliires, but of eonsidcratJon, iiilliieiiee, eomfori, and 

indejieudenee. lie is but a sorry eah*uiaior who does 

nol look beyond llu* money price at wliieh lie buys and 

''1‘lls, Us we shall have frequent occasion to ‘^how in the 

ci»urse of ihifs tour. ^Vc shall often have (o te^t Ihe value 

df the epithetsS dear and pi'riiap" no ojiier 

d’'2*-iet can so lullv illustivile liow relative the noiiuiis 

1 

are that attach to ilio.^e words. 

The (■nrranee into Germany by the Rhine );re,scnts 
oioihinp: very attra<*fiv<*, to the <*ye. Long before the 
SVavellor reaches th(^ Prussian frontier, the neat farm¬ 
houses that in Holland line tiie eareiully walled or fas- 
cinod dianks of the givat stream, gay in llieir shuttci’s 
and doors of red or green, aiu! grouped with liie co]>pic;c 
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or >\ilIovv so iiiniiliar to us from tho liinflrfcafX's of th>* 
DiiU'h iiiastor.s, givt; way lf> oontinuod ijlautations of 
i>.sii'i>5 am I uav< -wasJi«d banks, that s(‘fni lo indirato a 
chango (<r no ploasing kiml. 'J'iio txansiuon is on both 
banks siubU’ii, from a pooplc* v liom trado oarly attmcteil 
ttt ili(‘ of 1.ij(* i i\or and finjiUim*isod vith its utilitv, 

lo oiK ribno.'t t*\ciijsiu'ly atrricullural, wliich long lookc‘(. 
wliully lo tin* land for iiourishinont and )>oy'er. Tho 


faop (.t liio oouniry luis also clianyvil material I \ !»y tiir 
time lii'‘ Ixmi ui wli'rh \on ascend the Rhine iMaeln- 
I he rrii>'.iaii boniidarv. 'Die U^vcl of* ihe bimk etiunir-' 

v » 

has ri"-f‘n < oiisiderably bo’*'* the stream, vdii* ii mav her< 
e)iafe Urn bank \vi hrnil, in Holland, t-ndan- 

gering die lives and projjeiky of the ..iiiahitants of whole 
pnoinees. 'fhis change is not pereeptitile from tiie 
rber (xeept l(‘ the practist'd e\e of ih*- geugrajilrer. 


\vh(; r( er»;„!d-,ori, ill the eireumstanoe that the ‘dn'.un 


eon firm'd wlllun a single bed, ihe existenc'e of n»elv\ 


sTrata in I he biink<, and suspccis that it has eaten \it> wa_\ 
tiirfitiirh die lower otKsots of some mounlain-cbain. Oi 


the rijln bunk, /. e. on tlie truvoller’s left a.- he aseends 


tin* liver, the rise is trifling, and a well-cultivated strij. 
of land ilankiiiLT the river, forincriv a ])orlinri ol the 
<lu(liy offJt'vert, intervenes between the llliitu* mid the 
inimerHO h^'ulli'? which sej'arate lloilaiid from Cienn:*?,*,. 
to whosse exlent, nntraversed for centuries by roads, the 
Dtifeb art' iialebted for tbeir mdejjendeiit nationality. 

'J'he. w'ant of rtiads in the inland (icTman stales gave 
an c'arly pre eminenee to those djetriels that coirirniuided 
waier-riavigatiori. and amongst the navigaide. rivers of 
(Germany the Rhine was proniimmt. Tho Ixiwor Rhino, 
as that po.'lioe of the river lying between the Sovfo 
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H'llls iuid the seia called, and the Middle Hhino 
from Miiycnce to tire Drachciilfels, fbnncd long the vii*- 
tual nortlKTit houiidary of the Rbthafn empire, heyond 
which fpw or no pcmianont setilomonts Were tnado. 
The Rhine was, how^ever, fully appreciated by the Ro- 
rnans as a grand i*oud for Warlike and commercial upera- 
tions, luid its himl^s tt^m with relics of that s.irring age. 
Thb Teutonic tribes that laiecccded the Romans as con¬ 


querors or iinmi{grants fouiid in the roads, harbours, and 
other constnirtioiis of ^Rfeir j^Cdeccssors, a foundation of 
poiv'cr far more valuable than the chivalrous daring to 
^hich they usually ascribed their success. The rfse df 
the second line of Traiikfsh kings has been described 
by M. (luizot as resulting from the eonqncs.ts over the 
Noustrian or-Western Frhuks achieved by the Aiistrasiaa 
or Eastem'Frankish tribes. To judge from the ac’la of 
Charlemagne and his favotsrRe places of abode, that 
monarch knew w'ell from ivhai source the Aiistrasians 


and his lainily drew thbir might. The mins of his iui- 
pm'iul castle are now scarcely to be traced at liigelheiin 
on the Middle Hliinc, and Arx-hi-ChaiiclIo contains but 
his grave and the'cathedral whidi he founded; yet am 
these relies suB&cient to attest the iinportunco attiibuted 
by that discerning monarch to the great wafer-road that 
eonne<jis the Alps with the‘German Ocean.* 

Tlr'^periwl that marks the riafc of the great vas-^als of 
the Gorman empire shows us the Earls of Flaiulers, the 
Dukes, of Brabant, the J^ords 'of Hainauit and Chives, 


' 4 

* Napoleon is said to have cntei*tamcd the idea of m- 
huilding the palace at Ingelheini, and we believe that the 
rKoy^l library at Paris contains the plans and elevations of 
the inteuded pulatiiuii, comprising even the decorations of 
th^iteriur. 
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^ potentates whose alliance is courted ?ind whose rnniity 
is' dreaded liy their reigning coutcnipDrarics. Thc5»o 
districts all belong to the regicHi of the Rhine, or are so 
contiguous* to it as to be influenced by the events of 
which its basin was the scene. The Counts of liapsh 
bnrg, of Nassau, aiul of Luxeuiburg sucepssivoly as^ionde^ 
the Iinj)erial tbrouf*. Civic indcpei\deu(^e iie^d its 
banner triunipiiantly on the banks of the Rhine, apd the 
Rhenish League. i.> a no loss iiitcresting historical event 
than the more famous ConfiiderWi^ of the Ilunse Towns, 
in which llio cities of the Lower Rhine, esja'clally 
Cologni*, played a conspicuous p^’t. Tha^ die rncelianical 
and rc'finod arts also flourished at aii <HirJy period in these 
ciiics is well known. 

I'lie ])ortion of Prussia by which the ti'uveUor on the 
Rhine enters Germany from {lolland was Jbriiieriy tlie 
Diich)!^ ot‘ Cloves. The high road Irom Nyiuw'egen to 

'•f 

Cologne follow's tbp heights that reexide from the left 
bank of the Rhine and leave a narrow' atrip of low land 
(originally marsh, and aflerwards enclosed), which 
occa<«ioiial]y inunctated, or what b called Pokierland in 
the language of the copstry. Jins jiairow strip tormed 
the county of Miirs. ][t has b^n already observed iliat a 
tract of land stretching along tho, right bank of the river 
from the frontier of Hollapd to the mouth of the Lip]>e 
also belonged formerly |4) Cleves. The farmer w ho ibl- 
low's other than political boundaries still distinguishes be¬ 
tween the heights ^nd the lowlands joif Clevcs. lathe 
former tract, which is traversed by tlie high road from 
Cologne to Nyaiwcgcn, that owed its original construc¬ 
tion in all probabilUy to the Romans, trade has had its 
usual cffi)ct upon the farmer’s calculations. Estates are 
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not of piiny dime/! ;;oiis, because too small a farm would 
not pay Well: tKoy are not large, because there ’ > con- 
aiderablc demand for dairy produce, rapi?-secd, flax< 
tobacco, and other products that remunerate when cl 
tivated on a middJing-sizod farm. 'J''he funiis average, J. 
[icasants, 30 to 50 acres ; for landed proprietors ( w lio arc?* 
not numerous of this class), from 200 to 400 Prussian nr * 
gens, or 126 to 250 acres. A great deal of land in Ib'-Ms' 
districis is rented out to farmers, whose houses arc well 
placed in the centre of the grounds belonging 1o thiun. 

Some readers will be surprised io hear th ii tiicsc^ tlin *' 
characteristic features of the higlilands of’ Clc\cs arc 
rare exceptions in Germany. In the greater iku'I (‘spe*- 
cially in all the populous dixirict** of Southern (ic-ni^ny, 
the land is tilled by its owners, scarcely any Miiall hold¬ 
ings being farmed out. The po,.sessions oF ilu* ]‘('i\s,ant 
owners and cultivators are .I'UuHv very diininn ivi*, and 
those of the richer lords of the soil, esjicciiirs m tl)‘‘ 
North, immensely extensive*. Lastly the pea :ii:i scarcely 
anywhcMc lives upon his luiul, but ii» the vil- 

lage, wiiatcver may be its distance from lii^ ti 'lJ.s iicnrc 
the Duchy of Cleves lias a pleasingly vui ;.-c, app' ^rn i<*e 
where there is wmod enough. Wood i.s usually Found in 
aulficient quantities to supply the inhabitartt> with f‘i d. 

■ although coals are extensively used. Hut llic sia v 
^fo rests of the midland and northern Prussian j)Mivii!ccs 
^^ar inot be sought in a part of the country where, For tlic 
Reasons already assigned, the land has a high value. Tlie 
subdivi^ll^ of property in this district is a natural result 
of the^gain derived from good cultivation and a judi- 
eious selection of crops. The Code Napolwn, indeed, 

' jpTrCficribes tlic usual division of property annmgst the 
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childron of afatoil/; but the facilitv: for trade which 
this dirtrict enjoys cause the junior iiu; tbers to pneicr 
chc laud to a brother, w^ho looks to ftunuiiig, 
} ilo they seek their livelihood elsowb^e. We thus 
li tliat a law ospressly- intended to promote ,small 
i.S has as little efiSset upmi the size of larms as the 

^ of in Eugland, which ndglft be supposed to 

Ti !j[}‘ large lioldings. Where activity prevails and is 
' restrained, the size of estates must be fixed ’.y the 
j.t ol‘ (Miltivation that is found best to answer the far- 
r’s jmi pose. Were \ c to select a good model cf the 
Ic, ''i’ farming that prevails in the Du<*Iiy of Cleve®, 

‘ bh:‘'iid rt'comnioud the traveller to leave the city, 
icli preserves few t'*jn;os of its former dignity beyond 
conmiandiug site, and follow the high road loading 
’»g If iicia-hts paral’’ •' with the Kliiiie to Goch, an 
it and picturesque town twenty miles to the south of 
e In a liandsomc house about half a mile distant 
ifie rov-T. if.side^; TIorrvoii ]lusch,a geniioinun farin- 
s i .»U‘ of aI»oiit 200 acres in the foshion of the 
.ciKU'* of German agriculture. Tlie house is in tin* 
t.diafi sTyle of architecture, larger than is usual amongst 
iiintry gent lemon in general, and iu the roar, toge- 
' with the nilicGS, is a very spacious farm-yard. To 
J '• eifiees of farms of this description there belongs a 
di'cjllcry on a small scale, and occasionally, as at Gocli, 
a firew^'rv. "fhe low jirice of corn on the Continent 
makes it worth the grower’s while to inaimfacture from it 
'‘oinc article that is more in demand than the grain. 
Stabling for horses, cow's, and oxen, hero used for 
tlrmight, all airy and roomy, with barns tliat for the ex¬ 
tent of the grniLids would appear enormous to an English 
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farmer, enclose the side of tl*e yard opjjosk^ to the dwoll- 
mgr-house, sft a distaiwe sijieient&y gfeat to forai a dis- 
IfBct estaUishiDent. The size ef the o(&,! 08 ls a remark- 
Me feature in all Qemian fatrm-hocises, from the cot of 
:the penMUit to ttie largest eastlc. All the huy, and usu-* 
ally ^ Ike gtsSeh^ is hetised ^ and the stacks to be seen 
in tite of«Cfl^es, sometimeB on the fijld, ami OC'* 

oasfoiMilly' near the houses, belong also to the cxci'ptions 

this district, and evii^ the improved 
octmemy 6f the inhak^lMsr 

liar the stables of such a house there is of course little 
to dtstjnguish them from, the ordinary stables of FranA^tc 
and Engkind. Stall-feodihg is the rule for the homed 
ccEttle, hut in tlie aiitmim the cows are indulged with an 
occasional day’s nin on the barley-stubbles near the house. 
The breed hr chiedy Dutch, with one or two Durham 
ltdiiers Intemtlsed. The milk finds a sale in the town 
of Goch, and neither butter nor cheese are uiudo for 
market. 


How diiferent Uie pasidon of a country genii cman 
living upon the mireiiue derived from an estate of 
or dOO acres is from that of the ovmer of u similar pro- 
|>erty in England will be evident from a few details. In 
Germany saoh an estate is looked upon as something c(ni- 
^sidorablc; and if the Ipw price of provisions, logerher 
«with the simple and ifiex|iensivc manners of the Germans, 
f be token jiato account wkh the higher return drawn h orn 
the l^nd by the judicnoua seleirtion of the crops, the 'ad- 
vaatite|{^'certainly on the side of the Garmon. From a 
farm m12(k) acres the revenue drawn in this part of Ger¬ 
many is .not less than -600/. per annum. Rye-bread at 
wboat$n bread at 5d. for the U-lb. loaf, and meat 
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at Sd. to 9^ pur with wino at Is^ per bottle, are the 
chief artteles of eonsamptioii of iacHgenoiis gcbwth. 
I)util reccntljr tea aud codee were much less taxed than 
m England, and only in manufactured wares could the 
Imlance incline m favour of the English consumer-, In 
cloth and dress generally, in harness, ihi3adtiire,^plttte, and. 

the omamfoits of a gentleman'^ estaiyl&hnMDt, a (Semum 

^ ' 

cannot indulge on a moderate fortune; gudy he ie wise 
enough not to i)retcnd to do so.;- sd^ty 

does not depend upon such cireamfl^^ 

but is fixed by his birth, and still rhore by his educaffon. 
Ijesidcs, if any supcri'iMoos trai^ef' Wcace to remind 
proprietor ou the Rhine of doddeneks in the cofiveu- 
lional arrangemcntH or dccoraticaiifl of his intdneur/* his 
best retort would' be to lead the fastidious guest to the 
nearest window, and demrO'^iim produce elsewhere the 


clear sky and simshiiie that for seven nfonihs inr the year 
ii be enjoyed u])on the Rhine.' In thecasflesof tbe'iiO: 
(dlity there is no want, of comfort and of elegance, a» may 
he 6t>ciL by a visit to the villas of Psrtnoe Salm^BeiiierscU^, 
at Dyk, near Neiiss ; or of Heh!orp>, the sealiW Count 
Spee, near Dusscldorf^^ 

In the Prussian .Rhenish pro viOces the,, trial by jur), 
a valuable relic of the P’rench sway, and Ihc ^ijly 

one the people care for, oilers opportuhities to tlie 
couniry gentlemen p) meet at ambses, as with os. 'limy 
indeed are shorn of the aristocratic element ofthe'grsnd 
jury. 'Electkina only rCKsfently ins^iired’interest uhd 
the exercise of this right too indirect to be vOry attrac¬ 
tive. The noblesse,'’ <yr'gentry, *caUed ioi '^^rraan 
** adel’* (die reader may think of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Udallcr,*’ in the ‘ Pirate’ ), have no lon'gCr^ personal 

n S 
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right to a sharo in tlic representatioii of tho pco]>lr. 
Estates that ill oldon tiuir-i were endowed with the juivi- 
of rt lonls'Iiip, still confer the right of a representn- 
tion u|)oii the owniTs, whatever rmi}’ be their birth. Th^' 
fiwners of these “ Uittergiiter/’ or knights’ esliites, form 
a d’stiiict body between the “hohor adel,” in-nobility, and 
the burghers and peasants. The knights of tin* llhenish 
provinces elect a deputation from tlieir mnnlx-r to the 
provineial diet that sits at Dus^i'ldorf, Tln^ inliaiutants 
of the towns, as wellas'thosoofthc rural district^, whojiay 
u certain amount of taxes, r;hor>t;c eh^ciors, t(» whom the 
selection of their deputies for the provineial parliament is 
intrusted. The jiolilical rights of the di(‘t, or Landtag/^ 
as this assembly is called in Gcrniaii, arc too eireuniseribed 
to inspire that stirring sympathy which the publication 
of the debates of a jiowcrful and conct'utratc'fl i.alional 
assembly awakens. The magisterial func tions an' univer¬ 
sally performed in Germany by salaried oflieial r»c‘i*soii- 
ay:es* so that neither the burthen nor thi* liiLcnitv of 
public life is there attached to the station of a country 
srentleman, and he . is apt to waste his leisure hours in 
trifling or in slotliful oeeiipations, unless, w hi< li is oiien tlu 
ease, he lias cultivated some refined taste. On tJie othei 
hand, these very circuuistanecs favour that side of (Jerinau 
^ life which has only lately attracted the attention that it 
i deserves in England. The local and family tics are suIk 
^' jecL to loss violent shocks than constanl ^separations ol 
" relatives or'casion with us, and age advances surrounded I 
by the natural play of the afSections among.^t friends and ’ 
relativeP'sc;<i^he aged fotter to the grave, jnnong'it lire 
i “old familiar faces” with whom the man lived in friend- 
gship or in strife, iuid with whom the child shared his 
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lM)in’S''ol5 }Tlolj5ur(‘* or of study. ' Tne idea of lupine in j 
foiiutry vvhcre the brilliancy of he suniiner sky and the 
(dear frosty atniospliere of winter alike invite to the oiairi 
air, is less iittaehed to tlie chimney corner and the [K'cu- 
liar iiirnituiM^ of eertain j’oorns, Uiaii to. the periodical 
ass(‘mblics of the members of a fairly at birthday and 
other a-nniversaries, and to the sympathy that is sought 
amongst frit-nds on the most trifling occasion of sorrow 
or of j(jy. Society is indispe^,sable to the German. 
l’Iv('n the jX'iisant and the labourei? Must have llieir talk, 
if not with tiieir ccjuals in wealth, with those whose for¬ 


tune is. more or Icbh brilliant; and the observer will not 
fail to reiiiurk that a far greater equality of manner pre^ 
viJils in tlm mode of addressing ])eople of all classes in 
(ho'inuny than in England, wheit) the relations of servant 
and niiisicr }Mis.s iiiA)tIie very highest g^les of society. 
'I\‘ao simjilo'st conditions arc here attached to the uidul- 


^/ence of?hi* sociable jjropensitics. A country gentleman 
i hcrcfore, of the stsim ling that wo have Bup{)osed, drawing 
fiilly flud/. per annum from an estate of about 200 acres, 
c.'ui tis iuine no magisterial aij..-, nor is he called upon lo 
.rive electioneering or fox-hunting dinners. Ilis hours 
•*r.j early, his m(*als liglu, and he jmjsscs his life more as 
t* sp'jfujnr than an actor in the busy world of industry or 
{tolitics. 8 iich a man it w'ill at least be acknowledged is 


upore likely to rejoice at and to aid in the gradual and 
orderly growth of knowledge and of civilization, than 
such as speculate nj>on unexpected changes, and great 
mid dazzling opportunities of success. Wc‘ .suspect, how¬ 
ever, that the mode iu which a gentleman farmer-Jii Ger¬ 
many contrives to draw (JOU/- per annum from 200 acres 
of land, will quite as iiiueh interest our readers os the ex- 
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pl&natory .i^lHcr^-atio&s into whidi our d^»re to point out 
tbe posiiton which he occupies in soc^ietj has Botiiiccd u.«. 
We return Uiereibre to tbe farm at <«oc'li us n c^'ood 


iliustratioii of our problem. 

I'lic first alud^ of every goofi farmor in (lormany is the 
local part of hk tMk, the infiucneo of Boil and clnnute. 

• In the uplanda of Qevcs the climate is dry, ijid tlie sun 
hot in summer ^ ihe soil is sb’ongly chiirged witli lime¬ 
stone j cow*dung found to answer b<*tLer for winter 
cro|)s, or at least oow'^nug mixed with horse-dung, than 
the^ latter alone: for this reason oxen are kept us druugiit 
cattle all along the Rhine. The dung-heap in the eenti*e 
of the farm^yard is the [>oiTit on wliieh the greatest Cfiro 
if conoentrated for goo<] farming esfablishnionts. It 
usually lies iu a deep sloped pit enclosed by stone walls on 
three rising gradually to tiic level of the 

yard on thJRm'th side, to allow of the api>roaeh of ll 
du^-cart: into this pit the drains finin all the offices ur 
led, .4nd waste.of all kinds is thrown upon it. The plan 
of stall-feeding, but eB[XiciBlly the care taken to keep the 
beasts dean (they are rubbed down every day like 
horses), prevents their being allowed to tread the heap 
down* Straw is likewisi^ much economised, as it is used 
to mix w'itli the oats during the winter. The mixtnn' of 
icow and horse dung, with the Row of cold moisioning 
matter, prevents the fermentation that would otherwise 
mise in tho heap, and cause much of its value to evBjw- 
ratc. After the fallow ploughing the^^ manure 13 only 
just ploi*^hed in sufficiently deep to cover it; top-dress¬ 
ings kre a good deal in use amongsl good farmers jor 
graia crops. 

At Goch, as w(d] as in other well-managed farms in 
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thi^ district, conif>ost liciips are to be seen in ati yc?rds j 
the substances used for owe resecDbled a mixture \ye ba\^ 
seen in .some parts of Ireland. A heap of qiiieklimo is 
|■overc(l all over with turf-ashes, cor \vith Mood-ashes from 
the bou.se-sioves. Water is thrown pm* tile heap, ujid 
aftfir a few days the lime, to fetnienting;, shows itself 
throuerh tl!eas]u*s; the hea^» is then tamod over, a^iti 
covered with .asiuis and watered, -aito this process is 
rejH'jtod until the Iwue is thoroughly slaked; the mass 
i'' then mixed with sand or earth, wothisr compost heaps, 
and forma ttn cjtcelleiit lop-drossing. The use of lurf 
and wood asJies for manure, especially to prepare the 
Jaiul for flax, has spread into this district from Ftoixders. 

The advantage of keeping homed caitto for draught is 
ii>creiiR»'d for the fanner who has his own distillery and 
brewery, by feeding them un the grains. The number 
of sioi k kept is largt% even on those uplands where tJierc 
is little grjiriug ; one horse for twenty acres is the propor¬ 
tion ofUiobcfit fanners, but then fifteen to twenty^flve oxen 
and cows would be the smallest number of homed cattle 
on one hundrcHl acres, with one to two hundred sheep. 
On a peasant’s farm of fifty acres, w’e have found four 
horses, fifteen head of horned cattle, and seventy to eighty 
sheep. '' ' 

In following the use to wfaltb tihie farmer fniis this 
imuAure, wo come to the distlngnishing feature in Uhcin^ 
agriculture. No peculiar crop is here prescribed by 
fegislaliie emuHtneut, and the climate admits of a suffi¬ 
cient variety to allow 4hc landowner to draw all the help 
he can frwri the nature of h^ soil. The uplands of 
Cloves are particularly well suited to grow barley. In 
the autumn the land of this- descrijjtioii is well ploughed 
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and manured, .'ind in the following pprinjj barloy and 
clover arc sown ; llie grain obtains the highest price in 
the Dutch markets. It Is not umisnal to turn the cowb 
on the stubbh's, but each is fastened bv' the stable eliaiii 
to an iron stake driven into the ground to provenf stray¬ 
ing, as the lots are small in these parts, and no fe*jccs 
are to be found. A number of cows thus staked at 
gra.«s look at a distance like the regular files of cavJrv in 
skirmish. 

■■ 

The second year gives' a rich clover crop, jiartly for 
stidl-fmiing, in part to be saved as huy, and the tliird 
(sometimes the second) cutting gives the seed known in 
Bnghind as Dutch cIovcr-see<l, from tllEe circuiusiance of 
its passing through Holland on its way to London and 
Hull. When the seed has ripened and been housed,* 
the clover is broken up, and after several ]>lougfrmgs 
wheat is sown, which is followed by rye. 'rurnips ui*e 
sown in tlie rye-slubbles, and iJiC fifth year Ix^gins the 
rotation again with potatoes, fo!luwe«l by barley and 
clover iti the highly manured soil. Jn soils less pceii- 
liarly suiU'd to larley (which recommends itself us a pro¬ 
fitable article of exjiortation) wheat and rye follow pota¬ 
toes or flax, and are followed by oats. Cabbages and 
carrots olloi! alternate vfith potatoes os fallow crojjs, and 
arc ridlijy nranured,' and in most large farms the twu 
rotations go on side by side on lands of diflering quali¬ 
ties. Pivhaps the absence of expensive fencing favours 
the study 'J* Ihe wculiar nature of the sefli- whieh is evi- 
doutly s.*v('rt‘Iy tric'd by the rotations wc wave described. 
Whore coni]x)sls with marl or lime arc used as top-dre>s- 

* The yield of seed is, according to Lobbes, 1000 lbs. to 
the Dutch honnior, t>r about 5 o.wt. per English acre. 
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th(' rotiiiion is usually prolonged, and the rye rrO|‘ 
IS rt'pc'jiled and I'ollowed l»y oat's. It is eounnou to top- 
dress the barley, after it has genniriab’d, with rM^rnpost 
or with li((uiils. 

We now take tin* cost of cultivation and the produce 
froui a witer wliose authority we fompid readily aekno^^- 


»edge<l to be such as might be relied upon. The land is 
ploughed t\\i<*e, throe limes, and even five times on some 
Mills, tor the winter crop. After beans jieas, anil clover, 
oiic j)l»;n,chiug is usually sufficient. Coni-stubbh's are first 
turned ovc’r vniU a searineator, which is formed by sim¬ 
ply ad j'Ktiug the plough of the country'to a higher level, 
and causing it to cut more flatlj^ under the surface than 
usual. The object^ tills process is, of coui‘^o> by cutting 
through the roots of the w'ceds, to cause them to sh'cay 
the more rapidly. The seed labour h performed liy the 
l»irm'S(‘rvaiit«:, uud goes to the yearly aceouiit. The har¬ 
vesting requires extra hands. It is usual fo mow (orn 
of all kiiuis with a iradle-scythe. One woman binds us 

much HS two men can mow. The mowers as vfcll us 

( 

liinders contract for their work, the former at about .‘-.s’, 
to 6r/. ])(',r English acre; binders get about Us. Cui, 
per acre. Threshing is now commonly pcrlbrmed by 
I'Orse-mac'hines, on large larois; which finish 100 shcavi s 
in a day of ton hours. The yearly wages uiv- -for nun, 
51. to 71. ; for women, 41. fo 6/. 

It is not easy to concjcivc a simpler fanning proc'ess 
than has been described. The land is made to bear the 
utmost that nii&rc without forcing permits. Horned 
cattle are used in abundance, but are not forced in fatten¬ 
ing, and the average weight, of an ox does not exceed 
forty stone, AVith the annual yield a fanner difiercntly 
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cir(.‘Uinsta,uco<l might not bv.» contv»nted. The lollowtug 
cfilimatc of the cu'ojnn the upland is from high authont^i 
aiul has been eoiifivincd by our inquiries :— 

Wheat, 8 to 12 told Peas, 20 fold 

Kye, 8 to 20 fold Tares, 1G to 24 fold 

Oats, 12 to 20fbld ' lieaiis, 12 to 16 fold 

liarley, 12 to 16 fold Clover, ii tons aud 5 cwt. seed 

Buck-Wheat, 40 to bO fold per acre. 

The isirmer's speculation iinns, in this disfrii'l, not 
upon fijreing rori» crops, for which ho lias but a liinitod 
averago sale. If he can extract more than usual IVinn 
the stdl, he would in the ujdaiids increase or n*|K'at his 
growth of flax. In the lowTatids he would gi'ow more 
rapc-siu’d, clovor-secd, and tobacco he now does. 

'Phe change recently ituide in the Engflish inqsirt diith-^ 
on seeds has laid the foundation fur a great influx of 
wealth into the Bhenish district. 

e may venture to assume that tlie above sialement 
represents the average return of fair soils in the whole of 
llic region of the Rhine for a careful i'ui ini‘r. More ihan 
thirty bushels of wheat per acre is nowhere obtained, and 
with the prevailing meat and com priec-s it would evidently 
nut pay to force a gr(,'atcr corn production at the cost of a 
greater consumption of'manure. On the oilier hand, the 
repetition of saleable croj^ is limited by the necessity of 
frequently fhe products raised. 

Ge-iian farm usually supports itself, care being 
taken to want us little us possible that is tiut siqipiicd by 
the ground. The bread is baked at hom^ji^and the oven, 
if possible, hoatoil by faggots fVom the or hedges, 

where tlu; exist. 'Pbe meat is also usually slaughtiTcd 
at and firovisions of beef and pork sausages, of 

l^^butler, bacon, hams, and smoked meat, an^ periodi- 
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fully laid in, togcthor witli tlio potatoes, sour cubbage, 
brans, ami beet-root, and the dried apple and pear cut¬ 
tings, whii-b ibnii the shi[)lo articles of food. 

'J’lio Jantl niiiy therefore be imagined as dividwl int(» 
two lots, one of which furnishes the food Ibr household 
iw* and fodder for the cattlcv while the dtlier yields tlie 
nuirket crojte that are to be turned into money. In the 
present st^le o!’ fanning, an estate of ‘200 aercs in the 
Dm ljy of Ctleves needs ten men, and ton women or boys, 
a& farm soivants.. Wo may assume that four luerses, t*ix 
oxen, fifteen cows, ten pigs, and one hundred sheep are 
kept. This stock will requhfe, on u close, ealculatlon, 
bO atri's, together with the stuhblo^tuniips off’ thirty 
acres of wheat or ^e. Thirty acres of w'oofi wi/i give a 
’scanty supply of firings which will need to be eked out 
with coals. Ten acres, yielding 300 busheb of rye, or of 
CM|u»valcnts in potatoes and culinary vegetables, are de¬ 
voted to grow food for the inmates. We have then 
Mcveuty acres for miirket crops, with (at Goeh) the profit 
on the Sale of milk, fat cattle, wool, clovcr-seal, linseed, 
the gain mi the brew^ery and distillery, as the rcvi'uiie of 
the landowner; from vyhich, however, wages, wear and 
tear of house, offices,, and imj^entents, together with 
building alteratioim, must be deijbdihd- 
1'be land prwlucihg market may tliereforo bo 
estimated to yield as follow.^ 

h 

Yield. TVl**e, Amouii*. 

20 acres of poliSloes « 5ooobu8hels,atl«. erf. £375 o 
5s0 ,, bartey . 650 ,, 2 0 65 O 

•20 . vrhoat . COO ,, 3 6 lo^ 0 

i lO ,, flaxorrajse .. 1.50 0 

20 ., clovor-secd 80 ewt. at 4 5 0 180 0 

10 ,, Un^d . 25 ,, 30 0 37 10 
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100 sheep, wool, at 5 Ihs. 


'Vic-lcK 
500 lbs. 


Ptire. A*nount. 
at 1«. 8r/. £42 13 


Deduct interest^ 2000/.. stock . £100 

Wages ..105 

Repairs'ulS^sUSr fre, . . . ' ' 50 

Fael (cbals}) -velonaaiT^ bill, &c. CO 


£i)r»5 3 


310 0 
£645 3 




The profit on cattle aold be set ofT 

against • butcher’s bu| ^ oxtraorwuries, and if 
45/. l)e estmiatcd^ to ti^e genera) and local, 

taxes falling op tile groutd, tre see .^t 600/. per annum 
may' be clear^^^ty ^ fai^car, whp live with his eer* 

vants in ,tb^^i)achy of. Clcves. If the 

farmer keeps a g€«ttletmin’« ei^blishaiaiit united with his 
farm, he msist deduct the.expcaaoe of it from his gro^ pro¬ 
fit ; in dicing wMtih it will probably appje^ir that as nuich 

be purchased for that sum in Ger¬ 
many aaJL^W. per mtuum would cpmmand in England. 

We shall review the itema tliat wn have given 

for ithe sake, of 9ak of an equal quan- 

of potatoi^ • IP the farm is found in 

greutpr Ip.bp impos^lc. As every 

[pjljjppwrf changing the shape 

in. the agpeyabundance ia sold that it cun be dis> 
posed of. , Henpe. the nepeasity distil h^ry and 

' brewery which ace iiuutd on all large The extra 

w'heat and bailey raised .would also Smt$io sale at homo, 
in ordinaiy years, without this subsidiary helpi tlic profit 
on which, however, allows a good price to oe r^ooed 
in the farm books. Tho^ whojuie disposed to be.'i^ti^ 
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cal on. the score of continental farming, slionhl first care¬ 
fully weigh the circumstances of the country and the. 
state of the market,, before they venture an opinion as to 
. 'what the cultivation ought to {Vddifee. Jacobs, 

Wnd all travellers who have taken,point, have 
f found the production' of Germany winy Mall. Our ir^ 
quiries confirin this fact. We find il^ however, natural, 
and do not believe that with the present population, and 
the restrictions on exportation, it coiild well be otherwise. 
Harley and seeds are here ekportablo products, their 
vaiuo is fixed by the DiihSi and London jirices, as the 
' value of flax, since the aucceli^l ckertion^ df Messrs. 
Marshall, is no>v fixed at Leedls; 1b the Bflmac manner 
‘ w'C dhd tobacco and'ivool sold at ratef^ottent in the 
^general market of £uro{ie'. The adviBOS^Sge” tieeriiing to 
the Ilhcnish fuimbr ®pwSi the • recent improved means of 
travelling, consists in the brbging these markets ttcarer 
to him. IT^d no restriclfbns been anywhere ^posed on 
the sale' of grain, the agriculture of the EllefjS^hj^V)n«;e^ 
wliich lie contiguous to the sterile part of in 

France, to ]lclgiura,'atid to Holland, all ctu^Srnportmg 
countines, would doubtless hare taken a direction 
that would have afforded grain Even 

then, however, as*'cokipctifiod' district^ of 

the East of Europe w ould, have wou^jn 

all probability not have beefi foreedLal'dbe costof iihw- 
<iraining, as in lSu{j!and. A greatershmie of general pro- 
Bpcrlty would hiih^ervaded^hese district than novf f^rb-- 
vail^ under the of corn |>rehibiti6Qs j ahd butcher's 

I 

'nerit being morn gcnei^Hy saleable, wotdd have favoured 
the holding of large stocks of cattle^ tfnd would havi; thus 
encouraged high manuring. *■ 
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Tjii^ coinnicricemetit made by the, JPrench in improving 
tho roads w imrever they caiuo conquerors, hus been 
folio up pcrsovori^ly by the, govciinnent, 

wljjoh ha^ with support, often ^ fearful sacrifices, 

m Iho part the Npt ^ly gootl, but luxurious 

rckadB now tH^^istnets in all directions. A 

still greater.cjb^^igo was ei(bcte<i,by the steam-navigation 
as soon as this competitloit of y^ ious companies rc-f 
dared the freight te thenr j^ent ipodcrgie rates. The 
connection of the raijire^s the Rhine by 

tlie Qptcuiiig pf the line IhAm to verviers had tlic 

double oftaref^ng,A^won for Rhcuisli j>i'oduce, • 

and of sllmlajling both the Dutoh lind thc Belgian goveiiL^v 
to the tipsit trade from Gcimany by' 
a reduetiNw of d^iies, and ndinvinution of the annoyances 
tliat have loi^ been cop^dered ids^stal>l.e from custom- 
bmtsQS, By disgf^ a iiw^ijii;iin.e.traffic sprang up bi>.twceii 
tlm provinees of Prussia on the Bultic fuid 

tha;^pop|(Sg||ifi,4 on. the Bhime, which, ullhough 

advwtsa ^ap to the ponseun^f in the luanufucturing 
towns gnS^illsge^ has tnat^^ly altered the ]) 08 itioii of 
thl» Ebpiih ikmfif. .Sit distUhspy bp long left him but 
a doubtM rcss^ an^ j|9^l MBIs, i^ill probably in a 
few y«ti« .be alfbS^SP.giyon t!tpf thd distilling will 
a a(epLi:|lto,.ftj^ap8t^ teoe^ed on by raplr 
hOi on their psrt', wiH pu]Hsl)a|c tbe materials they 
tl^ fiMlPPr* That zioith|p^jpSrty is ultimately 1 
likely to lose by4iih aiusBgeof «eni|se.,^ur remiors will 
premise. Thai It. is at present. wicQmpanicd by the 
usual lanicnlatioiw ^ those wjbnuaro obliged ^ to suit their 
faraning operations to tho is uBo natural. 

The complii^aats, howeypr, overlook the improved state 
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t>f meat in the 
levied, r68P 


of tKcir g’encral market, wldeh the new means of oom- 
niunicallon liave .ofeated, the influx of manufacturing 
prosperit}', and we ittcrei^ of j^ulation».w'hich never 
fail to accompany ^od mt'ans 6f ''l^om official 

documents it ap|)ea¥s that ifcfi© ^ -" ’ ' 

Prussian towns, where a sldu^h^ring 
from 785 lbs. per head In the period 

tR27-lS39, to Sfljlhs. b^we^ The 

]jif)}mla(ion of the tem^a of the Rhenish’ province 

j>r^yiiig the slaugt^criiij^'litt; irs^Casi^ in the last-named 
tiircc years from‘ 245,695 to 256,274, or 4||'’per Cent., 
although, from tlic toW hites of'£ngliah" prices, the 
Uhenish mftnuractarera were bcidly off in 'that inter- 
|val. The period is rapidly approadhlh^wIdBi| iih^ 
fanner will no longer dread that any ofcro()$'"nuscd 
in the ]>ropoTtions wO have described,' vrlH, in good 
years, be left us a drug upon bis hands.' Instieid of 
calfnilating upon' his distiSery to carry ^iiu'pcr- 

abiiudaiil produce, he will be In'duoed' to Bti|i^'the effect 
of impruYod utciisilS and'of careful stOCk-lHy&tndry to 
sup])ly the demand 'of his 'idjcumuladng neighbours. 
That ho has a large fleld .'before him,'andr that the , 
rc.souFccs of these ’’flitd courttrieS' are far being 
strained, our readers have .alrea^^‘‘‘'pafcedvedJ They 
would unqucstii^bly hifve tong-^^coTurahhed A 
.supply for cxportadoii’> hf the diHi^ imposed'byjt^cirn- 
^ importing countneslom forerg^grain had tiOt coOfl'n^ thb 
production of on'a'^i^d.Sie^ more distant 

lands M itb cxubordittly Sich soils, Rhenbh‘ far- 

nuMTs, and cspccially'ffid'landowners, may however be 
i congratulated on the circii'ii^tancb that no' unnatural sys¬ 
tem of cultivation has been'fostered by partial legislation. 
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Tboy rotiiiii tho ]»rivilcge ot* following the natural 
deiiiaud that infallibly follows the growth of jiopulatioii, 
and they lurp their position to good account. TIk; high 
priees paid for land are In some degree 1o be jmerilKid to 
tlu! want of good invcstiliC^ in other occupations. The 
manufactures that arc so sedulously pi'otectod by the high 
import duties, do Yiot furnish enough in quantity to sa¬ 
tisfy thlc\;'|KmsUmer, nor do their proHts attract capita^ 
from the land. On the other hand, the only article oi 
agi’ieulture that is protocted by a high duty, cheese, docs^ 
not need this help, whieli perhaps in many phiees ope^ 
rates to the disadvantage of whole distn(‘.ts by indii^^ii 
the farmers to neglect the growth of llax. 
cheese pays an import duty of 12s. per cwt. Flax h 
only taxed at 6d. per cwt., and although jicrhaps ii 
more profitable'for the grower tliuii cheese, yot allbrdy 
more ettiployment to the labouring class. 
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CHAPTER II, 

I 

We now invite oiir readers to aceompany us {uitheir car- 
riuGrea or on tlicmap) in an e^ECunion into thf' ^wlainU 
of Cleves. For this purpose we leave the high road on 
the heights, and miss over to Pfalzdorf, a colony estS' 
Idisbcd in 1741, on a heath, by Protestant emigrants from 
tlic Palatinate. Near this settlement, which industry and 
.'skill have rendered flourishing, tlic house and grounds of 
IHerr Lobli^s arc situated, whose father is known os, an 
« stecined author on agriculture, in the practice of which 
'art he w'as (as his estate testifies) eminently sttccessful. 
rii(' grounds wi'i'e enclosed from the heath, and are now in 
fM'rfer't heart and full cultivation. This farm-(Vasenhuf), 
like that of 11 err von Busch, serves still ^ a raoded 
f.inn for the ncighbomhood, and the opinion of the 
pnsoiit |)ro]>rietor on all subjects connected with rural 
economy is not loss rcsi)ccted. The house hafe less of 
architectural ornament than that of llerr von Busch, and 
i'' laid out more upon the plan of tho larger farming osUi- 
hlishinents of the neighbourhood. The ground floor is 
occupied by s))acious kitchens and washhouses, aihl when 
w'o visited it the t^OfiteotB of the former apartments w ere 
displayed at the windows, and on boards and stools in 
the yard, where countless {K>ts and stewpuns, tin plates 
and dishes, cullenders and braziers, announced d>y their 
hrilhancy that the perio<lical cleansing time h.T the 
autumn, “ the kirmess,” w’as at hand. Tics lockcd-iip 
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capital, which, when added to the linen in the hoiK^ewi'e/s 
dothes-preaa, is often worth a large sura, forms a sto' k. 
ofl intangible amongst the nnddle classes and peasantry ra 
Cermany as the jewels of noble families. The divisit, t 
of the treasure amongst heirs male and female oooasioni^ 
no less anxiety and bickering than that of the ix>settcs, ^ 
necklaces, and bracelets of people of fashion. The yard 
of tfais^est a h li ghmcnt is equally spacious with that beh "c 
desCrilie4|Hln offices run in a long line parallel to ttic 
house, wBil iM |feinto a thriving orchard. The kitch' n 
and 2oweir^|pl^s dose the yard, being < 

the end to the ontrauce between the offices ■ 

the house. Between groTijyjt of trees on i\ -li sid t. 
compost-heaps indicato the forcsifiof and of the 
master. There is more planting eii thi? estate than ;s 
common in the uplands, the siniiil valu(‘ of itie heath 
origintdiy having iuduce<l the parch iser to plant cxiert- 
sivoly. The hoiis<« of l^i’ul aiorf are n«ftt cottage? on a 
large scale, mostly built in w'ood(*n framework filled 
in with bricks, or with strong vdek v-work ptu^tertnl oti 
the outside and inside, eight inches thick, wlii<‘l» makes a 
warm ami durable wall. They all stand in u line laeim* 
the mad, ' illi small gardens in frrait, and the ' nd la;- 
loriging to it at ihe back of each co^'tage. The h dir cs 
are from fifteen to tw'enty acres, and are well t-M ^ al¬ 
though tin occupiers have other "ourcesof imbislry, sj h 
as carriers’ w'ork, flax, and sometimes, in spite of he' 
Jews, w ho monopolize this branch of trade, caltle-deaNi 
ing. A prvHif of their skill as fimuers is afibrdod * y 
their fiax, which is the principal market-crop at Pi 
dorf, and which is there raised upon .tlie lightest ^ 
ceivahje sandy soil. " 
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F!a\ is sown lioro after clover, carrots, oats, and back- 
v^iiear. ‘‘At Ncukircben, nearGeldem,” says Scllwerfz, 
“ ili(‘ rotation—barley, clover, flax, wheat, is held to be 
^' 0 »)d. Flax must not come on the same land more than 
once in six years. The clovcr-stubhles after seeding* arc 
jsloojrlicd deeply l)clbre tiie winter, and ten one-lmrse 
■arts of dang are laid upon an acre of land and re- 
.naii! tJicrc. In spring the straw is harrowed off, the 
i.^r«Kind once mon^* harrowed, sown, harrowed again, and 
s'^Mod. About five bushels of seed aro sown per acre; 
Kiga "''*C‘l is found to last good longest, but the sc<‘d 
from liio P-dlatinate, which must be brought fresh for each 
;.r., Mj\P 3 the best flax.’' It has been observed that 
V' ■' ilie dung has been allowed to iie on the land 
lijjh the wiiitoi 'isc flax yields ino !, ))ut the rv« 
it rc<juircs w omc. Where the dung is ploughed 
'bn* vrinter, i»e flai less luvuriant, but the laud 
.s ain'i- it in better heart. '^I'he flax is steejxid for 
.’■le m water, and then isc’.-oad our on clover-land 
or oight wc ‘ks to tinish the roiting of the husk, 
^ukcii iiiifl hackled by hand in the llclgian manner, 
'■aid to yidd 8 cwt, of tine llax jier acre (1(5 cwi. 
Dutch morgen). From 8 cwt. of dried flax, about 
•wi. is obtained by the Belgian dressers, and this pro- 
wc have adopted in our calculation given above. 

A few miles to the north of Pfalzdorf, the cross road 
M.opb into the lowlands, which is raised hut little above 
«• valley of the Rhine, and there the more luxuriant 
■‘^I'tation indicates a change bc>th of soil and climate. 

Ill these, lowlands, which extend from near tlic 
< ’^ratier of Holland up the Rhine for thirty miles 
long'the river’s bank, the (arms are large and the land 

c 
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* usually laid out will) regard to abuudaiit and ridi pas* 
"tui*ea,' ^ Cattle are here ^tteriod on Uu^ grass and clover. 
A &rm .near Weed has 'a stock ol' seven horses, eight 
thii^y besides calves, and sixteen to twenty 

' pigs, on about iweaty-cight acres. These farms are half 

* « • _ 

posture land, flooded in the spring by the Rhine, and yet 
m(k wimber of hands employed is from seven to ten men, 
and threuf to four women, servants. Th(' wages of the 

4 

' fomenr am IVom Si. to 6i. |)cr annum, with hearty meals, 
at which iheal: appiears every day, especially on the low^ 
left' of the river, where the estates mostly belong 
to rich owners. On the right bank the road wc have 
folibwed jbliis the second high road from Oleves to 
'N^ew, that runs ))arallel with the upland road, at AppeU 
dom, a flourishing village, the houses of which arc 
■Widely scattered, to |ylace them as much as poa<?ib1e on the 
hmds belonging to the owmers. Adjoining Ap|>eldDru 
is the hamlet of Marienbaum, which the inquiring tra¬ 
veler will And the best station for a halt in this neigh- 
'' bonV^bod. He Will be surprised at the aecomniodatioii 
wl^dithe mnaflbrds, and will obtain mueh useful infonn- 
ation (Voui the people of the house. From the inn to 
the baak f)i‘ the river is a pleasing walk of about three 
miles. . l^e small farm-houses have a very neat apjiear- 
aneb^ Bhd have a kitchen and flower-garden as a never- 
failing appendage,^ Ilerc loo wc have found the la- 
hKhtr^nw ^ttages on small aHotmesds very neat, ron- 
iahiing a' grdM deal of room in oosabbation with great 



eoohomy of^constraetion. * Tbcr cottage ia built of brick, 
' with a h ighriw^^wiiich seifvwr- as bam andbayloft. I'he 


adjfjinhig wirieb iaa bedroom, 
Two oBier rooni.< o^jen ihmi these,, and the 
tm, if in continuatTon under the same 
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YO 0 i‘. SmaU patches of land qipposite. tlio lf.oufie9 
when we saw them, filled with potatot^ cabbages, 
and other vegetables, between vj^hkh and '^e |oad the 
])CO]}]o liad constructed a te^|iotaiy feoee with sticks, up 
which was trained the^ large .bean, thsit. ought U> l)e 
better known in England than it b, ^nd wbbib we. altalJ 

■k l’’ 

take the liberty of calling the G^rffuin.beaa^ in (mlradtfH- 
t'nction to tiie small Fi'cu<^ bean. These 4eli- 

cioufi when fresh, and are preserved in vair^iia.!,frays 
..•r winter use.. The road from Marienbaitm the 


Rhine lies through a pdder, jwhich h proienc^^ fiuxm 
(he river, whose level is higher than par^ of fha JaijKi, 
kby a high dam. The keeping up of tliis cndDOohment 
is an c3Li>erisivc matter, and its cost is defrayed by SilUte 
Vv^;d 0 )) the landholders of the polcbr. A fisvr'yuars 
pi:< it g'^vc way, ml the water caused great .ddya^tion, 
;oj the poUh.'f is occupied by a numerous body -Oifamal} 
fiH'Uiet's aud hjnd "ners. Tl^ banks of^^e riv^ cm 
)f h are formed of similar dams, aiid pnitof 

i Vi and mighty stream pre»^ta little 4^ .tbe>:pic* 

u. We may, tlierefore, leturtf to ^MaiijMsibtuin, 

» >r'> ioK n. little to the rlgltt of the road 
.<^^A!/y-hoJse beit^ging to a x.'tired oifieer, reputed mie 


^ the best fin uic r ir these ^rta. Sevnraji ,nncl^ V^es 

1 _ 

xv'u>(d .lis iiouao arc ^lev' ed m the growth,of te^oo6,>Ti 
w hich he isVery successful; ,• 

11 bus been noticed that rape-’Seed and ' 

qucntly auhttituted hi the ri^h lowiandnaklltl^ct crops,^ 
for tivc flax and isTiatoes of growth or 

tobacco IS djkcmspad ». by. 

dollars to 6 per inorg^(j|^ie#i^^^ 

'V^’*'» 

> it , { ^ X 
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ofihe tAnd. '^Tbis to 14«. and 169. pot acre. 

Some detail resffecibig' tbu crop, which one of those 
W^tbOt ero -intentled to jpazsie postontf has excluded 
^Irdin Eoglisb'rOtMibM, lim.yll>» Ecceptahl^ to our readers. 

'The plants ere i^iaed in a Ihotbed and ti'ansplanted. 
Thd hotbed'Consiats'ef a pit a IcAsit deep with cow- 

f • 

dung,'imd cOTCi^ dvO' inch^ with earth, on which a li^ht 
frame ia fdaxM'' dsatts covered with oiled pa|x*r instead 
of^ktas, fdtd" AnfiMently aloped to throw off theTa^. 
'Hors'e^ltmg is ^nd to be too hot for ^le plants, and it 
thiiqWS tip fOrtgt,' near which the tobacco does not thrive. 
A of °320 s<^ro feet will hold plants enoiigli for two 

acr^'of'land. The seed is sown in March, and must be 


eqiially over the bed, that the plants may l)e of 
tlke'iilze. Tlie mCasare here used for SOD square feet is 

pipes-^full, a measure more amusing to read 
difficult to use. When the seed is sown, the 
frame "^pliut up', and thecrevices everywhere closed with 
rndht elay or'eoWndYm^. The tovera are lifted in dry 
weitb^'Cyeiy ffircc tfays, in rainy periods every six days; 
thb'b^'ia'Wat^eff sizfhciently to kedp' it a little moist. 
t'" Thwlfrinni^ which is to^be pointed wfth' tobacco must 
be ploUj^lmd'ffVe or six ffmes.' ' With ffiie W ploughing 
but two thU'dufig' is worked iiri. Tlv^ last ploughing but 
one brings the dniig up to the 8uriiieo,^and it is again 
with the last' ploiig^hing. 'The soil is thus 
llw&«%hly dung. The land, if large 

*end^igh,4sdiBridbdl^lo beds, imd pbmts arc dibbled 
in'along a Hft tWb leef ind a half id length, 

em-ving^ spa^ The 

ID : vc^boeing in the ^n- 

^ ^ ... 


»• H S' » f ^ ? 
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liter suffices vt'here the itf j|>eif(»ctiy The le^ve^ 

sprout mi 111 the stem hft 9 tvtnedv^ Mrh^ti 

ihe top is plu<^^ /Th9'lowe&t^ve««Ac«i her«t 

tlio sond-Ieaves, Sandgiit';^*': jihqvo these lu^ 'the earth- 
leares, Erdgut/’ which ^re. loi^BiieP w$l t^W; the 
uppermost are the best iQestgitt,,’’, Tl^'^lucking 

( ommouces with ihe. lowest) or sand .leayes^^ whjk^ ure 
Injuiid on the field in bundles by themselvf!^' ^^he earth- 
leaves are next picked, atid kept apart frpui.lhe^othM; 
the best leaves are tokfm off last When, the leaves art^ 

I ^ 

carted home, on which' occasion care taken to keep the 
bundle's as cleaa as possible,, a slit is made in ihe.sUlk at 
the thick eitd of tiie leaf, and the Leaves pU^. up 
until they begin-to wither. They are then strung rpO 
fioles, to be hung up in the drying-shed. This shed has 
walk of open wicker-work,and there.are ope^^ngain the 
roof to facilitate .a tliorough draught. The peasants haug 
up their leaves in the haylofts over their stables i but 
the moist effluvia from below is found to inJiiirQ the, leaf. 
When the leaves are partially diicd ,thc^, are, pi^d (tlie 
each apart) in square ..^esapo^. to fsrpd^t^ iuid 
these hoops are broken up anditjconstructedocgoainonal 
to allow the ^bun^dles that at one time layontdidh-tD be 
placed in the. iividdl.e', until all era equally heated. The, 


tobacco is then sold to ibe manufacturer* aud^ sis .ten 
plants }'ield ope pound weighti the return ^f^ider^Ue^ 
being often 60.d(d1arsibr a Pnts8iaa'Biprgen)/P|t<‘l|^-i^^ 
I>er Eiiglidi acre. ' Xil^.thUonieHtlurd'iseBtie^^ fo.oover 
tho Iqfam,.. Md gm ..flre 9 |jie|B%. ^'de by 

lic-hcr kind. 


The Labourer, P^w>*s 

and even dung. If he fin^ aioB*,'Ma '!d>arc is 

4}i: 
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j| Imt 1 ? Kfe duirg, 'which of course is 

_:?y’ 'lA'.'t '^41 _i_ 



W^cs of ugS^culttfEid liii|jb6diw 'vi^ul'd^sg^e soincatten- 
fioia ^l^ew^ro.. T^ tSa ;K]>6n represses 

its ctiUiva^A in I^russia,'as htf l^'eiai ri^rk6d; but we 
shulrii^ive freouent^opportumties of nbttcrag this crop as 
wo ^Tanefe iip the tUiine. Noaar the village of Wissen 
j^ iiultivateil^ Uie uplands of Cleves. The 
iecow crop bn which the fairer rdles as a marketable 
one Is which we noticed as chiedy jeultivated on the 
uplands near Pfaizdorf The fiax-ficlils of a Village in fhe^ 
^st^rof ^iillch sbirietimes cover two hundred niorgcndWr 
U^S-ISSS®)' BarI<gr,,clOyor; flaa, and ^heat, is coh¬ 
ood it>taiiiMi|;^ut ftiit does not IhHve on the 

onde in 'sixj^T^.' The clover 


sid 

9a 

stubSlIRre ploughed up deeply, and twenty email one- 
horse loads of dung carted npoii it before ^o winter, 
and left lipon the land. In spring the ground is well 
hanoWed-'^hnd 'jiDWh,' then'harroVKed figaiti'and rolled. 
T&fs^nr&ce-^unging is sidd tohaVe more‘effect upon the 
crop ii^mediatelV follbi^ it« than when the dung is 
ia.' effect of the-plif^ghcd-in ilong is, 
bn the cro^'’ of the foUbwing yea’-c. 
Tlua^'S^-see^' dither" Higa^ Bidghnn, or the upper 

Trti^'ci^) is eifltimated to avehtge S^-ewt. jf 
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jfnglisil sJftf’ta 'i^gipbas refdlrn,^b^i^"1l^ 
i 'buslielsI^laed 'ho the/aef^." ^^e cnkpH^fiim on 
the^ wholb'^>,0itllb|il^^ SOf, 


where s^oi^ht cale'ls taki^' obtfda goed x|imlityv 


tore, 
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. I'lie lovrlaiid oultiv^tcff ,(m iurms 1ooli;iS to 
rapenseod or ^K^j^pording as (^e soil 

or his habits imkico him 0. srefer tlm one £6 the othcsr.'' 

*■ ' i" -v-^r . ■ A— I *1 s ' % 

The large farmer isa whose fumUb 

chec^. made, ja the. PatoK or Jt^mharg fashioiC -And 
whose fat cattle find a ready sale in ,0^ nc^hT^tuHng 
district of Elberfeld^or In the cities of Sti&siddo^ 
Cologne. . His MIow.-h^P^' are therefocyi 'mBn^wiirzol^ 
Swedish tuiiaipSf or cari^t^ cabbages, and the grains 
from bis distillery, with Qil-<»ke, che ont Ids Oj^ply ot 
fodder in. the winter months. Land ip the iovlanda 
is. high in price. We wm'o told of a smaill" estate of 38 
morgens, with a peasant’s house and, offices ^^mpn it^ thit 
sold in 1846 fw !|0,000 dollars, or 
a high valuation toestunate the blu|||fj^g^^fd 
t.!\at the bind stddfor 1601^ per £ng]| 

Wo endeavoured to glae some i<ka of the pqsiUen ai^ 
standing of tbe^coantry gcntleiuan on the J^wjpr Jlhine. 
Our sketch was indeed a hasty and toQst ixnperf^t none, 
blit the answer will probably be still ,eULfijftdt 

satisfactory When we are aticed to detoiibe wha^^^ttties 
a laige tdass .of the . population., to W ^led 
Peasant is ,A. that we ha^' borrowed.. the 
French, rimd; means ^^cnmtiynuui* Ti(e fori^jf^dlhg 
word in €ierniit»Jsl^uer ” wbieh signj^ a^^ldinr or 
workman; «|A “-tike baucr.’^ is the .map -^feo 
the soil. for fUcto general nourishment .A fpi^^wJm* 
qniry shossiA therefore^ 4hat bofjfr/* a WQrdjtitod fay w le 
a tei9n'>jaf^i'apit>aciif is la-Jtiidity^Adhtmcticin expresshig 

the 

iadwtri<!Q|i.' 

have only of lato bepft eimuN^^ under 



m 




wkich i)%cultivfttor&'of held In all 

cotlP!|£i^3>ot^J^^ jSie dif- 

Ji England llic 

jaoe .djaninished in the 

to Be9<^, xetiijcriing the 

hBinda Coined oat 

by fniml cultiva- 

tors Qvnrto aoljji^y, and in the 

Fr<»M»h:iKTolutlc»i to estates we^iei by to'agency of 

ceatotoQ^y-d^mfe^^ mostly in small 

XM^pels; ^ The GermaB peaaani was. e^^giimUy a sulci’ 
h^er»>he^' held his, land nsf a feuds4 lord .nu the toroQ^ 
tifeiilt and-sei^vi^ Iis to .vndai ancient, toea the pca- 
senit IbHewed tkh- chict‘ into to 4cld« 
bU^jnent of, stHuilag aniiie8..hia.daties h&ye-been coii< 
tod^ In agtodhl^a}, servieeB^ He> h(^,te .worlt^'a' number 
^ 4^*0 in to week to his lerd^ either witli. without 

thotornss of.toholdbig ran.~ .1ftAustria^ 
itoi^. to htouTfrents’’' (as toy have been, termed by a 
leadiiig iioUticfi^ ssdll |a*0sail^:t|)e inost com- 

SHfoA .ne^toi'is 10b days# with a waggon mi team, to 
acs^ cf lapd. . Sina%p hohlings are .saddled 
with, ■ktwsc. NMnual. smice. The 

of,to long 

■M' Qnpmaspt^^ the^.e^tiou of u 

f »^fltodi\hiagj^ iSSito epoph of a 

to jm^r^ to 

^ wad/ i®. to»b to hi 



,me tofcloa^to 

to^inbiet^ 

tion^af Wcslthu** 
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tMs, or lierodxtfil^ lieKite on, ftxed' term?, a yoiiji 
easily ^iedei^'by of aasmil^g: fjuoy 

other^Mtlid". Tb^ 

us adkaal ibdiil^Vlabt^' bf . 

seouofl to bave i«foik»)ed»^i^ p^nsfeite to Ibib oOnthmaACG 
of many'of the oppi'essive fcnm offaidal^agtA'loitg Jtfir 
the ncce^ify for them' had passed away, ' ''^kus.llie vif- 
lage bond, with ilb disthietiofris dresa,' moiSea^f^^ikg'o, 
and othor were preserved lO Qenbany hi^ood the ' 

period when the disedmthrt they'Crt!$toslehed\l^ 
them to boaboHshed in other eoim^es. ^ To^tfais day^reiy 
village is distinguished by the ^eolour to wbieb 
und womeh^or the most part soruphlously adbereiq dressy 
by the hat of the males^ and the prescr^ied father than 
th(; favourite hood of the wooieii. To eliange the laceus^ 

s 

turned'atbre and 'adopt the eostame'of^thetowoa if 
nymbus kr Gorinany with a change of eosdidhD/''1[%e 
]ieasant who dobs so becomes a ^ boirgher,'^* or Unmtnfh) 
as he enters on the career of- a man of ieairtdegi-'^ a 
jwstor, a lawyer/ dr an offietal chanU^.' Jfe mxhiti 
officef whether a tumpike-^keeper {who Is herb "a servant 
of t)id' croWn) or a bailiff/ wears the * peaaaMltV ditss^ 'bw 
Is any inrdccepfer or shepmiui' to' attked. > 

luge Boniihbe assaines'^-f^ axtd ^^'si^SiMieoat 
ol' the toWnsniah/ mid drOpa <be peasaflt^a 'liiree^eotih^ 
hat whejeh-'lbat busteoiMy'wton 
the simple^indbohnet'']^', Ft0i»'» liuiilod) 
mstoto. ved^' a' weHo -bf 'wietei^''^lifr^hto«., - 

oektee % % of ^ ' In \ 

^hetfsb 

of trade bias underthltted «dl thosl^ fn«dli*o disillrmltohsy 
the peamt di«piar«n^^^pl^^ of 

c 3 




liS AGRKM’LTITKE nv TflE RHINK. 

CIcM'S the rciidal lio soon ^ave way to « Cfth'ulalion oF 
inutuul advantage between the r»w'ncr anrl (Mjiinalfjr. and 
the custom of’ fanning out land was here !i*’* ;)fcd oiirlicr 
and iiasbecn continued on a more extensive scale tli»n in 
any other part ot (>crnMiny. 

I'hat the opinion we, have vcFitured, in ascribing tIk* 
free fiosition of the peasant and landowner in the Duchy 
of Cleves to the influence of traefe, is not a tbr(x;«i or»c. 
is proved by the fact cited by Rive in his valuable work 
on the peasanls’ holdings in Wcstphaliii. It ap[»curs that 
when, in the fourteenth century, the county of Mark, on 
the right taiok of the lUiiiie, w'as united with Clcvcs, ihe 
rulers of the latter district could not understand why the 
relations between the feudal lords and the pciisants should 
not l>e allowed to regulate thcmsel ves in the niitigal manner 
prescribed by mutual interest, as tlicy had scert take 
place on the left bank. They could not enter into lli<* 
feelings of tlic pcjwants to dejKnid upon customary privi¬ 
leges, or on the inte,rfercnco of the government ft) protei'i 
them from encjrwching superiors. But it is likely loo 
that the statesmen of Cleves cal(‘iilaled too ligh-iiy the 
di9advantagc‘.ous position of Westphalia, which lay out of 
J:jthe high road of trade, and possessed no travt;rsah!c road's. 

• To this county of Mark we now invite, our readers to 
fmlp^ us, and for that purpose recommend them to fbllo>i 
tbe'^i^u' from Marienbaum to Xanten, an old Homan 
sttttion, prettily situated about a mile from the river ? 
bahK The antiquarian may there seek the possil)Ie siti^ 
of the wotal in which Civilis excited the Batavians to 
revolt against Caesar, and the position of the cclcluafcd 
k^ttstm Yctcr*u Lovers of art will admire the mapiiifl- 
church, which is too little visited by strangers, and 
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M hero llie arehitoet will iiiul the first speciinei) of that 
(’(/mbitmtioii oi'1 he round with the pouitcd arch, which 
is chardctevl>tioof thcRheaUh ai’chitecturc of the middle 
We may take a ftossing steamer at Xanicu and 
htzid on the o];posite bank at lluhrart, at tlte mouth of 
navigable atid roinimlic river Ruhr, whose rocky bed 
A'ld tapid curi'cut ot Muldheim are crossed by a hurid- 
‘•on.e chain-bridge. 

TliJ'se two places are the chief seat of tfie coal-trade, 
i'ifb Jjos uttuined a great extent ou ihe Rhine. 
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CIIAPTEH III. 



the Duchy of B«rg', tl\e title o'' hit*)'., 
after a ]oiijg;^ 0 (%nso]iclation \vith Prussia, was rc^ivi'H l)y 
Naj)oleon for u prineiiHility coaferred u}*oii Mural. 'I'i.c 
former Diich}' of lierg, which extended along the Uliiiic 
frotD the Ruhr to the eoiunieiiCturu nt of the tcrritoric'? of 
the llgiijso of has ever beeJi famed for its nelines-i 

in miucrals. Iron <if the Jincst 4.|tiality produced in Kc- 
rojM’, lead, copper, zinc, and the precious inct^ds, ftitiesii 
ejnj)loyn)cnt to the industrious inhabitants as iniiiers and 
founders still. To these jfursuits mafiul’acturrjs «>f textile 
wares liave with coiisiderahh^ success boon supej\wl<ied. 
'I'liO population is therefore more strictly inanufacrunu: 
than agricultural, and the agri(iulture of the Duchy <d‘ 
Berg is too much modified by tJiis mixture, of occupations 
to be of much interest to th*- farmer on a large scale. 
We shall therefore continue our journey along the liifh 
road to Esse.n, a town once govenicd by ^M>werfiil Ludy 
Abbesses, with the double authority delegated iiiiiiic- 
diatcly from the Imperial crown and from tJie Church. 
'I'he (!on\ent of Kssen dates from tlie ninth century, and, 
^aeeonling to tradition, occupies the site of the first Chrifi- 
tian church erected in the district. The fouiuler is named 
Alfred, which indiculcs a Saxon origin, and an acpieduct 
that imperfectly supplies the town with wattJr is ^till 
callg^ Alfivd’s ** bruniion.” The princely Abln'^:*! of 
)j*4ssun had a si^at and vote in the old (lermanic diet, and 
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retort than oju'o have cauflidali^ for tho Naranl 

callt'fl uut tlioii* \ iissiil?!;, and asserlod tboirHoriral jin-tni- 

Fio]''< swoitl in hand. With ,tho exception of tiu' wou- 

d4’rfnl!\ curious old church, the most curious in stylo and 

f;»rm that ^^o have met with, the towm has now little that 

atiracts enriositv, but. wdtli its ueifflihourhood wo enter 

Upon a dirtoTCtifc mode of landed tenure from all that ]ire- 

vail u]X)nthe Low'cr lihiuc. The powerful clerical foun- 

of Westphalia and this net"hbout hood \v<tc lonp: 

;d)lc U) resist the touch of time that was iniwaiiily 

uiiawiup: and h*avin^ to mouhler all the institutions that 

^nrnmudcd them. Hail not the convulsion occasioned })v 

t!'i' Freut h invasion at once dispelled their jiiories, it is 

impossible to say vvhat authjuated forms <tf feud:»l tenure. 

juijjlit still exist in this now promisinp: tract of couutjy. 

'J’Uut the antiijUQted form? which the chanjrc nuwle by the 

v'ri' M h at once aholislied, had lost all utility, was proved 

ov till' tact that the feudal lords on that nieniurable 
• 

“kccasiou w^cre utterly unahlc to lemi any vigour to the 
f loltcrinjr throne-, and ccjually ineapable of affording the 

' slisrlitcst protection to those whom they called tlicir 

. 

: ■siihjccts. 

i 'fhe old Minster of Kssen bounds an open place ad- 
I joiniii;? the town, tW'O other sides of w'hich arc siirroundc<l 
* by irre^Jar buildings that bear tokens of inodemisiiip 
in various epochs, and not in the best tfl«te. One of llic 
largest of these is devot«H.i to the residences and bureaux 
of the government officials, the legitimate heirs uf the 
'>iti pjoprictors. The change, it is true, was made in the 
of that glorious monarch Henry VI IT., of pious rne- 
, iu<u \, by a vote passed at a Euroj>t*an congress, by w liicli 
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\^£'r<Mi(’c-uM’i d t(j bo usi^o.-^*?, asid llioir 


landx to cictray llio cxponsos: of tlic siato. 'riio 

Prossuin p>v-'rnmoiit, howwcr, ilid uot expel tUo i'isror- 
umci iIioTii as useless vagabond'!, like tlio 

snitl llonry, but allowed the lust mernbors ol’ li»o rult 
“ StiA’* domit ponsionsj and thoir abljcss tlw; onjoymoiil 
of her jfrinooly honours until her death, which ccourred 
a short t'nno siru;e. Across this stjuare at Essen, theroforo, 
the poasimts uiijrht for a loiijr time be seen tw^opiu^ t(» pay 
ill money what in former times was levied in kind -the 
fir.'t-fruits or rent of the land; and e.llhough nmiiy prais<*rs 
of the go<ul olii time? laiijontod the change, that an ICniilish 


arti&l has eommenu^al^r'd in his pictui-e of the eourtyarcl 
of (^roylaiid Abbey,***1^1 tlu‘ Germans live too near the 
reulit}^ of that picture, and know' t<»o much fd' its huck- 
ground, t(» wish to return to its ejwjch. The lay inipro- 
priiilors brougiit with thorn well-defined contracts, which 
the sjurit of the tiinos and of the Prussian adn^iui^l^iltien 
wcM'tvalike williuj; lo adhen* to, and to interpret fa\oi!rab!y 
for the peasant, Put w hile tlie scru/tctf, as p«art of the old 
contract, w ere thus niodifierl, //ic Hhii (a word b(irrf>we<i 
by Norman lawyers from the French, to signify the (iuty 
^/ifoUmnmj the lord lo the field) becanie also more (dearly 
defined, and (eventually included every male subject, 
witlumt regard to jirojxMty or ofhcjr distinctiott.s. The 
gathering of the va.^*als iipoinan eriit*rgeiicy to do battle in 
the cause of the lord of the soil, has given way to th(‘ an- 
liiuil (onscri])1ion, and to the spring and autumnal military 
rnampuvrcs, 'I'lui personal biokorings of jealous mdgh hours 
have Ix^en superseded by the policy which juMwents all 
prf>bahility of war except upon the* largest s<‘ale ; but if 
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tho l«iml(»wiior bf not altopoiiu'r froi'd i'W‘m Hit' cli.uu'O'j of 
this umitcT ovil, it is a bcnedt I'ullv vorojinisoti on all 
si<li‘s lliat tbo suKiller calamity is c'fl'eclually n^inowd. 

Even tlic chance of a Euro]>ean ^\ar is now in*ar1y 
ro<hn-c(i l(» the display of the tneans ivciinml to check iJio 
pcrio<!ii-al cbiiilitiuiis of one rt'stlcss power, by whom 
ccntF-iil Eiiroi)e is kept in a state of coiitiTiual alarm, 'rhe 
Pni'islaiis have almost solely to thunk their French ijeif»h- 
boni.-^ for the imniense military establislmioiu that is 


isuppoi tcil by the devotion of the })co]>lc to their kiinr 
and liu'ir national institutions. Erery man is enrolli*d 
between rhe ag(' of eighteen and forty, cither in the stand¬ 


ing army or the niUitia, th(? first draft of w hich, comprising 
men from twenty-five to thirty-five years of fomis 
the military strength of the nation. 'I'liis arrangement 
lias been sneered at by suporfu’ial tourists; but they have 
not told ?w by what oilier iiieans M. '^J’lii<TS w'OultJ liave 
been prevented from invading (Jcniuniy in 1840. 'I'lie 
French minister had then a good ojjporfiiriity of (‘xcruting 
a “coup'* at sea, where he was well prepared. Ho was 
prevented from attempting it by the iinposing attitude 
maintained ))y 400,000 Frussians and as many Austrians, 
well i*<juippod, with horses and ai lillery in abundance. 

Again a change comes over the spirit of onr dream, 
ami the edicts of the ministers Stein and Ilardenherg not 
ordy recognise the ownership of the soil in the peasant's 
hands, but allow him to redeem^ at a moderate vaJ'iatifm, 
all dues and services, whether in laliour, in kind, or in 
money. The advantage of tiiis somewhat violent release 
from ilependence must be te6U»d by two standards: first, 
the teiideiioy to abuse the position of the Jsmdlord towards 
his dc|iriidcut cultivator; secondly, llie advantage at- 
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teiuiinj; tho transt’oriftalion of t>o imu'h iiiiu 

ijxt’J capital. Tiio former test too Ircsli in lln* iiu*- 
niory of the peasauls, aiid.was too vi\i(ily jHcluml !n liio 
r(‘iui m<'rs of tiie time, to allow of mudi eiuisiiloralioii 
the, latter. ExperieiK-C proved tho best rfolver of this 
difliciilly. Where trade had created circiilatiiiff I'ajjital. 
ami credit, the rents and dues viere eagerly redi-enuMl by 
the landowners; whct\> those, resources eould nut be 
commanded, things remained as they were. Jn the comity 
of Mark, and in the adjacent mumifai'turing districts, mn 
only were the fierviws early redeemed by mooev-p;»N imciii'., 
and the landholders placetl in the situaiioii of 
copyholders, but I lie estates ofFered by tlic crown for 
Side, having iiilleii to the royal dona^siio as indemniticution 
tor coded territonos elsewhere, found jiurchaser.'i at 
modc»’ate prices. W hat<‘ver sacrifices w ere made iiuacr 
these cireninsUii<‘e& were justified by tb(' prudent lu-v 
made by the Prus&iaii government of the money, 'riu'iv 
was but one idea to follow' in our linancial agt*; pubite 
LTOilit had to be supported. This has aflncved 

during the reign of King FrciJeriek William III. uf 
Prussia. Ilis .success is recorded in the pre.senl ])rice of 
the public funds, and still more intelligibly in the impose 
sibility which M. Thiers found of executing his me¬ 
naced attack oil the left bunk of the itliine. We rcturst 
to the present condiiion of the German peasant. 

Vf herever holdings w’ere large enough to niuiiiUiin a 
family, and the population thin enough to feel no ]>ri’s- 
turc fruni its increase, the old forms of dress and mode of 
living have been ]ireserve<ias strictly asif aiimptmir) laws 
and feudal control still prevailed, Tho peicsant’s position 
was, how'ever, even more materially affected by an inno- 
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Vi»tiou ill llh iiiiiidlo ol'tlic. lasL (.’i'iitiivy, I'^oniiorl 

the la\f*s of liu' state fell u])Oii tin; lord ; the hea' ie>t “fall, 
liiul of personal service in the lioki, buin^ Tet;!nded iC'a 
mark o! lionour. The cnslora of standinpr armies 
arbitralily chosen oiHccTs deprived the lord of this batlp’c 
oi'ui>li elion, and he was ill prepared tosulMititute a i)joii(‘\ - 
putimnt for his )K*rsioiial saerifiee. A siandin#;’ army 
d<‘i:iaij(is a re^iar revenue, and the in1ro<liietiou of a 
iand-uix vuis foiirid necessary. The imposition oi‘ lins 
lax was whul oecasioned the first formal recojj:niliou b^v 
iJK* ei own of a rifjht enjoyed, by the [leasant in his liold- 
inyr. The Eii^press Maria Tijeresa, in her ce!ehra(«'ti 
“ Urbariinn,” iUjS»'rLs the rii>'ht of tho erowii lo inkTi’ere 


betweim the. landlord and the peasant, on IhegruMid th.it 
if the latter is oppressed by too severe ser\iee, he 
rannoi CDulributc to the exigences of the state.. The 


'lanslor of the land to the occupier from the feudal lord 
tims tvecived the sand ion of tiic crown. The Emperor 
JosepiL 11. sought to extend this innnvalion to fill the 
')Uier ])ro\inoes of his empire. In Hungary henu't with 
deleniiiuod ojjposition, but the priiiciple was every when* 
eventnally triumphant. Whetlier the mode adopted of 
eri'ecting the change wa.s,in all eiroiimstances, adesmdde 
one ())* not may be questioned, as wo have seen. 

\S'e may ussninc tliat the pressure felt in an)' rank of 
‘jociety as the result of increasing population is a wise 
onlinanee inten<led to spur men to exertion. In Germuny 
(as in Ireland at present) the want of easy internal com- 
muiiicatioii and of credit, owing to the repc'ated agita- 
tions of warlike neighbours or ambitious leaders, confined 
the peasant population oxclusively to agriculture. The 
pressure which these felt as their mimbcrs increased 
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would have hiduc-ed iniiuy to turn their atteiitiou to other 
modes oF obtaiiiinGr their living, if the land had not thus 
been given sis a bribt? to continue in their comfortless 
ronditiori. dernutny wdth its diminutivo holrlings of 
land is certainly better oif than Ireland would be w'ore 
“ fixity of tenure ” to sawjtify the holding of a potato- ■. 
gaHen. But the principle is the same; sctiniig aside 
ail questione relative to security of proj)ert3', it can do no 
good tO'devise expedients for bolstering up and ])reserv- 
ing antiquated forms whose msuffieicncy occasions a pres¬ 
sure. Relief must be sought, where population j)rosF(‘s, 
in an extension of the field of industry, as has been done 
in this part of Westphalia. The present state of hold¬ 
ings in the county of Mark and the adjoining districts has 
formed itself imder the double induenee of a rich pro* 
prictary and of growingirMlustriali activity. The largi'st 
landowners were, as has been said, the clerical founda¬ 
tions. Their jnnperty was better defined than that of 
lay knrdSf for none could be alienated. In a country 
suited to grain cultivation it was soon discovered that a 
ccaiam area of ground could be better, that is to say, more 
cconoiniealfy cultivated, than, ,too small divisions of 
the land. The progress: from the extensive cultiva¬ 
tions (still found in Hungary, Poland, md North Ger¬ 
many), where cme central farm had several outworks 
^ a Ijpge scale attached to it, to the more mo<loraio di>i- 
^sion of the «arfacc, by tnaking separate farms of the out¬ 
works, can in the history of these clerical foundations be 
<lcarly followed. Up to the period of the sale of the 
. domttkMv'by idle crown, the distinction ichiaincd between 
the head ‘^ Oberhof/’ and the dependent faniis, 

although held by different tenants, in testimony of the 
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old systiim. 'riie sizo of Tione of the^ fariiis was reduced 
below wliat a respectable tenant could manage, ond in 
this condition the clcj-ical fbundarion,3 suiTendercd their 
trust to the crown. The rapid sale ot‘aH these holdings, 
which has boon noticed, occurred after trade and manu- 
■facturcs had opened mother'sources of employment lor the 
people. Iron and steel were in^great demand during the 
French sway, and for some peinod after its expulsion. 
Of late years the coaUnniies, which are found in the 
eoimfi-y on the banks of the Ruhr, have givena fresh spur 
to exortiun. These circumstances couid not but exert 
great indijcnce on the size of estates, and accordingly wc 
find holdings averaging a fair size. The usual allotments 
arc from 100 to 200 acres.' The ikee of tlte country in 
the neighbourhood of .the Abbeys of Essen, its tributary 
Steele, and of the romantically situated Werden, may bo 
termed ]iociicaIly agricultural. The holdings can be 
traced a« to sii^.c by the mixture of copse and timber, 
which shelters the form on the wind ride, if the neighs 
boar’s wood does not enclose H there. The house, roomy 
and handsomely* painted, with its wide^stretebed offices, 
takes up moi’e room tliari an Eiiglishnuta would think 
economical. Haggards and stack-yards are rare, ^though 
getting into fashion. 

A drive or walk from Essen to Warden on the Ruhr, 
or in the opporite direction, will prove a treat to tlie 
traveller, and will justify our praise of the appearance of 
the country. We visited.a seat riluated about five miles 
to the east, of Essen, where the hospitable proprietor 
opened for us a rich store of information. It was easy to 
dutoof the land he cultivated himself from that which 
was farmed out to cottiers or labourers, and he declared 
his intention of resuming, at tlie first opportunity, what 
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he had let out. The approach to the house between 
shelving pieces of land which formed a bottom; the 
house stood near a rjjnning stream. This huid aj)pcai'cd 
to us sadl^' to want ilraining, but we w’crc assun^d that it 
onlv bore this ap])earance in a wot season like 1841 j. 
The remark has undoubtedly but relative trutlL 'J'bat ^ 
(1 mining will not pay with the present corn prices in any 
part of the Contiiuuit, we believe. We equally beli(‘ve 
that without it such wheat crops as are raised in Kiigland 
cannot be obtained. The queiy to solve appears to be, 
lliercforc, w'hethcr such dear wheat crops, as arc evU 
deufly a public grievance, can be a private benefit. In 
Weslphulia, at least, no one is of that ojuniori, and good 
fui'iners would rpgret the sccesBity of turning their alien- 
tioii exclusively to grain, to the eEclusioii of ciops that 
pay better. 

la the counties of Mark and Berg the corn jnices are 
tiic highest of .all Germany. I'he official accounts show' 
that wheat in 1842 averaged 85 gros per schcll'e), or 
42s. dfi. per quarter, in ElbeHcld and the neighbour¬ 
hood, while in Minden and Faderborn adjacent the aver¬ 
age was 7Zs. gros per sclicfl^l, or 67s. 6d, })er ((iiarter. 
Tlihi diffisrence throws indeed a strong light on the state 
of the roads in the more remote parts of Westphalia, but 
])crhaps tlie passive silence of the landowners of the 
Bishopric of Paderbom under such an iuilictioii is best 
cjqduinod by the fact, that the district looks es})ccially to 
ffiix Its the laying crop, hi the neighbourhood of the 
Ruhr com is tliercfore mo.st cultivated, but of course 
divkles the field only with fodder for cows and for fat¬ 
tening stock,—the characteristic signs of a populous 
neighbourhood. 

The farm at whr^ wc spent the most time while hero, 
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had an oxhnt of 400 morgens, or 250 aeres, of 41 
morgens, or 22 anvs, were underwood. Six liorses and 
twenty cow's and In^ifers, all at glass in rncadowa skirling 
the little stream, formed the chief stock. The nurnlier ot 
human assistants appeared out of all proportion. Thirty- 
,’five men and women were hi constant employment, and 
in the harvest-time help was sotghtfroin strangers. The 
owner pointed to an outhouse whore both sexes lived jiro- 
miscuoiisly, and declared himself unable to answer for the 
morals of his labourers, whom we, of course witlioutrefer- 
em*o to llicir immorality, termed his “ Irishmen." The 
resemblance was iiidee<l too striking not to excite sym¬ 
pathy. 'I’hey were peasants from the heart of Westphalia, 
and spoke frcmait, a dialect that is neither in iise for 
writing nor for conversation amongst the c^ducaled classes. 
'Fliiis <‘ut off from the means open to others of 'obtaining 
irionnalion, their land for centuries untraversed by roads, 
:ind imder strict clerical rule, the appearance of tluise poor 
labourers w’us fully oxjdained in the thriving ncighhoiir- 
iiood that lies so nefft their imjioverished homes.* But 
' more uticful hint may he taken from the labourers of 
lielefeld, for from that far-famed linen district they came, 
land-loom Aveiiving is the main occupation of tho'work' 
ng people, and hand-spinning prevails tliroughout all the 
iax district of Westphalia. No one has had sufficient 
enterprise to establish a ffax-rnill in those parts, and the 
K)OT workmen are left unaided, to contend against the 
rripn)vcJ machinery that everywhere siirroundfi them, 
^he flax district lies too far to the north to be entitled to 

s 

r 

* The wages of those labourers is B gros, or lOt/., per day 
or moil} aud G gros, or 7t/., for wutueu. 
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a plact* in a liowrijilioii fti' Rhenish a'rrit ullnre. Yol an ex- 
ciu’sion tolln^ county of Uavensborg w ill repry (Ik* curiosity 
of any one desirous of siudying HiL'v-cuU.ivulion. 'i'he soil 
dt^TOtod to it is of the richest description, so tiiut flax 
forms the third crop from the tnniuirc(] fallow. Beans 
are sown oii the fallow, wheat follows, and then coiri&v 


flax. The country-people point out the districts where 
flax flourishes best, and trace the limit of its degenera¬ 


tion. Hero again we And the system of making the most 
of the land by the simplest routine. Forcing hy a mui'e 
studied rotation has not boon attciiijded. As liowcver 
flax equal in quality to much of the Belgian flax is pro¬ 
duced in the county of Havensberg, the eficcl of ma¬ 
chinery and railroads will l)e to stimulate the cnltivutioti 
of a crop which the ]>easants understand well. We re¬ 
member to have seen a jncce of Bielefeld linen at last 
year's exhibition at Berlin, which the king had purchased 
for 112 dollars, or 18A ]6.s. 


We shall, however, invite our readers to f<»llow us in 
ascending the valley of the Uuhi^to its juucti^m with 
the Lonna. The country all the wuy presents the same 
pleasing appearance. Nor is the view le.''.s gratifying 
vrberc the road recedes from the romantic banks of Ujo 


river, on which castles, ruins, and factories rajudly suc¬ 
ceed each other. I'he disposition of* the agricultural 
tenements continues the same. The house, ith its ad¬ 
jacent woods, stands iwcry where on the farm in the 
manner we described near Essen. The ficqucnt toll 
chimneys indicating the sites of coal-mines, round wdiich 
laljourers* cottages occasionally cluster, ])uint to other 
sources of industrial euniings for u large portion of the 
dense population. 



•.J AliltlCl OJS IHE BULNE. til 

if we leave the Ruhr at Syburg-, the clevaletl site oi 
Witikind'a castle, and the scene of fierce coidliet between 
that Saxun hero and Charlemagne, and lake the roail 
leading from the Ihriving town of llag(*n to the valley of 
tlic Wujtper, we jiass the line of the new'railroad from 
' Cologne to ivljndea, whicli traverses a beautiful valley 
on a splendid viaduct. As the traveller approaches 
Ellicrfeld, the heat of the silk and cotton manufactures, 
the face of Ihe country presents u totally ciifrerent aspect 
from die adjacent districts of the county of Mark that 
W(‘ have just traversed. Ncut peasunts’ houses with 
small plots of land fill the rather naiTow valley, the 
hills enclosing which are covered with wood for the use 
of the ijiuiicrous steel-manul'acturcrs. Here is the place 
to study tlie allotment syctoin, although not in its best 
form. 'Fho factories are nearly all worktid by water¬ 
power, and arc consequently scattered along the course 
of the \Vupper, according as the fall in its bed allows. 
Betwcr'ii t|icm the ]M?asants* houses stand, often at a 
distaiK’c of a mile or two from the factory, a portion of 
whoso inmates arc llie labourers employed. These 
houses have a garden, fields that produce grain and 
fodder, and usually a yiicce of meadow on the river’s* 
hank that helps to feed a cow. Whether the manufac¬ 
turer gains by this association of agriculture will) factory 
labour w'e shall have an op|K)i'tunily of exauiiuiiig in 
another volume, where we pro[»ose to treat of the slaU* 
of manufactures in the Rhenish districts. Jn an agricul¬ 
tural fioint of view, little can be said that distinguishes 
this from other populous ncighbourlKMxls. The small 
holdings are tilled with care, but produce on an average 
rather less grain than the large farms. Cabbages, car- 
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rots, small patches of flax and rape-seed, jioint to the 
wants or prcvailiiifr market crops of German peasants. 
It must ho owned that a lahourinj^ population, so st'jil- 
tered ami nirally disposed, forms a jileasing contrast to 
the dingy rows of cottages that ar<i met with at the 
entrance to our manufacturing towns. Allowance must, 
however, be made for the small scale on which the 

r 

German factories are erected, and for tin* substitution of 
water for steam povv'er, which seatt(’rs the establishments 
instead of a<‘e.umulating them on one .spot. Perhap.s a 
taste for gardening might, in England, be usefully noiir- 
islit'd in the female manufacturing ]> 0 ])ulati(ni. Rut we 
doubt whether the English workman would change with 
the German, however idyllic his dw<*lliug mny appear to 
the stranger. John Bull is much to be jiistitied if he 
prefers fresh bread from the baker’s to the homely 
ryc-loavcs that arc here manufactured once a fortnight, 
and if he thinks beef and imitton selected at ihesharid>les 
both better and cheaper than the dry cows and old 
wethers tliat form, the greatest part of his time, the meat 
at a Geniuiri villager’s meal. 

Another source of earning for the ])easants of this 
district i.s the carriage of goods fo and from the Rhine. 
The ox, the primitive agent of draught, has, in coiiso- 
quenec of the good roads, liecn very much superseded by 
horses, 'rhese arc now about to make w'av for the rail- 

■r 

road, which w'ill, besides, introduce cheap corn from the 
inland counties of Germany. Of course, a modification 
of the present system of cultivation must be aiitieipateil. 
If roariufaeturcs spread with the improved means of trans¬ 
port, we may look to see these valleys filled with the 
cottages of workmen surrounded by gardens only. In 
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this manner small allotments may be useful. For the 
jrrowth of grain, or of other jtroducts that are best eulti- 
\atecl on a larger scale, a small parcelling of the land is 
not eeonoinieal. 


The pride of the German jK3asunt is to he a small land- 
owner. The sacrifices made to gratify this longing are 
incretlihle, as is the tenacity wiih which he dings to his 
land in all diungt'S of Ibrtunc. The price paid for small 
lots of land in the valley of the \V up])er and the adjoin- 
iiig districts would friglitcn an Kriglhsh funner. From 


jOO t(> 700 dollars per morgen, or 117/. to 150/. pe'r a<Te, 
is no nnusiuil pric(* fur arable arid meadow land. What 
interest he gets for his investment scorns never to cn)ss u 
j^easunt's mind. The rent of small palclic.- adjoining 
these houses is not pro}a)rti(mulely liigii, allhoiigh dear 
enough; 10 or 12 dollars per morgen {21. 10a*. or 3/. Os*. 
])cr uere) is c(jiistantly paid in &ituations remote l‘rom ll»e 
inflnenre of towns. Iluilding .sites, especially those 


ta\onraI)le for trade or nianiifaetures, soli also as iiigh as 


ill England. The sum of 3000 dollars w'as ]iaid a f(;w 
j eiirs back for about an acre and a half of ground on 
whii'li some zinc-works now stand ut Duiaburg. This 
w'us oipial to 500/. jier acre. 

W(» shall, as w'C proceed, ha\c frequent op[M)rtunitics 
of de,smbing the position and life of the German peasant. 
Here wc shall only remark that the leading distinction 
betw een the industrious classes in England and (rcnnany 
is mainly the result of a difiercnce in the division of 
labour. In England, the labourer is early taught to 
look to his own escTtions, ctmcentraled upon some s])0cial 
occupation. He is fully aware of the advantages to be 
draw'n from, and of the risk attendant on, a minute divi- 


i> 
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sion of labour, urnuj.st nuinorous and ucliu' comjK'titors 
'^riie Gcnnaii is still in that kind of dopoiuloncc on the 
soil which apparently secures suhsistciioe, and consc- 
tiuently independence, even if ac<‘oni})iinied by poverty. 
In these and other districts, when' the ]K)pulation has 
rapidly, ol' late, aecunuilated, the (teusants are in a state 
of transition from the one position to the other. 

The ])opulation of the counties of IJerfv and Mark ap- 
pn>a('he8 that of tlie most densely peopled parte of Great 
Ib'ituin. 



Circle of Diisseidorf 

Copuliiliotk. 

.... (J7,781 

I*«*v 

Sq.Mil*'. 
.... 457 


.. 

Soliijgeii 

. . . . r)7,D78 

.... 594 

Berg, i 

[ 

Elberfeld - 

. . . 104,5.‘e2 

.... 940 


liCnnep . . 

.... (50,320 

. . . . .5^2 


ff 

Duisburg . 

.... 85,627 




Hagen . . . 

.... 62.097 

.... 4(14 

Mark. < 


Iserlohn . . 

.... 34,4(59 

. . . 272 


Boehun . . 

.... 43,930 

.... 294 



Dortmund . 

.... 42,5.5.5 

.... 250 


On reaching Ilanncn and Elberfeld the traveller has 
the choice of following the line of the new railroad t(» 
1.)usscldorf, or taking the hilly ]30st-road to Gohtgnc 
by Rctnseheid, Soliugon, and Burtscheid. On the line of 
the railroad tlic country presents much the same appear¬ 
ance that it does between Hagen and Barmen, but grow's 
more decidedly agricultural, and the holdiiigs iiicrc'ase in 
<1^ 'as the railway recedes from the Wupper. In the 
hills of Rcmsclieid and Solingcri—the contrast between the 
cboerful cottage cultivation we have described and some of 
a very different dcscrijjtion is striking. These hills ])rc8ent 
to the eye a mass of murid elevations intersected by deep 
ravines. The small streams tliat run through the glens 
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are caroiully abroufJc<l by plantations ol' ablers, and at 
convenient distaruvs the water is collected into porifls, 
which furnish power for the woikin^ of .small steel ham¬ 
mers or {rrindin^j-stones. The sidf‘s of the hills are 
nearly all undcT grass, although the w’ater cannot bii 
carried over them ; and, indeed,, it is too precious for the 
inanufaeturer, who works here on avery diinimitiv<' scale, 
riie cottages of these owolm’s of I he hamiuers and the 
griiidsloncs are usually small and poor in appearance, and 
‘•land at .some distance irom the little mills. It is easy 
to follow the ■ ealculatiop that .seenj.« to prescrilie green 
cro])s, as dmnanding less time and attention than othiu's, 
where the labour thu.s saved can be usefully a.j)]ilied. 

Under these circumstances, and w'ith the piospcct of 
an early railroad communication with the corn gi'owing 
counties of central Germany, the prospects of tliis district 
must also tend to a diminution of corn crops, and an in- 
er(;ase of garden and «lairy rultivution, to the great gain 
of the landowners as well us of the coiisumiug population. 






CHAPTER IV, 


Ir we m']’()ss the Rhino nt J)iissoido]‘l‘, and ilie 

hipli road which wc l(d‘t at, Xanto]i. v, e coiih.*, in tlu: iioigh- 
Ijoiirhood ol'Crefcld, into u iiianiifa^’turin^: district. TIj(‘ 
popidalion of tlio circles of Crofcld and (iludbach is 


iioaly GOO to tho Kutjlisli square luilc^ ilial of iho circle 
of Kcinpon exceeds 1150 to the mile. The lubourci's, or 
more properlsj>oakmg, the weavers, in this district, like 
those near Elberfeid, occupy very small holdings, which 
they cultivatij in the usual gaitU‘n-likc inaauer llmt ac¬ 
companies sueh allotments. 'rhe price of produce is 
here, too, generally high, and the complaints of distress 
are loud and muni fold throughout the district, especially 
111 the present \ear, when the failure of the jMdato-erop 
threatens to press heavily upon the |>oorcr portion of the 
population. We find ourselves therel’ore once more in a 
{lartof the country which ought to merger from agriculture 
iato gardening in a natural manner, and cannot wonder 
at the high prices and high rents w'hioh these small par- 
ccl.s obtain. In tlie adjacent districts of (Icldij ii and 
Jiilich, although the soil is belter, neither rent nor pur¬ 
chase-money rates so high. Flax is cultivated through¬ 
out, and linen is one of the chief productions ol'lhc loom 
in those parts. Cotton-factories arc cree])ing into this 
neighbourhood, but those as yet established arc on a very 
small scale. Silk gives the most employment, after linen, 
to the hand-loom weavers. 
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Tlio effects of trade and nuuiufuctures upon tlie 
(Miltural interests on the loft bank of* the lihine are only 
strikingly visible as iar as CrefMd, with the adjoining 
eiiclc of Gladbach. As we aj)])roach Neuss all assumes 
an appearance that must be as novel to a 15elgiun and a 
Diilehinan as to an Englishman. I'tio whole face of the 
i-oumry is altered. Large* tracts of ai’able land, deuudf'd 
of all jdunting, and no longer dotted with the houses or 
^■ottages of the cultivators, extend on every side, but 
leave* the villages clustered round the distant spires, dis¬ 
tinctly visible in testimony of tlie cxislcnecof inhabitants, 
who are only seen on the fields at sowing au<l harvest 
time. What wc have hitherto seen, togetlicr with much 
else that we shall have to describe upon the lihine, is 
(*XC( ptionai in (xcrniun scenery. But from NvU’^s to tiie 
Tnoiintains near Bonn, and as far as the distant cfjast of the 
Baltic, tiic haf)it of living in villages, often at a consider¬ 
able distance from the held.s they cultivate, is the leading 
feature* of German agrieuiniral life. Nearly all the social 
and not a lew political arrangements are essentially af¬ 
fected [)y this dis]X)siiion of the dwellings of the inhabit¬ 
ants, which has materially contributed to form the na¬ 
tional character. In former times it is possible that self- 
defence was the cause of a custom so generally adopted. 
The number of inhabitants in a village, altliough unable 
to c(»ntcnd with a largo armed force, sufficed to ward off 
the plt!^dcniig or tymnnical att(*inpts of single knightly 
freeliooters, at a time when it was found necessary to 
sanctify by clcricul injunctions the plough in the field, 
and to exempt Sundays and holidays from sanguinary 
<*001681 by the Trevc de Dieu.*’ That the CTistom still 
prevailed after tliose barbarous ages had passed a way may l>e 
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aroountod lor bv the almost interminable wars of wliich 
Germany df)vvn to o»r own times has been the theatre. 
The eftert has boon, as wo have said, to lend a dec)) ini- 
print to the notions of the peasants that their interests 
have nothing in oornmon with those of the elusscs who 
call themselves their superiors In a (Terman village 
there is no aping of the dress, manners, or language of 
the towns. The rich Bauer is jiroud of his position 
ainoTigst his fellow-villagers, and retaliates the contempt 
which his appearance sometimes provokes amongst the 
townsmen, with a peculiar kind of sneering humility that 
.shows how far he is from considering it necessary to 
study piihiic ojiinion beyond the village bounds. This 
village-public opinion, if we may use the term, is how¬ 
ever an invaluable possession for (rermany, and mainl}’ 
di.stingui.slies the Gorman from the Freru-h national cha¬ 
racter. It is a blessing for (Jormany that it was pre¬ 
served through the tenijiost of the Kevoliitionary war. 
The inhabitant of a dorf,” even on the PVoneh rroniier, 
is rjjligiously disixiscd, and is careless of ridicule in fol¬ 
lowing out his notions of right and wrong. It is not 
easy to imagine a more independent dcvolojiment of 
character individually than that of the villagers, man 
towards man, and even of the two sexi*s tow'ards each 
ofhiT. In the courtships that are carried on for years 
between young jieople that grow up together, there is as 
much form and method, and far more security,lor the 
girl who is left to trust to her wits, than ladies find who 
have a host of pistolled relations at their elbow. Travel¬ 
lers are usually ]>rcvented from diving into the secrets of 
village life in Germany, both by the difficulties of the 
language and by the reluctance of the villagers to asso- 
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i-iute, or to give information beyond thoir own eJa-.s, 
The best dcsc5rij»tion that we have seen is to be found in 
the * Talcs of the Jllack Forest,’ by M. Auerba'*h, w hich 
have been translated into Fnglish, unci to which we rel'er 
our readers in confidence that they will find in them both 
information and amusement. 

An advantage that was early drawn from this village 
iiKSoeiation by the larmer, may be traced through all the 
laud of .luJich and beyond Cologne to Bonn, in a peculiar 
uniformity of tillage. The winter, summer, and fallow 
crops of the villages lie all togetlujr, an arrangement liiat 
sjtrung from the custom, still in part maintained, tA' 
grazing the stubbles after harvest, and the fallow during 
its year of rest. In the Ilhenish districts this primitive 
mode of ciillivation is generally exploded. A iallow'^ is 
tM-easionally left unsown (aice in six or seven years, but 
<lien it is carefully and even sciontifieally ploughed ac¬ 
cording to strict rule, and the village riglit of grazing has 
shrunk to iiothii\g. Kveu the peasant now* w'ould grudge 
the iliiug (hat fell iipim hia neighbour’s field, and he seeks 
by stall-feeding to enrich his heaj» at home to tlie utmost. 
Habit, how'o\er, still keeps tin* rye and wheat, the barJtjy 
and oats, the yiolaloes and beet-root side by side waere 
it is practicable, and in the highlands of Nassau and the 
plain of Darmstadt tlie traveller will find the custom in 
.•*triot ob,servanec. One serious disadvantage has how'- 
ever been entailed by it, in the seuitcred position of tlie, 
I>easants* lands; as formerly) every man had land on tlie 
lliroc sides, devoted to winter and summer erojis, and 
fallow'. The villages lie usually about a mile to a mile 
.mil a half from one another. Hence the landowner who 
i)u])pens to have one portion of hi.s land on the oui,skirts 
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oF the districtf and another, perhaps, in tlie middle of 
the villajire territory, but in an opposite dircH'tion, has all 
the difHeultv to contend with that two fields at ihmi- 

■r 

quarters of a mile from each other present, wiihoiit the 
compensation derived from others lying nearer to the 
homcsti'iuL The disadvantage attending distance even 
on large estates has been pointed out and made matter 
of scientiHe ealeiilation by M. do 'i'hLinen, whose name 
is known to Knglisli readers from his valuuhlc contrihu- 
tions to Mr. Jueob's re]H>rts. Tin" German govermnonts 
have of late years taken up the matter, and seek to pro¬ 
mote what are ealled consolidations by moans of ex¬ 
changes, so as to bi'ing the scattered land as much as 
poasible into estates lying within a ring fence. They 
meet with great ditliculty from the tbslike the peasant 
shows to part with Kind that he has long held, and the 
inewnvenienee attaching to which has Ixieri softened by 
the bonus given to him in the manner described a few 
]>agcs back. The most eth‘Ctual ])ressure that cau now 
Im? administered, will spring from the pi’osi)€‘rity of ti*ad4‘ 
and manufactures. 

With the old subdivision of projHirty, the old agricul¬ 
tural implements have in a great measure beem rclaiiic«i. 
We have olwerved why on the highlands the dung of 
cows and oxen is preferred to horse-dung. The prcfor- 
ence is however carried farther than situation will justify, 
and in the plain between Jiilich and Cologne cows and 
oxen may be seen yoked to the jilough, where the work 
as well as the dung of horses would unquestionably be 
more advantageous to the farm. Ploughing with oxen 
entails the necessity of w'heels, and in a country where 
iron is not abundant the whole ap])aratus is likely to be 
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clumsy Ibrm. The plough in use in Uk* countrii'S ot’ 
Clevcs and Jiilich most resembles the Kentish turn- 
wrest ])loiigh, but is heavier in construct ion. The mould 
board is fastcnc^d at the back by u chain w'liieh hangs on 
at either side, and in I'ront it hooks on to a ])icce of 
iron that eonnocts the share with the beam. A w’oo<len 
su])port joining the sole to the btuiin, adds (o the ehinisi- 
nefts of this jdoiigh, near which, howtiver, we have seen 
:i .somewhat improved plougli in use, to whicli a piiring- 
'jJiare is oeeasionallv affixed. 

ft 

A more singularly Au'ined plough is still in use in the 
ncighlmurhood of Ihmii. This plough is called in (ier- 
many *' lliiudspfliig,” or “ dogs'-ploiigh,'* for wliat reason 
\v<‘ eoiihl not learn, although some are desirous of eon- 
neeting it with the invasion of Attilii’s lluns. Jt is 
indeed an anticjiiarian curiosity. This instrumcni is 
ihueli lighter than the others; its long curved boani 
roiit:. »)n an (’heated cross-bar ohm* the wliecls. Its 
sole is nut abo'^e a foot in length by one ineli in breadth, 
and runs out from tlie lower end of tlic beam, 'J'he 
sfiare Is long and light, running from a liigher point 
m the In-ain to ihe ]>oint of llie sole, beyond whieli it 
projects sojuetimes in a straight line, and occasionally 
of serp<'iitirie shape. The mould-board is moveable., and 
into a socket c»n each side of the beam and S(»le. 
For surface ploughing and drilling, wo hav<* heard the 
working of this plough praised, but it w'as acknowledged 
not u» lie serviceable in deep ploughing or in breaking 
up clover leys. 

That tlie use of these heavy or in(‘fficient instruments 
in a moderately light soil, siieiias is found in Jiilich and 
CiCves, is not confined to the peasants who constantly 

JD J 
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tlu-ir inilcli-(*ows into the yoke, may perhaps be 
oxplaiiic^l by tiie cRiibinatlou of liistiUuig with farming, 
to Mliicb wo ullud(‘(l when noticing the gain afrr»r(led by 
fattening ox<'n <»n grain and potato-niash. It if- liowever 
a pnKif that no pre»sure towards great economy is felt; 
not thi:t the fanner^ aie rich enough to be able to dis¬ 
pense with it, but they can get on without it, and no\er\' 
brilliant success achieved in other s}>bores oC industry 
spur- tliem to seek I’or more. I'lie harrows used luive 
little to deserve notiee : iron teeth are every w’hero in use. 
Hut we rrnisl parliculavlv noti(’e a romiirkahly shaped 
sevthe, which is in use on the rich soils on both Uinks of 
the. Ja)W(T llhnu!!, and is ehietly used in g'cttiiig in the 
oat-cro}». ‘J'Jje blade is lighter than that of a grass-scythe, 
but of the same .shape, and is H\ed at an acute angle t(» 
the thick, siiek about three led long, from w Inch a wooden 
handle jjrojcf‘t.* at a right angle t!) the blade at the other 
end. This scythe is swung with one Jiand while lh<^ 
roaj)er hold.s his stick in the other, and after a kind ol’ 
slashing cut gathers ilie grain on the scythe and lays it 
ov^r. Wo were assured that a r<‘up«‘r with thi.s instru¬ 
ment could gt'f ovLM' half as niiicb hind again us with the 
sickle. 'J'o us it a])i)eared a fatiguing tool, and .seiin^ely 
apidicablc to Ijarley, vNhich it must cause to shed. 
The eradie-scytlie in u.-^e in Bidgiurn and other parts 
of frcrinany .s«»em«! in every v\’ay to deserve jirefer- 
dice. Sowing-machines are little used on tlie Lower 
lihine, nor are tln'ushing-niachinos in u.sc. Hand-screens 
are owed for winnowing, but the inijdeinents of this dis¬ 
trict pirsent nothing choice or v(»ry inicrc.stiug. 

We shall have occasion to s])cak more fully and more 
rav-oii;'id)ly of German agricultural implements when we 
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to fho Uppor Rhino, wh(*»'o niorc'attention Ii:ls boon 
pa’ul to tlio subject. Wc shall here endeavour to eoiri- 
j)h*te our ‘j:<*nf*ral survey ol’ the country on the Lower 
Rhine, by some remarks on the apjiearanco that [>ortiori 
prt'sents whicdi the travidlcr crosses w ho enters Germany 
tiHun Deljj^'iinn. 

Fora loiijij time after ]>as«iup: the IVu'Jsian ri*oi?ti''r be¬ 
tween Verviers or Liepe and AiN-la-Chapelle, ih^' >anie 
sc<‘nery eontiiiucs with which the traveller he« aiho ac- 
miainted on leaving the Ixmks of the ^Teiiso. I'hc steo|t 
hills are laid down in i)eautiful pastures, on which liie 
cattle irnr/.e, w'hnse diing-falls are made eonsjucao-is by 
the swee})iiigs of the broom that twice a da} di-trifuites 
this manure over the adjacent surface. Ihiirv ihriniug is 
the inheritauee of tliis <l:striet, anil the Limburg ei.eose, 
at whichever side of the border it is made, eau rj.uk with 
aiiy (Tcani-cheo.se hut tJiose of Stilton and Co* leu ham. 
Tliese psifttuiT.s cdiinot \ie in richu(''!S wills ‘’‘o-^e we 
have mentioned a-* forming the agrieullural riche:, oi’ the 
lowJarids along the fUiine, and which aie lahjt'ownon 
such a Uwel that tlie spring flosxl-s of the Rhine w.-hover 
them. The peasants liave therefore u(» supei-ah iLidunee 
(*f hay, and in winter straw ent ami occasionally mixed 
W'i+h potatoi'S, carrots, or mangel-wurzel, or oil-cake, 
foriia^ the chief fodder. Yet. the daily yield in milk we 
have found (‘stiinated at twelve to si.vioen pots, yieldsng a 
pound of butler, for four to five months after calving, with 
a falling o(f of oue-lbiid in the* remaining si\ mouths of 
the year. Six or eight weeks is the period du’iug v\ hicJi 
the cows are dry before eah’ing. As this ostinuite »ives 
from 230 to 260 lbs. of butler yearly, it equals ,i»c pro- 
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duce of the richest and best managed dairies, and its 
correctness has been questioned for the uplands. 

Where the land does not suit clover well, the resource 
of the fanner is the oil-cake. Hence the light pressure to 
which the cakes, both of rape and linseed, are exposed, 
and which lias recently been tamed to account, 1 believe, 
by English millers, who have pressed them ove" again. 
Such cakes arc^ here in great demand in dry seasons, and in 
winter are boiled up with straw, jiotatoos, and other fodder 
to keep the cows in milk. The butter, as well as the fat 
cattle, find a ready sale in tlio manufacturing distriots of 
Crefcld, Aix-la-Cha[iellc,and Belgium ; and grazing land, 
where at all fertile, sells at a high price, being limited to 
the banks of brooks and rivulets. On the uplands, 300 to 
400 dollars *, in the low inundated land, 600 to 600 dol¬ 
lars, and even more, are paid for the English acre, while 
fresh butter sells from nincpencc to ten pence per pound, 
A good cow may be had for thirty-five to fifty dollars. 
(5i. 5s. to 71. 10s.) The calf sells at two months for 
twel*^ dollars. (1/. 16s.) The cow fattened before 
winter in the Belgian fashion, to be replaced by 
another in the spring, sells for sixty to seventy-five 
dollars (9/. to 11/. 10s.) to retail butchers. There is, 
however, a great deal of unreclaimed land between 
Maestricht and Crefeld. In the present year a pur¬ 
chase of 900 morgens was made by a small company 
of capitalists to bring it into cultivation. They paid 
14,000 dollars for the whole, or at the rate of 1/, 
18s. per English acre, a price that under the cir¬ 
cumstances must be considered as illustrating the high 
value of land, of which we have spoken. We have 
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given the details of cheese-making in our description 
of Belgian agriculture, to which we refer. 

On approaching Aia-la-ChapcJle, the traveller, emerg¬ 
ing from the northern passes of the Ardennes, finds the 
large monotonous plains on tlie north, which we have de¬ 
scribed, intemiptcd only by a few quaint castellated coun¬ 
try-seats. To tlie soutli-east, us the railroad to Cologne 
follows the fall of the hills for some time, he has the 
forests of the Ardennes, with the singular addition of tall 
chimneys peeping above the trees, and indicating the site 
of the rich coal-inincs in the earth beneath them. At 
Diiren the railway reaches the open country, and the ex- 
ti'nsive level spreads on either side, seemingly bounded 
only by distant rows of hills, of which, however, some lie 
beyond the Rhine, A great deal of the land traversed 
by the railway is sand of the lightest description, and 
was a short time back unreclaimed heath. 

At Cologne the traveller reaches a city of 70,000 
inhabitants, thriving from trade, and fond of the good 
things of this world. There is also a demand from this 
neighbourhood to supply the unproductive valleys of 
the Ardennes, and that part of Limburg which is devoted 
to pasturage. Grain is therefore the chief object of 
farming, and the farmer combines, as far as he can, dis¬ 
tilling and stock-fattening with his fallow crop; the po¬ 
tato furnishing the material for both. As we approach 
Cologne large farm-houses ore here and there visible, 
surrounded by arable land, the furrows of which run up 
to the city walls. These are farms belonging to the 
clerical, charitable, and civic corporations of Cologne, 
and Bre held by men owning sufficient capital to bo able 
to draw the most advantage from the vicinity of a large 
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town, for tlie demand of which the cultivation is of course 
adapted. Some of tliese farms are upon a very large scale, 
comprising fVom 600 to 1000 acres, and indeed through¬ 
out this whole district, which is more trading than manu¬ 
facturing, large allotments &rmed by their owners, or by. 
tenants on lease, are more common than lower down the 
river. For minute infonnaiion respecting the state of 
these holdings, and of the calculations of the cultivators, 
the l>est source is accessible in tiic ready communications 
of the gentlemen connected with the Agricultural Society 
and model farm at Popplesdorf, near Bonn. 

Schwerz gives the following as the yield of com near 
Diiren:— 


Wheat . . • 3)' (of 340 lbs.) ss 20 bushels 

Rye .... 4 (of 300 lbs.) — 24 ,, 

^rley - . . 4^ (of 220 lbs ) » 28 ,, 

Winter ditto . 6 (of 220 lbs.) = 36 ,, 

Spring Wheat . 3 (of 340 lbs.) ^17 ,, 

Oats after clover 10 (of 190 lbs.) 2)7 ,, 

Rape-seed • . 7 of2 hectolitres =s 35 ,, 


(of 60 lbs.) 
(of 50 lbs.) 
(of 36 lbs.) 
(of 36 lbs.) 
(of 00 lbs.) 
(of 28 lbs.) 
of 36 litres. 


The same authority gives the following rotation and 
cro|]s as he found them in the circle of Steinbach;— 


Rye or wheat after fiillow 4} Malter 26 bushels per acre. 
Rye following ... 3 ,, ly ,, 

(Mts ozuslover stubbles .9 ,« 50 ,, ,, 

Rye following oats . • 3 17 ,, 

Oats on rye-stubble ., • 3 ,, 29 ,, ,, 

On the large well-managed farms the yield of wheat 

and rye is somewhat greater. It must also be remarked, 
that the numbers above given are taken from a course in 
.which lye follows wheat and is followed by clover, which 
after one year's ley is broken up for oats. Flaa is in 
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this whole district not grown as a market crop, the soil 
not oileringany peculiar advantages; and the grain, stocki 
and dairy-yield Jinding a ready sale upon the spot with¬ 
out demanding any effort of skilled labour. Rape-seed, as 
is evident from the return given above, is a highly remu¬ 
nerating crop, and, as we have observed, will not fail in 
any judicious rotation for the future, as it can now be 
easily exported. Clover-seed is also extensively grown 
between Aix-la-Chapelle and Bonn. 

The plain between Cologne and Euskirchen, where 
the eastern offsets of the Ar^nnes nm out to the Rhine 
and form its boundary, oifcra little differing in aspect 
lor the farmer from the ground we have traversed. The 
same mode of cultivation prevails, and the village system 
is predominant, although the effects of rising prosperity 
in the richer classes begin to show themselves in pretty 
country-seats well placed upon the fall of the hills, that 
give life to the landscape. Bonn has recently become a 
central point of attraction for farmers, as the seat of an 
agricultural college and ex]ierimcntal farm on a small 
scale. It is not improbable that some of tlie taste for 
farming which is now displayed at Windsor w'as acquired 
or at least improved at Popplcsdorf. Of these colleges, 
which are numerous in Germany, we shall speak more at 
large in a later part of our volume. 

A plague peculiar to the dry districts along the Rhine 
is found in the mice, which in a 6nc season swarm in such 
myriads, that whole fields arc devastated where no 
energetic means arc adopted for destroying them. It is 
true that the winter frosts and spring floods cleanse the 
fields to ail appearance thoroughly of this nuisance; yet, 
if the month of May be fine, they appear in August with 
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imdimiziuhed force. In varioua villages the remedies 
attempted are different. Sometimes a reward in money is 
offered per one hundred skins, and the youthful population 
is encouraged to exert its skill and passion for the chace 
on the modem hydra. All such efforts prove, however, 
ineffectual to keep down the numbers of the general foe, 
whose paths across a corn-field are nearly as broad as 
those trodden by single foot-i^assoiigcrs, while the hoard 
abstracted from his crop is estimatefl by the farmer from 
the number of straws nibbled off at a short distance from 
the ground, the ears from, which have disappeared within 
the subterranean labyrinths, that often repay the labour of 
digging up. In the neighbourhood of Jiilicb a mode of 
smoking out the mice has been introiluced from Belgium. 
An iron pan, two feet high, has at liottoin a grating sup¬ 
ported by a pin. On the grating some charaoal is laid, 
and the pan, when filled with mgs, leather, and sulphur, 
is fastened with an air-tight cover which has a small 
tube, into which a small hose connected with a bel¬ 
lows is inserted. The pan is hehl by an upper and a side 
handle. The night before it is used the field is sur¬ 
veyed, and all open mouse-boles are trodden close. In 
the morning such as are rc-opcned indicate those which 
are tenanted, and one being selected, the lower part of 
the pan is pressed against it, and the bellows being set at 
werk^ smoke issues from the orifice near the grating, 
and penetrates into the runs or galleries that connect the 
boles. . A number of assistants are reqtiired to tread the 
crevices dose through which the smoke is seen to escape; 
and if all duo precautions be taken, great numbers of these 
diminutive enemies may be slaughtered, and at the 
time buried in their subterranean holds. 
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Much has been humorously said on the subject of the 
( magisterial edicts which in Germany |ienodk:alIy pre^ 
scribe the cleansing of fruit-trees, and the estirtction of 
snails, slugs, and caterpillars, which is literally enjoined 
f ** de par le roi.’* It is, however, easier to smile at such 
f attempts than to suggest an efiectual remedy. Experience 
, has shown that if fruit-trees are properly examined, and the 
L crevices in the bark well cleaned, the destruction caused by 
\ insects, whose growth, like that of the plant they live upon, 
j is favoured by the fine climate, may be much diuiinished. 

I The fruit gathered on the Rhine is everywhere an addi- 

I tion to the comforts, and often a source of enviable revenue 

1 

' to the villagers, ripening well and being wholesome; and 
it is one of the evils of a minute subdivision of pTO|>ei<ty 
that simultaneous exertion is difficult to obtain when 
needful. The magisterial sanction is therefore sought to 
force the tardy to similar exertion with the industrious, 
whose help all can command in the common cause, but 
whoso exertions no one should be allowed to thwart by 
wilfol neglect. If any who ridicule this village legis¬ 
lation had seen the whole male population of a district 
in Hungary, or In Southern Russia, turn out armed to 
resist an invasion of locusts, th^ would appredate the 
- simple efforts to the effectual application of which Western 
Europe is indebted for its ir^om from many of the 
plagues that still devastate the richer tracts of the East. 
One of the most necessary, and at the same time one of 
the BBOst effectual, of the precautions thus taken^ and of 
which we in England are most happily ignorant, is the 
^Siantine and inspection to which horned cattle im¬ 
ported from Turkey are subjected all along the eastern 
frontier of the Austrian empire. It is not unoommoit to 
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h&ve r;attle driven from Moldavia to the chief (ilerman 
nicat-markctfi, and without, this care diseases would con* 
Btantly be spread amongst us. 

We have already indulged in many general reflections 
in this early portion of our task, but we cannot leave this 
district of the Lower Rhine to enter u;)on the novel and * 
voiicd scenes that lie in and beyond the mountains 
to whose base we have wandered, without once more 
l(M)king back on vt'hat we have passed, because we feel 
that our readers have by this time obtained an insight 
into agricultural life that must awaken deep and stirring 
reflection. From Cieves to (’ologne in a straight line is 
about 70 miles ; from Aix*]a*Chapclle to Hagen in West¬ 
phalia, the base of the triangle wc have measured, is 
nearly 100 miles. Our triangle is therefore etiuivalent 
to one leaning with its base upon London and Rath, and 
having its aficz either at the extremity of the Isle of 
Wight, or in a northern direction at Coventry. Yet how 
different an appeai^ce do the two English districts here 
marked out present from the [lortion of Germany with 
w'hieh we would eom]iare them ! Good high roads and 
navigable rivers traverse the German as the English dis¬ 
tricts, and afibrd them the advantages of trade. The popu¬ 
lation is nearly equal in density, and in abundance of iron 
and cheapness for the general consumer there is no great 
disparity. To the most unpractised eye, however, it must 
be evident that in the English districts more wealth is 
acquired in the year than in the German. The crops are 
more abundant, the outlay of capital is repaid sooner, the 
prices of produce are all higher in England than on the 
Rhine. J^et us go into the details of tlic oomfiarison. 

It will hardly be disputed that the profit drawn from 
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ag^culture, as well as from other branches of industry, 
is the more conspicuous the fewer the hands are that 
divide it. Now since farming, properly so called, is 
carried on in England upon allotments vaiying from 100 
to 1000 acres, whei*eas the common limits in this part of 
* GfTmany are from 10 to 300 acres; the difference in the 
numbers sharing the profits in both countries is at least 
as one to eight or perhaps ten. We have no doubt that 
the number of estates exceeding 1000 ac^res, managed by 
one farmer in central England, exceeds the number of 
those above 300 acres on the Rhine. In the districts 
more remote from the thoroughfares of trade, the propor¬ 
tion of the population employed in agriculture is over¬ 
whelming as compared with other occupations. Hoiice 
the low prices of produce in good years, and the difficulty 
the Germans find in accumulating capital. Where there 
is a superfluity of produce, if all produce the same, there 
can be no market. So it is in Germany. Every man 
grows his own bread. Who is to buy of those who pro¬ 
duce more than they require for their own consumption V 
It is owing to this circumstance, and not because the cost 
of tillage is loss, that prices are so low. To raise them it 
will be necessary to open new fields of labour in trade 
and manufactures, into which many of the present culti¬ 
vators of the land must be induced to migrate, and thus 
to leave to a smaller number the division of the profits in 
agriculture. The gift to the peasants of the small lots 
they held, in the manner before described, had quite a 
contrary tendency, by keeping them on the land which 
they would by degrees have left. But at that time, and 
even still, the panacsea prescribed in Germany for all 
widely spread discontent is to subdivide the land. Unless 
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such a measure be accompanied by a multiplication of the 
consumers, that is to say, of the markets, it is not easy to 
see 'wbat agriculturists have to gain by such a step. In 
Prussia it is estimated that three persons are employed in 
agriculture for one engaged in trade or manufactures. 
This will explain why, ivitli such low prices as we 
usually find quoted in Germany, there is never a super¬ 
abundance of com, while prices rise rapidly on the first 
symptom of a demand from England. It will al&o account 
for the modes of cultivation that prevail, under which 
only a moderate yield is extracted from tlio land. That 
with the soil and climate of the Lower Rhino a far greater 
return miglit Ik; obtained, is shown by the example of 
Belgium and England. But why should it be raised if 
there is no one to buy it ? The exportation of wlieat to 
Franee and Belgium assumes every year a more constant 
fonu. It will not be long before England appears 
as a regular customer at the Continental markets. 
It will then remain to be seen whether the more 
distant but more fertile districts of Poland will be able to 
furnish grain on better terms than the nearer plains of 
Germany, with their intelligent population. The irre¬ 
gularity of our demand has obliged countries that cannot 
produce without cost to leave us out of their calculations. 

The next weighty consideration that presses itself upon 
us is the fact that, in the trading and manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, and on the Rhine generally, both the rent of land 
and its capital value are higher than that of similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced land in England. We have endeavoured to 
explain this &u;t from the circumstance that there are 
crops that all times assert their full value in the market 
of the world, such as seeds, flax, tobacco, dairy produce* 
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&c. On these the German farmer who works on a suf¬ 
ficiently lar^e scale relies for his profit. It so happens 
that the demand for all those articles must increase when 
the price of com falls, for more of them is conaumed when 
bread is cheap than when it is dear. Thus the landlord 
^holds the disease and its remedy in his own hands; if he 
wishes market crojis, as they arc here culled, to rise in 
value, he must lower the price of grain. If corn became 
so cheap that it was not worth growing, he would find 
nri ininiciise demand for all other produce to indemnify 
him. TTj)on this calculation have those countries relied 
who have imposed no restrictions upon the price of grain; 
and w'c see from the cxj>crience of the Rhenish farmer 
on a larg<*r scale, that it is a just one whore trade and 
manufactures furnish wherewith to pay for siiperfiuitibs. 

, This remuneration, however, cannot be expected in any 
country where iK)litical or fiscal regulations favour an ac¬ 
cumulation of cultivators on a small scale; and the rule is 
coiisecpiently as little vitiat«*d by the experience of otln r 
parts of Germany as it is by that of Bengal, wliere similar 
j)Overty prevails amidst still richer natural advantages. 

We have before remarked that farming out land to 
tenants is a practice that is only common on the Lower 
Rhine. In otiicr ])arts of Germany the large demesnes 
of the crown, and of the nobility, as well as the estates of 
corporations and foundations, are let on lease to a class of 
tenants possessing capital, and generally specially edu¬ 
cated for the (K‘( upation. Rents arc in these instances 
mostly rated according to the vicinity or distance of the 
large tow'ns. On the Lower Rhine land of all kinds is 
to be had on lease and in allotments of all sizes. A 
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short calculation shows the owner w hether he docs better 
to retain a farm in his own hands or to let it to a tenant, 
and trade and manufactures open to all persons other 
sources of industry and gain besides agriculture. Before 
tile French invasion the term of a lease used to vary be¬ 
tween twelve and twenty-four years, with a surrender^ 
clause at the end of half the term. The French lawyers 
(perhaps rather the diminished credit which tlieir invasion 
caused) introduced shorter terms, that have since been 
adhered to. Three, six, and nine years, with a surrender 
clause for every third year, are now common terms. 
That farming originally here obtained on the Metayer 
system, or for rents of half the produce of the land, is 
evinced by one of the names still used to designate a 
small farnicT, viz., “ Ilalbwinncr,” or one who gains half 
the produce. Such contracts are still to lx* fr.und hero 

n 

and there on a small scale, but money-rentF rrc now pre¬ 
valent in the whole of this district, 'i'he sums agreed 
for vary both according *o the size of the holding and its 
situation. We were told of a large estate of ncarl}'^ 1000 
acres that w'os let for 2800 francs, while small lots in the 
ifumediate vicinity brought us much as 50 francs {)er 
acre. In such eases it is difficult to learn w ithout minute 
inquiry what burdens devoWe upon the tenant besides 
the rent, for he frequently undertakes all the ros[»oiisi- 
bility for roads, schools, churches, to wdiich the land¬ 

lord is liable. In the neighbourhood of the estate men¬ 
tioned lies another, 300 morgens in extent, which |iays 
six francs per acre. But these sums give no correct idea 
of the value of land at present, it being in'i]K)ssiblc t^ 
procure small w'ell-situated lots under 10 dollars, and 
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larger farms, with suitable buildings, at less than 5 to G 
dollars per Prussian morgen, or English acre, where the 
situation offers no remarkable advantages, 

'i'lie period of entering here is usually the 1st of May; 
occasionally, however, the 9th of November. The going- 
/out tenant leaves dung and straw behind him, and claims 
the winter corn sown, which must not cover moixi than 
one-third of the arable land. There are no other valua¬ 
tions, and the outlay for fencing is confined to the clearing 
ifiw ditches, quickset hedges having disappeared on the 
taivelJer’s leaving the Belgian frontier. 
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All travellers that had a day or two to spare ^'n ascend¬ 
ing the Rhine used formerly to make an excursion from 
Godcsberg into the valley of the Ahr, Sin<;e the esta¬ 
blishment of the steam-boats, many of these aide ex¬ 
cursions are neglected, os being too tedious, agricul¬ 
turist (iocs not measure the interest attaching to his tour 
by its I(3ngth, and in studying the remarkable contrast 
oifered by the Rlienish highlands to the plains we have 
traversed, he will find a stay in the Ardennes well' 
worth his while. 

The.hills that a little below Godesberg run out to the 
Rhine, and with the chain of the. Seven Hills opposite 
form the boundary of what is sopi-operly designated the 
Countries,” arc the eastern raniificaticms of the Ar¬ 
dennes, the true and irretnovable boundary between 
France and Germany. Leaving Godcsberg, the tourist 
passes, at Vilip, on to the elevated plateau, whose voi- 
cunic origin is evident to the most supei-ficial glance. 
The rocky ground covered with a thin layer of cartli, and— 
where cultivation has fostered and increased its accumu- 
latioii—crops whose precarious appe^arance but too well 
Bcxiounts for the poverty of the cultivators, present 
chilling foreground, behind w'hich naked crags rise in 
various elevations, darkly and cheerlessly crowned in the 
distance by the summit of the Micholsbcrg. The middle- ' 
ground of the picture is filled up by forests that seem 
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boundless to the view, covering the bases oi* the craggy 
ranges, especially lo the right, where their dark shadow¬ 
ing from an elevated point can be followed until all 
merges into indistinct grey. Through one of those fo¬ 
rests, “ the Wood of riamcrshcim,” so called from a 
neighbouring hall with knightly j)rivilegcs, the road to 
Munstcreifcl, or the Minster of the Ardennes (in Ger¬ 
man Eifel), conducts the traveller. A walk or drive of 
about fifteen miles has transported him from a sunny 
corn-growing plain, into a wild mountuinons region, 
whose ancient evil repute is still curiously attested by 
the pains every one in the towns and villages through 
which he passers takes to assure him that the)' do not be¬ 
long to the EifeJ. And yet in times when the lowlands 
where the object of knightly ravage, these barren heights 
were tenanted by noble families; and to judge by llm 
respectable appearance of the Jesuits’ Convent at 
Munstcreifcl, as w'ell as by the name of the place itself, 
they were not so poor as to be despised by the Church. 
Miinstercifcl is situated on the little mountain brook 
called the Erft, which, from the damage its Waters occa¬ 
sion, is called the wilde Erft,” and its story gives occa¬ 
sion to notice one of the remarkable phenomena which 
are almost ])cculiar to Germany, or at least to Central 
Europe, and some of the causes of which have latterly 
been systematically calculated by agriculturists. The 
sudden rise of craggy summits amidst extensive plateaux 
and wide spreading plains, probably occasions a resistance 
to the electrical streams circulating in the atmosphere, 
which collect around them until an explosion takes place, 
Huch as is rarely known in Western Europe. The “ Cloud- 
break** (Wolkenbruch) b the name given in Germany to 
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FO prcat a discharge of^^ato^ from the atmos])hcre ihat 
its weight entails sudden destruction on all that it may 
strike. 'J'recs are rooted up, and liurled down the tor¬ 
rents uioniontarily formed. Cattle gi-aziiig are carried off, 
and liouscs, if struck by the full force of tlic deluge, arc 
thrown down and washed from their sites. The infliction 
is one to Tvhich mountainous districts are most subject. 
T'hat we have not exaggerated the mischief thus done, 
will be best attested by the description of a cloudbrcak 
which .oeciiiTcd in 1818, at Mimstcreifcl, and destroyed 
nearly the whole town. 'Wv extract it from Professor 
E. M. Arndt’s recently |«iblishcd ‘ Wanderings round 
(lodcsbcrg,' feeling, as every one must who ktiow's the 
author or his story, that where he lakes u]) the jien, others 
may well lay it down. 

“It is nearly twenty-six years since the lovely spring 
w’ealher (I think on the fourth of May), induecdine and 
tny friend Hiillmann to tiike a drive along the hills to 
Briihl. Towards evening we wore warned homewards 
from a ramble under the oaks and beech troos of the park, 
by an accumulation of thick dark clouds, out of wdiich 
in’egular vivid flashes broke. It soon grew ]Htcli dark, 
and a hail-shower was follow'ed a violent thunder¬ 
storm, and such heavy rain, that the road we drove home 
by was broken up in difieront places. Tliis storm was 
destined to renovate Miinstcreifcl. The tempest had 
discharged a * cloudbrcak * over the town, which tore up 
Ihc banks and weirs of the ri\Tilct, caiTving with it 
bridges, mills, houses, in its wild track, and destroying 
whole streets in the town, w hich have since been rebuilt. 
Situated in a glen between lofty hills down which die 
bxwok winds its serpentine course, the traveller cannot 
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VL'Cogiiisc in tiic shallow W'ators of its summer bed tlio 
ravaging violence of the torrents that pour down it when 
snow molts suddenly, or thunder-storms discharge their 
Viators into it.” 

The summits, w'hosc flattened surface, altliougli inter* 
sected by deep ravines, form what may be called the pla¬ 
teau of the Eifel, arc, as has been said, of volcanic fonn- 
ation. Not the tufa that around Naples spreads iertility 
and abundance, but rather tlie lava that sun'ounds Homo 
ill the bleak and naked Campagna, is the chief fonriatiou 
In this district, which the tourist crosses on his way to 
the Merc of Laach. The Lake of Loach (an evident 
tautological appellation) fills the (rater of an extinct 
volcano of the largest size, and similar lakes or meres, 
called Miuirc ” in the neighbourhood, to the number of 
twenty-seven, have been discovered. This portion of the 
lllienish province of Prussia is the poorest in arable land 
of the whole kingdom. The irregular elevated surface^ 
is euvcrcH with bog, and the thin coating of soil docs not 
aflbnl nourishment for the roots of trees. Every valley, 
liowever, is inhabited, and on the rapid sloi^cs along the 
banks of the Ahr and towards the Rhine vines and fruit- 
trees produce valuable crops. The wildest port of these 
liighlands is called the Snow Eifel, and rises in the circle 
of Prlim to the height of 2100 feet. 

In the valleys falling into the Rhine, and in the valley 
of the Rhine itself, tlie cultivation of fruit is the great 
resource of the iK'asant landowners. Every piece of cul¬ 
tivated land, or of land fit for cultivation, is covered with 
walnut, apple, pear, or cherry trees. The commune of 
Riibenach can show that the village revenues draw 
annually 10^000 francs fi*om Coblenz for cherries alone. 

£ 2 
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The trade in fruit is described as taking place in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—The boatmen from the Rhine come 
some time previously to the village to treat for the fruit. 
When the period agreed upon arrives, the bell of the 
village gives the signal, and every villager, w'hether rich 
or poor, begins to strip the cherry-trees, and carry the 
filled baskets down to the river’s side. One of the vil¬ 
lage hcadboroiighs stands at the ship's side and weighs 
the fruit delivered. To him the money is paid by the 
boatmen, and he divides it on the following Sunday,after 
Vespers, amongst the f)ea8anls. 

Walnuts are a favourite crop in the hilly parts, but not 
in the valleys, as it is said that the leaves damage the 
ground where they fall. The nuts yield delicious oil, 
and to obtmn this they are chiefly pressed. Apples and 
pears are cut into pieces and strung on packthread. 
They arc then hung up to dry, and Berve as vegetables 
to eat with roast meat or with pancakes through the 
winter. Sometimes they are boiled up with plums and 
bc«t-root, the latter addition being intended in lieu oi 
sugar. The fruit of the Eifcl is good, but the really de¬ 
licious fruit on the Rhine begins with the Moselle or 
with the fall of the Eifel towards that river. From Cob- 
Icur. onwards the apples and pears attain a ripeness that 
makes them not only a pleasing but a nourishing article 
of food, and we have often thought of the difference be¬ 
tween inc apple-pies on tlio banks of the Thames, and 
those which, when well imitated on the Rhino, require no 
sugar to correct acidity in the fruit. Plums of a poor 
flavour, but excellent bearers, are indigenous in Germany, 
and form a jiart of the luxuries of every \illagc from the 
Baltic to tlie Aljis. In the Rhenish districts they are 
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skinned and put with a little water into jars, which are 
placed ill the baking-ovens after the bread is taken out. 
Tlicy there simmer to a pulp or syrup, which is spread, 
instead of butter, on the bread. The consumption of this 
simple ]>rcscrvc is so great, tliat a good or bad season for 
plums materially affects the price of butter. 

The inhabitants of Ithenish Prussia still speak with 
gratitude of a French prefet in Napoleon’s time, who 
actively ])roinoted the introduction of good kinds of fruit, 
and the cstablishiiicrt of village nursery-grounds. But 
that tlie Germans did not require to be schoolmastercd 
on this score originally by the French, is shown by the 
current statement that the village of Mettcrnicli lost 
14,000 fruit-trees during the invasion of 1700. 

Ill this part of his journey tlic traveller, indeed, loses 
sight of the large calculations of capitalists, and of 
the general economical plan that runs through the indus¬ 
trious exertions of nations, lie finds the local relations 
of every village and towulet scattered along the pre- 
cijiitous banks of the Rhine influence him, and after a 
time he begins to follow the inclinations and even to 
account for many apparent prejudices on the part of the 
inhabitants. In the great occupation of turning to 
the best account the soil and dimate given to them 
by Providence, the peasant of the Rhine stands un¬ 
tutored except by experience. And could the tourist 
hear these men in their blouses and thick gaiters converse 
on the subject, he would be surprised at the mass of 
practical knowledge they possess, and at the caution and 
yet the keenness with which they study these advantages. 
Of this all may rest assured, that from the commence¬ 
ment of the of&ets of the Eifel, where the village culti- 
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Nation assumes an individual and strictly local character, 
reason can be given for the manner in which every 
i!ich of land is laid out, as for every halni, root, or tree 
that covers it, 

llcforc reaching Coblenz, the fields are covered with 
fruit-trees, planted in rows like the mulberry-trees in the 
rioi*th of Italy. These ydantations arc spread as far as 
IMaycnce, that is to say, as far as the fields lie at a cer¬ 
tain ele\ation above the river, and which in dry seasons 
are benefited by the shade of the trees. Many belong 
not to iiidiNidiiala, but to tlie parish. These are usually 
contracted for annually by dealers, or sj)cculutive pea- 
s.'int<!, who make their beds in a temporary straw hut under 
the trees, if the number makes it worth their wlnle, to 
guaril against depredators. 

VV(^ arc sorry not to be able to confirm the good 
opinion that has sometimes been expressed by tourists, 
who arc not in the secret, of the good behaviour of little 
boys and girls, and of travellers of all kinds, in Germany. 
Ilf fact, fruit is everywhere a tem])ting thing, imd the 
Rhenish villagers rciiose no more laitli in the abstinence 
of their neighbours than experience justifies. The field- 
police is both well organized and strictly exercised, and 
yet the complaints of ih'prcdations increase from year to 
year. At tlie period of the rijicning of the fruit c.xtra 
\vatehnrt*n are appointed, and the owners take this 
burthen often on themselves, wdicn they arc allowed to 
arm themselves with an fowling-piece loaded with 
sliot. It is to such precautions that the loaded state of 
the trees is mainly to be ascribed, that has excited so 
much wonder. According to the village law's, moreover, 
a delinquent caught in the act of field-stealing becomes 
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re5]>ousil)lc for ull tlio dcprcilatioiis tliat have been 
committed in the same year previous to his apprehen¬ 
sion. In default of any person thus detected and made 
responsible, the party robbed can proceed against the 
village for redress, on the ground of insufficient protec¬ 
tion from the field-police. A curious attempt is some¬ 
times made to identify stolen fruit or vegetables in tljc 
public market-places of the large towns. Tlic hubbub 
occasioned by such a proceeding, and thu indiscriminate 
kind of evidence produced by the parties interested, our 
readers will easily picture to themselves. 

Chestnuts furnish the inhabitants of the Rhenish dis¬ 
tricts throughout with an article of food. They arc 
either eaten plain after roasting, or arc boiled with 
various vegetables ; and are occasionally served as stuffing 
with fowls. 'Jlic largest plantation we have hoard of 
belongs to the town of Wiesbaden, and consists of several 
thousand trees, which yield a considerable animal re¬ 
venue*. Along the llergstrassc, betw'cen Darmslatlt and 
Heidelberg, as along the eastern fall of the Black Forest, 
and the offsets of the Vosges on the opposite side of the 
Rhino, the chestnut is a favourite tree in the village fiuit- 
jilantations. 

In any of the sequestered villages along the romantic 
])art of the Rhine, which present little that is interesting 
on the subject of corn-growing or dairy-fanning, tlio 
traveller W'ill find a good opportunity of studying wliat 
may be called the foundation of Gcmian nationality. 
The feeling of nationality Ills its deepest roots in the 
village economy, which we before described in general 
tonus. The villages hold the pcjoplo together, and in 
them the first attempts at association on a large scale 
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have been made, and, perhaps, contain the germ of a 
healthy and useful development. At all events it be¬ 
hoves all in this ago of change and reformation not to 
pass over the picture presented to us by the Germans, 
of what a people can preserve through difficulties, if 
we do not find in it how far judicious enterprise might 
be ciirried. 

In the German village, to begin with the higher 
elements, the church is neither the property of the 
patron nor of the incumbent, nor is it vested in trustees 
fur the boncht of tlie inhabitants. It belongs to the 
parish, or Genicindc,” as the associated householders 
arc called in German. The school, in the same man¬ 
ner, and all public institutions or buildings, roads, or 
water-courses, often mills and industrial establishments, 
that have been constructed at the expense oi', or pre¬ 
sented by ])atrons to, the village, arc the property of the 
little community. Ilut it will be said that persons 
must represent all corporations, to sue and to be sued. 
The Gt:nnan village is represented by one or more head- 
boroughs according to its size, who have the honourable 
charge of protecting the public property, both against 
official and private aggression. The consc({ueucc of this 
retention of the management of their affiurs in the 
villagers’ own hands, has been a i-eniarkable conservation 
of village property, and every member of a Gemeinde 
has the satisfaction of thinking that he is not alone 
herded witli others in a county division for the purpose 
of facilitating taxation ory^pilitia returns, but that he is 
a member of an active association, which has Hie im¬ 
parted to it by a sense of its holding property which 
must be managed and turned to account. It is most 
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iiitcreeting to hoar the men to whom the direction of 
these village affairs is intnisted (and the office was long 
elective, being given only to such as deserved public 
confidence) on the manifold questions arising from the 
inanagcmeut of this property. Their circumspection, 
blended with the quiet manner of cx])ressing themselves 
which is peculiar to respectable men of all classes in 
Germany, has often the ap])caranco of slowness; and to 
those not better acquainted with them, would seem to 
indicate a good-natured easiness that would lead them to 
be dujied. This notion is soon dispelled when business 
has to be transacted, and it then becomes evident that 
the peasant has often best considered his o])inion before 
lie pronounced it, and others arc often glad to come I'ound 
to it. Within a short period the privilege of electing 
their *headborough has been taken from the villagers of 
Prussia. The central point of meeting in every village is 
some favourite inn. At nightfall the men of any .stand¬ 
ing usually resort to it as a lounge. They meet there 
the officials of the magistracy, if there be any, the tax- 
gatherer, and those who either, having no establishment, arc 
boarders with the host, or who seek the spot to exchange 
opinions with their neighbours. In the early part of the 
evening, the pastor may be seen amongst them, and his 
presence indicates that propriety is not supposed to be 
violated by such meetings so long as order is maintained. 
W^ hoever is sufficiently master of the language to follow' 
the peculiar tone of the coiivorsatioii, which is anything 
but wordy—if he be indurated tobacco fumes, wdll carry 
away with him from a few sittings, the idcaof a people ma¬ 
naging their own little interests with full consciousness— 
with an attention to economy that is most praiseworthy— 

E 3 
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and ^vitii a rogiu'd to propriety that must call for admiration. 
Although a ne^vspapcr is to be found in every village, 
and transatlantic ])roceedings now interest nearly every 
German family, yet jjolitics are not much discussed until 
they assume the tangible form of interfering with village 
pro])crty. The disputed jioints respecting general or 
provincial parliaments, freedom of the pre^s, ai.d consti- 
liuions granted or subverted, do not, in the present state 
of things, suifieiently exeitc the peasant, wIjo is more on 
his guard against innovators, and against other jircpon- 
derating influences in Uic state, than against the growth 
of the prerogative, Wc have already attributed to this 
village system the iecling of a separation of interests 
which we have observed between the ]>casnnts and what 
are called the higher classes. The tie arising from large 
lamled properties, for the privilogeof using which the tenant 
in England w'as long considered as indebted to the favoui* 
of the landlord, is here not to bo found. Every man usually 
oecypies his own land and lives in his owm house—not so 
comfortably as an Englishman olten docs in a house 
that is rented—but, certainly, independently. On the 
other hand, the ill-will that threatens from a pressing 
demand for land for manufacturing purposes in England, 
need not here be feared, for the minute division of the 
land, united with the security conferred by the ofticially 
ix^gistcred titles, facilitates the necessary transfers. In the 
small villages the police is left to the manngeinoiit of the 
hcadl>orottgh, who receives his instriicticms from ibe 
chief town of the circle, and the popular element in this 
system reconciles the people to the strict registi-ation of 
the inhabitants, w'ith their occupations, and property m 
Fand and cattle, which is insisted uxxhi. This registra- 
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tion U again a source of credit, as mortgages must also be 
registei'cd to be ctfcctivc, and titles to land are clear anil 
inexpensive to make out. Transfers of real property arc 
oiVen made in Germany under these official titles; the 
expense of conveying wl;ich in England would more 
than absorb the purchase-money. The village registers 
arc of ancient date in Germany, and since the military 
surveys have been completed for the repartition of 
the land>tax, lire accompanied by ma^H that afford a 
minute view of the countiy, such as leaves the most 
ardent statician nothing to desire. Wc are only bc- 
ginTiing to use the detailed iiifoiTnation that can in this 
way he collected, and the Prussian government has cou- 
tiibutud liberally to our stock of knowledge re»pe<;ting 
Central Europe. From tlio constitution of the village 
government, that wc have endeavoured to describe, it is 
evident that the most detailed and authentic information 
wust )>c at the minister's command. Out of this stale 
of publicity regarding private affairs a peculiar tone of 
moral feeling necessarily arises. Every man's proceed^ 
ings in the village being known, and the state of his ])ro- 
|)erty being no secret, there is little room for an affecta¬ 
tion of prosperity tliat does not exist. On the other 
iiand, the poor know and keep each other in count c- 
nance by their number. Nor do feelings of false pride in 
those villagcfl prevent young men and women from going 
into service in the place where perhaps their parents oc- 
ca])ied an independent position. There is a kindly tone 
prevalent, very different from tliat which separates the 
servB&t from the master in England, One table gene¬ 
rally unitos the whole family at meals, and the small land- 
owner, as well as his wife, shares the field labour 
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M'ith tlio knecht,” or servant, and with the inagd, ” 
or servant girl. 

We are here far from wishing to represent the dorf 
as a iKittern of rustic institutions, but wc would recom¬ 
mend the study of these village corporations to inquiring 
travellers, as containing many elements of good, and, above 
all, as Ibstcring independence of feeling anil openness of 
character, both invaluable qualities in a people. 

The village or common property comprises woodland 
ns well as grazing-land, and, as has been said, frequently 
includes watercourses, public places and buildings, as well 
as iiiouoy invested in the public funds. The revenue de¬ 
rived from all these souixsesis applied, as far as it goes, in 
alleviation of parochial and county taxation. From this 
fund the poor persons that become chargeable arc 
supported. We have been told of [Mirishes where the 
members of the village corporation receive a dividend out 
of the common property. To obtain admittance to Iho 
ri^ts of a villager a stranger must pay a certain sum, 
which is largo or small according to the wealth of the 
corporation. lie then enjoys the grazing and fuel rights, 
and tlie modification in taxation which the annual revenue 
procures. In the Rhenish districts the fee on admittance 
is high when compared with Central Germany. It is, 
w'C bel*'Wc, highest in Rhenish Bavaria, where, in some 
villages, it amounts to 1500 florins, or 120/. 

.4. The various official personages of the village, such as 
the field-police, the cow, swine, and goose herd, the 
schoolmaster, the hcadborough and his officer or bailiff, 
receive their salaries from this fund, out of which, too, 
all public expenses, where it suffices, arc defrayed. The 
church has generally its own foundation. 
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We cannot omit a very important service rendered by 
the government in the appointment of’ district pliysieians, 
who are bound to go wherever they may be rerpiircd, amt 
to report on the genend state of the public healtli. Tho 
poorest person can demand their assistnnee witliout fee¬ 
ing ihoin, but the richer ])casants never fail to give some 
conipensatioii. This cxecllent institution is eonipletcd 
b.y the appointment of oiTieial druggists in all district 
cu])itals, who arc bound to keep only the best drugs, and 
to sell them at a fixed tarifl’. In no c^ounti'y is nicdicul 
relief less expensive and more easily accessible than in 
(lermany. 

We propose treating in separate ehaptc'-s ih« special 
intorfereneo assumed by the state in one of the most 
important brandies of village economy—the rnanagoroont 
of the forests. The taxes that are raised directly from 
agrieuhure we also propose to explain and illustrate in u 
s])ecial chapter. Tint some of these village arrangements, 
although savouring of antiquity, arc calculated to rouse 
tlie inquiry whether the spirit which called them into 
existence, and the calculation upon which they are 
founded, might not be acted upon still to the great ad¬ 
vantage of society. 

In tho first place, to the mill of the lord of the manor, 
to whicli the peasants, while serfs, were bound to bring 
their grain to be ground, a village mill has succeeded, 
occasionally forming part of the corporation property, 
sometimes owned by shareholders who have purchased the 
mill of some once privileged owner. As it is still usual 
all over Germany for peasants to grind their owm com, 
there may be seen a table in all these mills in which the 
miller’s fee, usually a portion of the meal, is expressed for 
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all the qaantitics commonly brought. Tho fooling of 
security conveyed by the power of doing w'ithout ex¬ 
traneous help, a relic perhaps of the times when commu- 
incations were liable to constant interruption, and bail 
roads made carriage difficult or impossible, still gives 
value to these mills. Wc have known instances of large 
sums being refused for mills that were sought for manu¬ 
facturing purposes ; the ground assigned being that the 
village could not do without its mill. 

A ]iiib1ic baking-oven is another appendage to a Ger¬ 
man village, although every rich peasant has his own; 
The oven is heated in succession by those wdio use it, 
each person bringing his own w'ood. In autumn the flax, 
after stpe])ing or dew-rotting, is dried in this oven. The 
tendency of modern times is to dispense with these efforts 
to attain, by association, what was difficult or expensive 
for individuals to establish. We cannot help thinking 
that more may be said in defence of these common insti¬ 
tutions than ill praise of much that has superseded them. 
Tho great article of consumption, bread, is, for instance, 
enjoyed at least in purity by the aid of the village mill. 
Cheapness of course is at present not attained by the 
peasant, who never calculates the value of the time he 
spends in procuring food, and who ceidainly does not rank 
•the exemption of the females of his family from drudgery 
dmongst liis luxuries. They are allotted ffieir full share of " 

Outdoor w'ork, os well as all the care of the household. 

-1 

• c<sThc expense incurred by labour lost, or incffieicnlly 
applied, is, however, no result of the institutions which 
iiemand tho sacrifice under their present management, 
it would only be neccssaiy to place the mill, 
Jhstance, on the footing of a private trading concern. 
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und to value the corn delivered and the meal re* 
ceived in money, to make all waste apparent, and to 
suggest the requisite meaits of economy. Were the 
i'orosts und grazing coramons treated in the same manner 
u like result would take place. The invaluable con¬ 
trol retained by the villagers over their miller, of dis¬ 
placing him for misconduct, \Yould secure their meal from 
tho adulteration of \^hicli the inhabitants of towns so 
justly complain. We cannot help thinking that a ju¬ 
dicious development of this German village system would 
secure to the people many of the advantages which they 
hope, by what arc called socialist or communist unions, 
to attain, without exposing them to the dangers which 
these innovations threaten. Food of all kinds and cloth¬ 
ing cheap and good might be secured by village shops, 
or by the establishment of district* magazines, on a plan 
like that of the Apothecaries’ halls that arc now found 
in all German toivns under tlie inspection of the govern¬ 
ment. The adulteration of colonial wares, that is noto¬ 
rious, forms as heavy a drain on the health as the over¬ 
charge for retailing in small portions does upon the pui-scs 
of tlio great mass of tlie jx?oplc in all countries. Their 
resources might everywhere be made to go much further 
than they now can. To secure these advantages no 
revolution in political or religious institutions is requi¬ 
site, A far more searching change in public opinion is, 
how'cver, indispensable—the recognition, of the fact that 
the cheapness of necessaries is a private as well as a 
public benefit. 

Like tho moral side of the village system, the material 
aspect and arrangements of tlie village itself, its liouscs, 
Its roads, its public and corporation edifices, have two 
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[wiiits of view from wLich the slrangor must judge of 
them. The position of nearly every old village was usually 
determined by flowing water, and the care bestowed 
upon the stream that runs apparently disregarded in its 
irregular mcandcriiigs through the mass of Louses, w hose 
position has, by its course, been no less irregularly 
fixed, is greater than a superficial glance would lend ono 
to suppose. Kndlcss arc the difficulties w hich the ])ro- 
servation of this running water in its full purity opposes 
to changes, and often to improvements. Prosaic as it may 
seem, w'c arc inclined to ascribe tlio early use of liquid 
manure amongst the German peasantry to tlie obrigation 
enforced upon all neighbours to the stream to prevent the 
issue of drains into it. This restriction does not apply 
to rivers, which in Germany, as elsewhere, are made the 
means of impoverishing the people by ministering to their 
wasteful convenience. But the brook, which is the centre 
round which village arrangements it^volvo in their daily 
homely course, is consecrated to cleanliness, being, we 
arc sorry to say, almost the only sacrifice on the altar of 
that deity that is conspicuous. The details of the best 
managed flirm-yard suppose some portions of ground 
devoted to what in its place is prized as highly valualdc, 

, but out of its place is mere filth. A German village is 
a^^^emlilugc of diminutive furni-yards, where the dung- 
wdth all their accompanying odours and un^voury 
streams, subdivided like the land they are destined to 
fertilise, arc reproduced at every house ; and, as the neat 
and ingenious contrivances to keep these matters out of 
sight, which arc practicable on a large scale, sore out of, 
the question when they require to be rejMsated in innu*- 
laerable vorieticB around' every man's tenement, they are 
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of course dropped altogether. The multiplicity of small 
dung-heaps, exposed to the heat of a Rhenish sun, un¬ 
questionably taints the air and affects the health of the 
villagers ; but it would be as hard to suppress the pleasure 
with wdiich every member of the family regards the heap 
that is to supply their yearly food, as it is to drive the 
Irishman’s pig out of the cabin of which Ae ])aysthc rent. 

As long as the peasant’s food in the one country de¬ 
pends upon the dung he can accumulate, and the rent in 
the other is only to be raised by his sharing his house- 
room with his valuable four-footed companion, wc fear 
that dung-heaps will stand under the windows of Ger¬ 
man cottages, and pigs run in and out of Irish cabins, 
whatever philanthropic taste may preach to the contrary. 

We know several books, well penned and full of good 
advice, that are circulated at a cheap rate for the benefit 
of Irish cottiers. * In one we remember a tirade against 
liorsos, llic inclination to indulge in which is deeply im¬ 
planted in Paddy’s nature. The author has calculated, 
perhaps too moderately, the expense of the keep of a 
horse, and shows that a horse to five acres of land, as he 
finds is kept in part of the county of Wexford, is a pal¬ 
pable absurdity. But besides making no allowance for 
the fact that five acres of land leave a man time enough 
to earn money in other ways, and the trade of a carrier is 
^everywhere a profitable one, the account is summarily 
Yialanced against the peasant without allowing anything 
for the manure of his stable. How friend Martin 
Doyle could overlook this point, as well as the fact that 
horse-dung in the wet soil of Ireland is likely to be more 
suitable manure than the dung of the cow, which he would 
•ubstituie for the horse, we cannot explain. In Ger- 
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many no one recotnmonds the peasant to diminish the 
numlicr of his herd, nor do any pretend to prescribe the 
keeping of one animal for another, experience having 
long since made the peasant iviscr on this point than his 
adviser, who cannot follow all his minute calculations. 
Directions for building pits, and treating tlie heaj^s so as 
to promote or check fermentation, as it may be necessary, 
are circulated by the agricultural societies, but the lime 
has not yet arrived for observing whether the heap bo 
exposed to the public gaze or not. As long as the exist¬ 
ence of the mass of the peo]»lc is only secured by the 
subdivision of the nourishing soil, that is to say, as long 
as manufactures do not at home atford means of exchange 
for agricultural objects, and trade is not allowed to seek 
them abroad, so long must the villager be a small land- 
owner ; and one of the responsibilities he lies under is, 
that of contributing his share, however diminutive, towards 
keeping the land in heart. 

IJ; the stream destined to furnish the indis]x;nsable be¬ 
verage for man and beast is kc])t os pure as possible, this, 
under the circumstances, is done at the expense of noarl}'- 
every other channel or conduit into w'hich the impurities 
can drain, or are conducted to be kept until wanted. It 
is matter of difficulty to traverse the ups and downs 
of village roads and paths with dry shoes in any part of 
Germany. Taking the small stream as a point of dc-* 
parture, it is easy to see how the houses have agglomerated 
succcs.sivcly in various rows and angles, which their iso¬ 
lated position docs not show* at a cursory glance. Bnt 
could we read the annals of these German parishes we 
should find mutdi comparative value created by the 
vicinity of the stream, as allowing of an cosier carriage of 
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water to the stable, ora shorter drive for cattle to water, to 
Bay notliing of the convenience to ducks and geese, ^Yho c an 
waddle and sleek their feathers in the brook almost under 
the eyes of their owner, and of its utility to the w'asliirig 
of the family, whose bare legs and much-used linen 
are unanimously allowed in no way to contaminate the 
living stream, which indeed they rarely tincture with 

SOPJJ. 

The houses themselves otfer a contrast to the dimi- 
nutisc liohJiiijrs of which they are representatives. As 
we ha^ve already observed, they arc out of all proportion 
i.ircro. lu the Duchy of Cloves, they are moderate for 
the most part, owing to the gradually obtaining distinction 
between the agricultural and tiio other industrious classes, 
which lends to take land away from the one, and to 
augment the holdings of the others. In Westphalia we 
have noticed the extent of ground occupied by farming 
oihre-?, which abstract considerably from the cultivated 
lanrl, and entail great expense by outlay for repairs. 

In the villages the houses are usually built of wooden 
fri'.mos, whose beams and standards arc mortised into 
each other and bound and supported by sloping stays, the 
niuniscs being fastened by pegs throughout. Where 
ihnl tliiiber abounds the wood most in use is oak. Near 
the Rhine fir and pine wood arc used. The wood is 
.usually seven inches srpiarc, which conveniently holds 
a layer of bricks laid breadthwise in each compartment, 
'the bricks arc not always burnt, and the comjMirtmcnts 
arc sciuotiincs filled up with strong wicker-work which is 
plt'istcrod over. When the house is coated with lime or 
ehiy Qud whitewasbed, the wooden frame is left con¬ 
spicuous all over, and is often painted in fanciful colours. 
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The value of the building is indicated by the thickness 
of the timber shown to be employed in this framew'ork. 
Formerly, while timber was abundant and chctip, this style 
of building w^as recommended by economy ; now stone, 
which is almost always to be had, and bricks, are less 
expensive, excepting to the ownera of forjsts. The 
house usually contains one or two sleeping-rooms, besides 
a sitting-room and kitchen; sometimes the same number 
of rooms is found in an upper story. The roof is in¬ 
variably lofty, and serves the purpose of storehouse and 
bam. In its spacious cavity the thrashed corn, the hay, 
and often the vegetable store for winter use arc kept. The 
housewife dries her clothes in winter on the cross-beams. 
A cellar is invariably found in better houses, and in 
general when a stranger is told that these are the abodes 
of people little above the station of cottiers, he finds them 
splendid. When he hears that these cottiers are the 
landowners and masters of the soil, he scarcely knows 
how to estimate their position. 

The expense of a small peasant's house varies on the 
Rhine from 600 to 2000 dollai a. 

If of one story, with high roof, 3 rooms 500 dollars 
Ditto, with roof and cellar, 3 rooms,) 
stable and barn, under the same roof | ^ » 

Tw« stories, with roof and cellar . . . 1200 „ 

Two stories, with stables and loft, and | 
thrashing-barn bet ween the cow> house > 2000 to 2500 
and stable, under cue roof . . . J 

riie bam serves as a passage from which the coe^s 
are fed during the greater part of tlie year. At the side 
of the cowhouse tlie wall is open. 

With the best will it is scarcely possible for a fiunily 
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employed in manual labour to keep a spacious house 
clean. Dirt accumulates in its passaj^cs, in its neglected 
or too mucli thronged rooms. The extensive front 
outside precludes all hope of constant neatness, and the 
oxpimsivo luxury is ultimately abandoned in despair. 
The distance at which these village houses lie from the 
land their owners have to till, absorbs the spare moincnts 
that might be employed with the broom, and the w^aut 
of plan in la^dng out building-plots, where every man 
applies his own land to the purpose, constantly allows a 
neighbour to foil the best-directed efforts. 

These drawbacks to cleanliness and external neat¬ 
ness arc in ])art an effect of the German village system. 
Ill Holland the small farm-houses, with the road neatly 
clinkcred in front, and unincumbered with useless build¬ 
ings, offer a pleasanter picture to the English eye. But 
in Holland, as in England, trorle has promoted that 
division of labour which is favourable to individual 
comfort, and in Germany this powerful lever has hitherto 
had little influence. What is most pleasing in the 
German village is that the school is an indispensable 
requisite, and often a conspicuous ornament of the place. 
The village school is not intrusted to any bed-ridden 
dame or superannuated person of the male sex who 
volunteers his services. The schoolmaster has been 
itigularly educated to fill his post at seminaries destined 
to train teachers. lie must have obtained his 
certificates of qualification and good coniluct before any 
patronage can help him to his post ; and usually he spends 
some years as assistant or usher in some school of larger 
resort before he is intrusted with the management of even 
the smallest village institution. 
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Amongst the injunctions he receives upon assuming 
officej the duty of encouraging improved })rocosses of 
agriculture is ciilorccd, in wljicli, however, liis iniiucncc 
goes no further than making li'Ials of what is recoiiiiuendcd 
by autliors or occasionally by the government. Tims 
the schoolmasters in many parts have made trials in the 
breeding of silk-worms, wliich the German govcTiuiients 
have very much recoin mended, and wliich has been 
sufficiently shown to be practicable. It will be long 
before a country struggling with the difficulty of raising 
food will show' a general disposition to jiroduco an article 
of luxury, like silk, on an extensive scale. In this as in 
many other points experience is a more iiillucutiul teuehcr 
than the schoolmaster. Yet the lime may come when Ids 
tatk may be extended to the inculcation of simple and 
convincing views of industiy, and of sounder and more 
sociable doctrines than our narrow-minded age lias 
hitherto professed. Then will it be e\idcntliow much 
a nation gains by having a ready sower to distribute the 
good seed, and by tlic previous jiains taken to prcj-arc tiic 
gi'ound that is to receive it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the Ardennes, at both extremities of which chain 
nature has deposited fossil coal in great abundance, our 
attention is first invited to the forest cultivation of 
Southern Germany. No better proof need be required of 
the fund available for agriculture, on which the rising 
population has yet to draw, than the extent of tlie forest 
land in Germany, and the comparatively small remunc* 
ration which it yields to the owner. The lapid rise in 
the value of fire-wood and timber within a quarter of u 
century has attracted the attention of the government, 
and smcntific observations on the state and prospects of 
the forests have been communicated from so many sides, 
that we may be said to possess a clearer and more satis¬ 
factory survey of tlic forest cultivation of Germany than 
c>f tlie field tilli^c. As the methodical W'ay of treating 
forests that is practised in Germany will probably be a 
novelty for many of our readers, we propose dwelling 
u)>oii the subject sufficiently to gratily their curiosity. 
In a country where tlie winter is long and severe, the 
thermometer averaging in January 30° Fahr. at Breslau, 
and 36° at Coblenz, a supply of fuel at a moderate price 
is as essential to the common w'clfai'c as the sufficient 
supply of food. It was probably the desire of preserving 
and mcfthodically following the pleasures of the chacc, 
that originally occasioned in all German states the ap* 
pointment of a numerous body of foresters, under some- 
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thing like a military rule, at the head of which stands the 
grand huntsman (Oberjagenneister), usually a nobleman 
of high connexions, but who has by no means a sinecure 
in any jwrt of Germany. The whole country is divided 
into districts that usually correspond w'ith the civil and 
judicial divisions, and according to the extent of forest 
land in each district is the number of foresters appointed 
to ins[)ect and watch over the district large or small. 
Whatever be the size of the woods, every tree is known, 
and destined either to long or short growth, according to 
its promise of sturdy vitality, or its liability to decay, 
i^lthough the more responsible duties of the forester now- 
a^days relate to the number and condition of the trees in 
his woods, yet the sporting department is kept up with 
the old routine, although it may have lost some of its 
chivalrous character. The wild boar is now seldom met 
with in German forests, excepting where walled enclosm^ 
debar his predatory incursions into the neighbouring Acids. 
The wolf is occasionally seen in the Ardennes, where hjis 
character is said to be unusually savage. But the red- 
deer and the roebuck arc sufficiently numerous not only 
to affcQ^^IHpd s])ort, but to furnish an item to the forest 
budgot^f^ most districts. The birds are also in great 
variety, from the cock of the woods down to a small 
Uirostlc that comes in vast flocks from the north, in the 
outUiAn, and is prized as a great delicacy: pheasants' 
are only found in strict preserves; the vermin that abounds 
is their greatest enemy: jiartridges and hares arc tole¬ 
rably abundant in the open country. 

It is undeniably a curious fact, that while the propor¬ 
tion of forest to arable land in all Prussia is that of one 
Jholf (arable, 32,800,000 morg.; forast,15,798,000 
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jSn the llhonish province, the most ])opuloiis and the 
f most industrious part of tlic kinprdom, the proportion is 
' us three to four, there 3,11S,713 morg. forest, and 
4,037^(390 morg. arable land. Nearly the whole of the 
surfaro covered with forests, it is true, is mountain-land 
and in part very elevated. Of the summits of the 
Ardennes 'the Michaelsherg is 1860 feet, the Enistbcrg 
*2080 feet over the level of the Uhin^. In the Himds- 
I iick, which adjoins it on the south, with its ramifications^ 
the Hochwald and the Idar, there are many summits 
between 2000 and 2500 feet above the Ilhinc level. 
Opposite Kemngen, where the Ardennes run out to the 
lihiiie, a oliain of similar volcanic hills rises abruptly in 
tlio J>rachonfcls, and stretches inwardrj far into the back 
c-oimtry. Near the Rhine are the well know’n Seven Hills, 
and, following the course of the little river Sieg, a moun¬ 
tainous tract of considerable extent runs throiigh the district 
i>r‘ Siegen into the heart of Westphalia. This district wc 
shall find worthy of a special visit, as the forest system 
followed in it differs from that which obtains in the rest 
of Germany. 

On the left bank of the Rhine, in the Ardennes and 
adj'iccnt forests, the production of timber is the object 
kept in view. The trunk of the tree forms the object 
of the forester’s care, and the regular quantity that 
can be felled, with the mode of keeping up the supjdy, is 
w'hat he has to calculate. Beech, oak, and fir arc the 
chief descriptions of timber met with; beech is almost 
exclusively used for firc-w'ood; oak gives materials lor 
building and for machinery; fir is used both for firew'doST 
and for building. With all the attention that has been 
devoted to the subject, it has been found impossildc to lay' 
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down very exact general calculations as to the return ob¬ 
tained from plantations of those kinds of timber, so great 
is the influence of soil, climate, and |)osition upon the 
growth and longevity of the trees. Diflerent authorities 
tliat have made the same estimate from experience of a 
forest to be exterminated and I'encwcd in the course of 
one hundred years, have arrived at the differing conclu¬ 
sions noted in the figures of the. following table. It sup¬ 
poses the term of one hundred years divided into five 
periods for felling, at each of which the number of cubic 
feet noted in the table shows the growth of the trees 
and the planter's gain. The calculations differ as much 
os thirty-three per cent. 



Ist 

2nd 

Rrd 

4t]i 

Stli 


Autlioritica. 

felling. 

felling. 

felling. 

felling. 

felling. 


Cotta « . • 

1509 

1208 

907 

606 

425 cubic ft. 

Ilrunliatd . • 

2058 

1661 

1307 

951 

607 

ft 

lluudeshagcn . 

1716 

1400 

1077 

820 

566 

tt 

Klamprecht . 

1693 

1445 

1130 

817 

566 

tt 

Pfeil . . • . 

1810 

1509 

1209 

908 

608 

99 

Davarian forest ] 
administration 1 

|l631 

1240 

937 

668 

372 

99 


According to the calculation of the first-named writer 
a morgen of land ought to produce 4655 cubic feet of 
timber in a hundred ycare, while the second estimates 
a growth of 6684 cubic feet in the same inter¬ 
val ; this will show the difficulty of treating the subject 
bricky and satisfactorily. These figures arc taken from 
tables caicuUted on observations made in different parts of 
Germany; it would be as dangerous, however, to assume 
an average of these results as a practical guide in forest 
estimates, as it is to attempt to form a general tabic of 
mortality from a oombizmtioih of scattered materials. The 
calculation will in both cases be a safer one if it be con- 
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fined to the localities from which sure infcvmation lias 
been obtained. When the forester has ascertained the 
slow or rapid growth of bis timber, and the kind of tim¬ 
ber predominating in his district, lie may then apply some 
such table as the following to calculate his stock and its 
prospects:— 

Produce of a Fulda morgen equal to half an acre of 
beech-wood, in a course of 120 years :— 


of trees 
3ind perioda 

Cubic contents 

Grcmth 

Diapoaable 
quantity of 
timber and 

Total dispos¬ 

of felling. 

• of Btock.- 

annual. 

brushwood 

able quantity 

"Y tars. 

Cubic feet. 

Cubic It. 

per annum. 

accumulated. 

5 

70 


Cubic feet. 

42 

210 

10 

IGO 

18 

83 

830 

15 

260 

20 

128 

J ,930 

20 

365 

21 

177 

3,545 

25 

480 

23 

228 

5,715 

30 

605 

25 

283 

8,490 

35 

755 

30 

342 

11,965 

40 

930 

35 

407 

16,265 

45 

1130 

40 

478 

21,515 

50 

1355 

45 

557 

27,840 

55 

1605 

50 

643 

35,365 

60 

1870 

53 

736 

44,185 

65 

2155 

56 

837 

54,390 

70 

2455 

60 

944 

66,065 

75 

2770 

63 

1057 

79,285 

80 

3100 

66 

1176 

94,125 

85 

3430 

66 

1301 

110,615 

90 

3750 

64 

1430 

128,725 

95 

4050 

60 

1562 

148,375 

100 

4330 

56 

1694 

1827 * 

169,465 

105 

4600 

54 

191,925 

HO 

4870 

54 

1960 

215,735 

315 

5U0 

54 

2094 

240,895 

120 

5410 

54 

2228 

267^405 


From column three we see that the annual growth 
increases in the becdi, under favourable circumstances of 

F 2 
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soil and climate, such as the author of this table assumes, 
to about the ninetieth year; the increment is less after that 
period, but the value of timber of so large a size as a tree 
attains in 100 or 120 years is proportionately greater than 
at an earlier period j hence, up to 120, it is more profit¬ 
able to leave the aged trees, if sound, than it would bo to 
supplant them by a younger stock. This is still mote 
a]>plicab]c ns a iiile for oaks, the size of which is so 
important for machinery, that a thickness of a few* inclii s 
with sufficient length of trunk oflen makes a difiercncc in 
the value of the tree of thirty to fifty per cent. 

I'hc fourth column shows the disposable quantity of 
limber, brushwood, and branches that the foiv’ster, under 
itsiial circumstances, can draw at the several periods in¬ 
dicated in the first column from a morgen of land. As 
however the seasons, the destructive effects of insects, 
and incidental circumstances make tlic precise period of 
felling a matter of local calculation, w'hilc the state of 
tl\p market occasionally hastens or retards ilic operation, 
the profit or lass is materially affected by the forester’ 
judgment in availing himself of all advantages. In se¬ 
lecting the trees to be felled, he must know' the qualities 
of each individually, os a farmer studies the peculiarities 
of ills l>easts. Some tiTcs are of more rapid grow th than 
others; these arc of course lefl as long as this quality 
show's itself, ond such as hayc increased but little in 
bulk betwe||ft two periods of felling arc selected as. the 
first disiK)snme. A forester who loves his task is thus in, 
constant converse with nature, and it is common to find 
tnen in the forest depaitmcnt more enthusiastically at¬ 
tached to their profession than in almost any other branch 
of the public service. The feeling thus awakened is 
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akin to, btit still very different from, that love of ivlm s 
whu'h is common in England, but which attuehes only 
to the appearance and picturesque grouping of iso¬ 
lated trees or plantations, It is at the same time more 
matter of fact, and is liascd upon more correct views of 
natural history; in a W'ord, it is much more practical, 
while the English taste is more sentimental. This Jove 
of trees is confined in Cermany to those whose studies 
iuid occupations give them the means of being constantiy 
in contuL't with the verdant ornaments of the inountuiii 
and the valley. The fine specimens of pluiiliug must in 
('(Tiiiuiiy be sought in remote districts; tliey arc not se¬ 
lected and thrown into full relief by the disposition of a 
park or the shape of a lawn, and arc conscqiiciitly not 
inii\crsally accessible. We would, how^ever, roeommend 
to such of our travellers as may be interested in forest 
cultivation, whether at home or in the Colonies, to follow' 
llie mcihods now in general practice in Gcrinaiiy; and 
although we shall give os much information as can he 
condensed into a general view like that which is the 
object of this volume, yet it will not render the know¬ 
ledge that cun be more agreeably acquired in corivers.i- 
tioii from practical men, and confirmed by observations 
taken on the spot, the less necessary. 

The forests of Rhenish Prussia, although covering so 
vast an area as we have described, oilbixl on neither 
bank of the Rhine such splendid spcciinctis ^ woodland 
A'rgctalion as the Odenwald near Darmstadt or the 
Rlack Forest in the Grand Duchy of Baden. The rapid 
accumulation of the po]iuIation in the manufacturing dii^- 
ti'icts on the Lower Rhine, and the careless or wasteful 
forest management during the period of the French occu- 
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lotion, have destroyed the uninterrupted succession in 
the gfrowth of timber in the parts we have travelled 
through, and it will take a long period of fostering to 
retrieve what has been lost. If we take any of the roads 
leading into the Odcnwald between Darmstadt and 
Heidelberg, w'c find w'ild and magnificent forest scenery 
that sufficiently repays the traveller who has a taste for 
nature’s rougher scenes, and here, or in the Black Forest 
near Baden Baden, or the valley of Hell near Freiburg, 
he can best study the management and observe in all 
stages the growth and the yield of forest cultivation. 
From these two forest-tracts and the Spessart Forest on 
the north bank of the Maine near AschafFenburg, the 
supply of timber for exportation is drawn, which is, 
however, so much diminished in its passage dowm the 
Rhine by the demands of the populous districts, that the 
yearly mass no longer suffices for the consumption of the 
Dutch shipbuilders. The management of these forests, 
*which is now' the object of our attention, is the same in 
its leading characteristics in all the different states. We 
avail ourselves therefore of the information communi- 
caled in detail by a forester of the Gmnd Duchy of 
Baden, to show liow the people and the foi*est-uwners 
arc situated with regard to this branch of production. 

OHr table (page 103) show's the quantity of timber that 
can be produced upon a given area of land in 120 years. 
The table is calculated for a measure which is about one- 
third less than the morgen of Prussia or Baden, so that 
the reader is here made to feel one difficulty that accom¬ 
panies all these investigations in Germany, viz., the 
endless changes in the wmghts and measures that the 
vanous states adhere to. Another calculation of the 
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forester is the ground or area that his ti'cos cover with 
4heir branches. Tliis area, vihen ascertained, shows tlic 
number of trees that he can allow to stand upon any 
given measure. The ground covered by all kinds of 
trees at the various periods of felling has been carefully 
ascertained, and a picture of an oak wood divided into 
five portions, each portion, except tlic first or seediiiig 
period, being covered with an equal extent of shadow, 
may be presented by a table like the following. The 
number of trees to be felled at caeli period is here scon 
to bo prescribed by the grow th of the crow n or upper 
brunches. 

No. of TreRs. 


Totftl in Sq. Fool. 

20 _. I—... 



:i() 

Cl) 

yy 

120 




yra. 

yw. 

JTS. 

yr?'. 

'J>uu]ys. 

t'rovi'ii. 

First Period CSeedlings) 




Second Period . 

391 

m » 

% • 

> • 

391 

7320 

Third Period . . , 

295 

30 

P • 

m ■ 

82.5 

7820 

Fourth Period . 

103 

30 

20 

■ • 

213 

7820 

Fifth Period . . • 

50 

30 

20 

10 

no 

7820 


It is, however, not usual to cover the whole surface, 
and at the felling period seldom more than one-half is 
covered by beech and oaks, in order to leave liglit and 
air for the succession that is to replace what is taken 
aw'ay. Pirs are differently managed, and arc kept as 
mucli as possible at the same age. When a portion of a 
fir-forest is felled, the ground is therefore left jK*rfeclly 
clear for the seedlings. 

The description of ouk that most abounds in (vermany 
is a very l^eautifui tree that grows straighter than the oliii 
or the beech, and when judiciously pruned, runs up to 
the height of (>5 or 70 feet from the ground to the crown 
or top branches. The table we have given above sup¬ 
poses an oak of 150 years* standing and 7 0 feet in height 
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to cover witli its branches an area of 34G sf|uarc feet. 
A tree of 120 years' growth 65 feet in height covers 226 
stinarcfeot; one DO ycai's ohi spreads over 132 square 
feet. Tlio beauty of a tree of this kind consists in its 
perfect soundness and \igour, and the hnest spocimeubs 
are found in forests in Germany, where the trees af(|oril 
ca('.h otlicr protection against the cold winds. Hardy as 
the oak and fir ap^icar when their growth io floiiiishing, 
yet the dangers they cncountei- arc various. A sevcixj 
winter often destroys w hole acres of sec<Uings or of young 
])1aTits. The wind in an exposed .situation may tear ofi’ a 
branch, whose stiiinj) remaining jagged catches the rain, 
and beginning to rot, the decay penetrates into the core. 
Ltisti}, an orifice made in the bark by a small jmneture 
when the tree is young, lets in nuiisture at an advanced 
age, and when the thuw' sots in after the winter frost 
the splitting of trees that have suffered iu this maimer 
causes a report like that of a musket. 

The effect of the sun upon trees that have grown iii 
tlie outskirts of a w'ood is described us very curious. 
They arc said to twdst in the direction of the sun’s course, 
and to l>c less compact ond hard in grain than the rcstf 
Trees growing in a northern aspect are always preferred 
for building uses. 

Respecting the yield per acTc of forest-land in Gev- 
many, our readers ara already aw'urc that it is difficult to 
obtain pi'ccise information. Not only do the estimates 
of growth and of the periods at wliicli trees can be fclltjd 
with tlie greatest advantage differ, but the prices arc so 
various as to bid defiance to all attempts io find an 
average value. In some parts scarcity of fuel raises tiie 
value of small wood and clearings; in others, the do. 
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manil for charcoal lias a similar cfluct, people having of 
late years discovered that underwood and branches yield 
the best charcoal. The Black Forest and the Spessait 
being well situated with respect to water coirimunica^on, 
the larger trees are bought for exportation, and the 
largest fir and ])inc trunks are called “ Hollander” when 
felled, from their destination to be floated down the Rhine 
to Holland. In the manufacturing districts of the Lower 
Rhino, on the other hand, the demand for oak timber for 
the construction of machinery is very great, and high 
j)rices are paid for it. 

An undefined notion of the cheapness of timber In 
(Jermany has long prevailed in England. W« shall see 
tliat the Rhenish districts do not j3articipatc in this ad¬ 
vantage. A rapid rise has everywhere been cxpcrieiic<»d 
in the price of wood, that is acknowledged to operate 
unfavourably on the general prosperity of the Rhenisfr 
states. Details that ran bo relied upon have only been 
pu!dished for the Grand Duchy of Baden ; but these will 
suflBec to show t!ie relative increase in the price of timber 
and fire-wood when compared w'ith other agricultural 
products. Within tlie last ten years the price, according 
to recent statements, has advanced from 30 to 40 per 
cent. The average price for one cubic foot in the forests 
of Baden was in 





lfl38 

1A43 



Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Timber < 

lOak . 
iFir . 

. 17 
. 10 

23-6 

]3'5 

21-C 

12-5 


1 Oak • 

. 12-6 

16-7 

16-7 

Fire-wood 

< Beech 

. 9*6 

13*1 

12'7 


iFip . 

• 7-4 

10-7 

10 


Three kreutzers make exactly ore English penny: the 
present price of choice oak timber, in stems of 65 to 70 

r 3 
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feet in length, with 3 to 4 feet circumferenoe at 30 feet 
from the root, is now 7^. per cubic foot in the forest, 
or 9^. to lOri. delivered at any spot on the Rhine. Firc- 
woqf} (beech) has risen from to 4^. per cubic foot, 
an advance that rondel's the whole fuel consumed 30 per 
cent, dearer than in 1333. That tliis is oppressively felt 
is evident from the large proportion of wood consumed 
as fuel, which in Baden is 70 per cent, of tlic wood an« 
nually felled, but which in Hesse, that is less favourably 
situated for exportation, amounts to 94 per cent, of the 
w hole. 

The rise in the price of wood is the more remarkable 
that it stands alone amongst the products of agriculture, 
as is shown by the following comparison of the values of 
timber and grain for long periods in Baden and Wirtenio 
l)erg;— 

Pric« of wood. Price of corn. 

Years ^ » 

between. Average. Ueecli. Fir. Wheat, Barley. Wine. 

,1640-1680 « 1 1 1 11 1 

1690-1730 . 1*32 1-54 I'lO 1-49 1-46 '8 

1740-1780 . 3*77 3*62 3*93 1-54 1-26 I'G 

1790-1830 . 10*73 919 14'27 2 1'72 4 

This highly interesting table, which we borrow from 
a recent publication, shows that a moderate price of corn 
in no W'ay reduces the value of other agricultural pro> 
ducts. As we have already said, cheap food contributes 
to raise the demand for otlier things. This is evinced as 
W'ell by the price of wine^in the last column, as by that 
of fire-wood; and it is further proved, if not by in¬ 
creasing prices, at least by the increasing consumption of 
all articles of clothing. But a rise in the price of fuel is 
in itself a national evil where the climate demands arti¬ 
ficial heat, as is the case in Central Europe. The bad 
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effects of the rise in this indispensable article arc ex¬ 
hibited by a table published officially in liadcn, and 
which deserves to be placed by the side of the table 
drawn up by M. Quctelet, and published in a recent 
volume of the Belgian Statistical Society’s Transactions. 
The iiiiinbor of convictions for wood-stealing in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden was, in proportion to the population, 

In ] 836 as 1 to 6'1 inhabitants. 

,y 1837 ,, 1 ,, 6'2 „ 

if 18'-»6 f) 1 II *1'< It 

»} I8«i9 11 1 „ 4" < ,1 

1840 „ 1 ,, 4'5 ,1 

„ 1841 1 „ 4-6 

„ 1842 „ 1 „ 4 0 
„ 1843 „ 1 „ 4-7 

0 rise in price noted in the former table but 
umber of oflenrcs increased, and this number 
in 1843 showed a tendency to dimmish, although slightly. 
In Bavaria, where wood is but about half the price, tiic 
number of convictions for stealing in forests amounts but 
to 1 in 22 inhabitants. 

The periods for clearing and thinning timber-forests 
are shown by the tallies to be in the 30th, 60th, 90th, 
120th, and 150th years. The wood gained upon a 
Brassian morgen (1^ English acres) at these various 
periods, reduced to the measure usual on the Rhine—the 


“ klafter” 

of ]08< cubic feet- 

—is, according 

to our au- 

thority, 








On the Ist clearing i klafter, and 150 fiiggots in the 30th year. 

If 3nd 


14 

>9 

99 

50 

99 »» 

GOtii „ 

» 3i*(l 


2 

9? 

91 

50 

19 99 

70th „ 

II 4th 

•» 

3 

VI 

99 

50 

99 99 

00th „ 

If ^th 

s* 

r> 

V* 

99 

50 

9f 99 

noth „ 

I. ttli 


t] 

99 

99 

100 

99 >9 

130 th „ 

If "th 

99 

10 

•9 

99 

450 

19 1 



The felling 40 trees containing 75 cubic ft. > „ 1 50th „ 

*^0 ,, 3 / -|r I, i 
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Assuming the wood to he half beech and half oak, and 
that 100 faggots are equivalent to one klafter of 108 fcot| 
tlie morgen would produce 36} klaftcrs of firc-w'ood and 
4r)00 cubic feet of timber. The value, estimated at 12 
florins per kJal'tcr for the former, and at 12 krrutwjrs per 
cubic foot for the latter, amounts to about 112^., or di¬ 
vided Uii'ough a period of 150 years, about 15s. sterling 
per morgen, or 1/. 4s. per acre per annum. About ]/. 
per acre may be taken as the cost of sowing. The 
charge for clearing, setting up in measures oi' a klafh'r 
each, must be defrayed by the seller. The whole is 
covered by a few^ pounds ; so that at these prices, with a 
yield equal to what is above stated, forest-laud w'ould be 
a good investment. Unfortunately only a small nuqibcr 
of forests are now able to yield so much—the table su|h 
l) 0 sing a regular well-supported cultivation of oak and 
beech on the most recent and approved princi])les, and 
that this cultivation has been regularly followed for the 
last 150 years. This has of course nowhere been the 
ease \ and the consequences of neglect in former years, of 
the cupidity of thoughtless owners,^^d of tlie ravages of 
war, arc bitterly lamoiitod in every part of the continent. 
The usual production cannot be estimated at ]>crhaps 
more than half the quantity stated above ^ and as a 
change to other brandies of cultivation is not easy, a vast 
extent of land is locked u]> in wood, that is neither pro¬ 
fitable for the owner, nor, from the dearness of wootl, 
useful to the consumer. 

If W'c look to the past as a guide for the future, tlio^o 
who plant forests for the benefit of their posterity seem 
indeed to have a rich field beibre them. The rise in tiio 
"due of timber since 1801 we have already noticed. \V» 
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take from tlic same source the following survey of the 
prices in Wirteniberg and in the Odcnwald near Dann- 
stadt, for a longer scries of years. The standard is taken 
fiorn the oldest recorded price of each description of 
wood;— 


Year. 

Odknwald. 

Proportional price of 
Ik'ccli. Pir. 

'VVlRTKMnEllG. 

rn)portional price <. 
Jfrerh. Fir. 

1730 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

1740 

4*4 

1 

1 

1 

1750 

8‘ 

1-82 

1-2 

1*8 

ITCO 

10-8 

2-45 

1-82 

1T> 

1770 

O'G 

2-18 

1-85 

1-G3 

1780 

8-8 

2 

1-03 

l-GH 

1790 

15-4 

3-57 

2-12 

2-13 

1800 

22*0 

5-0 

2-41 

3-95 

1810 

SiS-8 

0-5 

4-01 

5-18 

1820 

— 

— 

4‘93 

G-09 

1830 

34-0 

7-7 

5-53 

6-95 

1841 

59*2 

13*4 

? 

? 


If the price of the beech-wood in Wirteinberg be 
multiplied by 4*4 on the increase in the Odenaid be¬ 
tween 1730 and 1740, the two tables will be found tO' 
coinerde tolerably. Still both the effects of trade and 
of w ar may be more ^ easily traced in the Hessian table 
than in that of the country more remote from the Rhine. 
Notwithstanding this last-named drawback it is dear that 
the Rhenish forests promise the best return, and that this 
return is sure to augment with the growth of trade and of' 
I)opulati(in. 

. To what pTfee it will be possible to raise fire-wood in 
future times it is not easy to say. That its value will in 
tliC next 100 years be raised 15-fold may reasonably bc^ 
doubted, both o&- aecount of the rapid and cheai> means 
of communication that are yearly opened, and because 
the dearness oi‘ fuel would opetate as a cheek to popula- 
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tion. Coals are now in general use all along the Rhine 
in towns. In villages, where the supply of fire-wood is 
not subject to such rapid fluctuations, wood is still used for 
firing. But manufactures of all kinds requiring either 
furnaces or steam-engines have long been established only 
in places well supplied with coals, such as on Uic banks of 
the Ruler, or of the U pper Moselle, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aix-la-Chapclle. 

Were we, however, to calculate the return of any capi¬ 
tal sura laid out in the purchase or in the planting of 
forests, from the experience of the loat 100 years, 1000 
cubic feet of timber, instead of being worth 4000 pence, 
would a century hence be worth 60,000 pence; and 
the present value estimated at compound interest, payable 
at periods of 30, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 years, would 
be 3'2/. 17^. (}d, instead of 21, 1.9. 6d. In a country 
where land abounds,—that is to say, where the popula¬ 
tion has not accumulated so much as ta make the provi¬ 
sion of food matter of difficulty, there is no necessity for 
reckoning with compound interest, and the land devoted 
to forests being required for no other s^iecies of cultiva¬ 
tion, it forms a capital that, at simple interest, yields its 
fair return. The present investment, in purchase-money 
and cost of planting necessary to secure a return of 4500 
feet of timber, which we have seen is a fair yield for an 
acre of forest-land, when w'cll managed, after 150 yoars, 
may, without anticipating a rise of prices. Be estimated at 
4/. to 8/. 10s. In order therefore to bring such a pertioR' 
of the forest-land as is suited for arable uses or for raea- 
downing to the value that we have quoted for audi land 
on the Lower Rhine, a great increase of populstion and < 
corresponding growth of proijierity will be required*^ 
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But this improved value cannot, for evident reasons, 
be anticipated from a corresponding* rise in the price 
of fuel, as we have seen the value of arable land is not 
raised by high prices of food, so little is the landlord 
anywhere dependent upon any fixed crop for the best re¬ 
turn, and so sure are all to share in the growth of general 
pros])erity. In that part of Bavaria which lies remote 
from the llhine the price of w^ood is not abo\'e half that 
which is paid in the Black Forest. In many of the 
manufacturing districts on the Lower llhine higher 
prices are obtained, both for fire-wood and timber, than 
arc obtained in Baden. 

Amongst the most valuable property of the villages in 
Germany must be reckoned the forests which are com¬ 
mon property. Their management has latterly been 
taken under the guardianship of the state, and the dis¬ 
trict forester has to be consulted both as to the plan of 
oultivation and the quantity to be felled. Every village 
has its supply of wood for firing and for building; what 
remains, after the village wants are covered, is sent to 
the nearest market. The price of wood, like the price 
of com, thus depends upon the size of the towns where 
purchasers are to be sought. In the country, every man 
having enough for his own- consumption, there arc 
scarcely any buyers. Hence the great variations in the 
price of wood in difierent states, whereas it may eveiy- 
where be assumed that the inhabitants of towns pay 
nearly doable the price tliat it costs the villagers. 
Wh<He towns or corporate bodies have forests as com¬ 
mon property, the produce is generally sold at maikct 
and the prooeeds divided amongat the parties interested, 
unless, the situation and rise of the town be such as to 
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prcsont no market. Here we find the same state of 
things that prevails respecting fanning produce. The 
actual value of what rs consumed for fucl^ that is to say, 
what it costs in labour, in carriage, and rent, is never 
ascertained for the greater part of the consumption of 
fwcnnany. A market-price bearing any proportion to 
the cost of these items is only to be found on the banks 
of the navigable rivers. 

From the necessity every village and town lies under 
of having fuel and tinii)er at command, the forests arc not 
exclusively confined to the mountainous and uncuhivablc 
tracts of land. In Rhenish Prussia, the forests of 
which we have spoken lie between the Belgian frontier 
and the circle of Clcves, in the Ardennes, on the 
heights enclosing the valley of the Upper Moselle, and on 
the right bank in the counties of Berg and Mark. 
More than one-half of the forests belonging strictly to 
the region of the Rhine are Prussian. The forests of 
the Duchy of Nassau comprise the Westerwald and 
Taunus mountain-chains, and cover a large tract of 
country extending inwards between Neuwied and Bic- 
bericli. 

In the (vrand Duchy of Hesse the chain of the Oden* 
wald, .stretching in a line parallel with the Rhine be¬ 
tween the Maine and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. On the left bank of the river, be¬ 
tween Bingen and Worms, the woods scantil}’' supply the 
villages of the denecl^^-peopled province of Rheinhessen 
with fuel, and they are obliged to bring wood across the 
Rhine, from the Oden wald and the Black Forest. 

The Black Forest stretches the whole length of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, from the Neckar to the Lake of 
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Constance and Basel, although the hilly portions attain 
no considerable elevation bclbrc the traveller roaches 
Pforzheim. In the Palatinate, belonging to Bavaria, uu 
llie left bank of the Rhine, the hilly districts arc ex¬ 
tensively wooded, and the forest-land, os in Rhenish 
PruFsia, nearly equals tlie arable land in area. 

Berghaus gives tlic following as the extent of forest- 
Iftud in the countries bordering on the Rhine:— 

Arable, See. Forests. 

Rhonish Prussia 4,130,3o9 3,148,713 Pruss. Morgen 

Nassau . . 1,076,164 736,377 Nassau do 

Gd. Duchy of Hesse , 2,047,176 1,081,410 Hess. do. 

Baden . . 851,398 1,296,070 Bad. do. 

Klicuish Bavaria. • 926,220 704,70 (j Buv. do. 

The whole making a total of about 4,815,GOO English 
acres. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

Wj£ suppose the traycllcr to have fixed his head-quarters 
at Remagen or Sinsig as convenient sjiots for excursions 
into the valley of the A hr and the volcanic region of the 
Eifcl. If he crosses the lihinc with a descending steamer 
to Konigswintcr at the foot of the Drachcnfcls, he finds 
himself in a volcanic region, apparently a continuation of 
the chain on the opposite side, and known by the name 
of the Seven Hills. The summit of one of these is 
crowned by a former convent, now a substantial farm¬ 
house, with a considerable establishment. But wo do 
not know anything very remarkable to attract the in- 
^quiring agriculturist up the steep ascent to the Peters- 
berg, unless he have plenty of time to devote to tho 
gratification oi' his curiosity. 

If he will follow us in an excursion into the back 
country, taking the road from Bonn to Siegburg and 
Altenkirchen, there is not a little to be seen and learnt 
tha*^'hc will find well worthy of attention. At Siegburg 
wo reach the hills that bound the level valley of the 
Lower Rhine, and which grow’ steeper and more tortuous 
in proportion as we ibllow the road loading northw'ards. 
All the hills are covered w'ith wood, but for the most 
part present a very dificrent aspect from the stately plan¬ 
tations of tlie Upper Ardennes. From Altenkirchen to 
Wissen-on-tbe-Sieg the country becomes more romantic 
as we proceed, and at Wissen a wild valley, shut in by 
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\i'oo(led heights, oflering a great vaiiety of mountain 
scenery, at the bottom of which the river Sieg rolls its 
rapid waters, forms a striking contrast both to the broad 
valley of tlie Rhine and the narrow*glens of the Ardennes 
in its immediate vicinity. Hero the elevation of the 
ground and the circumstance of our being on the north 
side ol‘ the Wcstcrwald, and consequently in a district 
exposed to cold winds, with the slope of the hills quite 
unfavourable for radiation of heat, forbid the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine, and render corn-crops pi'ecarious and 
scanty. The stranger is however at no loss to explain the 
number and good appearance of the villages through 
which he ])a8scs, for the heaps of earth on the mountain 
side and the open entrances to galleries carried from low 
|)oints into the hjjll-sidc, remind him at every turn that 
be is traversing a mining district. In the districts of 
Sayn and Siegen, that long were cut off from all easy 
traffic with the Rhine for want of good roads, a remark¬ 
able spirit of industry and an ingenuity worthy of admi¬ 
ration has been displayed by the inhabitants that must 
surj)rise all to whom the circumstances of these districts 
ai*c not known. There is perhaps no district in Euroj)c 
of which a minute history for the last three centuries 
would be more useful and more entertaining. But the 
people have been acting and not reasoning, and although 
the age has in many respects run away from them, yet 
they have a right to claim for past times an interesting 
position very much in advance of their contemporaries. 
Both in agriculture and in many branches of manufacture 
the people of Siegen presented, until very recently, a 
model for their neighbours. Their agriculture was of 
course modified by the circumstances of the country, and 
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their woods have for centuries been managed in a jicculiar 
munner, very well suited to the wants of tinners, founders, 
and steel-manufacturers. The chief source of wealth ibr 
the country lies in the sparry iron ore which abounds 
about Siegen, The s^’stotn of foresting practised at 
Siegen is founded upon the principle of obtaining the 
greatest possible yield of. wood suited for charcoal-burn¬ 
ing, combined with the best cro{ki of bark, an article 
that latterly has very much improved in price. It is 
well known that of late ^ears the greatest jiroduction 
both of charcoal and of bark for tanning has. been as¬ 
certained to be donved from young trees and branches, 
and the forest system of Siegen turns botli to the best 
account. 

'J'hc woods lie everywhere on the hills, which arc 
sleep and often rise to the height of 1000 feet above the 
Sieg, being intersected with narrow valleys and glens, 
to which the Sieg serves as a drain. A ltu‘ge portion of 
the wood-land between Altcnkirchen and Wissen belongs 
to the crown, and on these tracts timber is more fre¬ 
quently found than in the woods situated between M'isscii 
and Siegen, and which arc the projicrty of parishes, or of 
companies formed by individuals. The S 3 ’stem of culti¬ 
vation adopted is a rotation of sixteen, eighteen, or tw'enty 
yeaitf]; the brushwood having at that age attained its best 
size and strength for charcoal, and, when the stock is 
oak, the bark yielding at those periods its greatest profit. 
The woods of this last-named description form a curious 
illustration of the spirit of association, which is a charac¬ 
teristic trait in the German charac^tcr, united with all the 
]>ceuliariiie5 that spring from the kind of education which 
the peasant works out for himself in tlic spirit of mistrust 
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that wc have before noticed. The origin of many of 
these corporations, or rather joint-stock companies, that 
own woods in the neighbourhood of Siegen, goes back 
to rem(»tc periods. Money was furnished by the fore- 
fulhers of the present holders, or of those from whom 
the jircsont ow’ners acquired the property, for the pur¬ 
chase and jdanting of the land, and the shares are still 
calculated in the name of the coin current at that early 
pjcriod, hut which is now represented by a much higher 
\aliio. An albus of the sixteenth century is the usual 
bharc, which then was worth ono-cightieth of a dollar, 
and is now ropresented by fifty to eighty dollars. In 
c\cry wood thus belonging to shareholders in commoiL 
tlicrc are good and bad situations. When the period 
for felling arrives the wood is mathematically divided by 
lines drawn, if possible, evenly through good and bad 
site's. Sometimes, where there is a projecting angle, all 
tlic linos run out to a point. The portions arc numbered, 
and lots decide the parties to which they respectively fall. 
The felling then takes place, but not by contract or by 
persons employed for the purpose. Every peasant takes 
his lot and cuts, barks, binds, and carries home w'hat it 
yields at his convenienre. He is, however, bound to 
take his share away before the (peculiar cultivation re¬ 
sorted to on the bared ground commences. The roots 
of the trees arc left standing in the ground to throw out 
shoots, which, in twenty years, arc to replace the under¬ 
wood of which it has been cleared. Bctw'eeii tltesc the 
surface of t|ie soil is pared off a few inches deep, and the 
r.O(1s are collected into heaps and burnt. The ashes are 
strewed upon the ground and lightly ploughed with a 
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remafkably-shaped plough, light enough to be rasnaged 
upon steeps often presenting on angle of SO** to 60**. 
Oxen are generally used for this work, and rye is the 
grain that cxpericnee shows to thrive best in these 
cleared thickets. The paring, burning, ploughing, and 
sowing arc again performed by each owner on his own 
lot. Nothing is common amongst the proprietors but the 
resolution to follow a peculiar system of cultivation, and 
the general property in the soil, which is periodically 
divided in the manner we have desevibed. The year 
ai\er the rye is harvested the ground is left in repose, 
and in tlie following or iburth year the whole ground is 
covered with broom (genista). This curious crop is cut 
close to the ground in the autumn,' and does not re¬ 
appear until the fourth year after the cutting of the 
wood—that is to say, until twenty or eighteen years after 
it has been gathered in, according to the term of years 
which the wood is allowed to stand. The peasants 
use the broom for thatching roofs and the weather-side 
of their houses. The poorer people make it serve iu 
their stables for litter for cows and horses—the thick 
stems serving for fuel. After the broom, grass appears in 
some abundance ^ and the cattle of the proprietors, where 
the wood is private property, or of the village, where 
th^<wood belongs to one, are driven to graze among the 
young trees. Many foresters are of opinion that this 
practice is injurious to the young shoots: the peasants 
maintain that their gain from the graring exceeds their' 
loss in the wood-crop« It improbable that the broom is • 
kept down by the cows nibbling at the young shrub. 
The yield from a morgen of baubezg,” os these woods 
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are termed, has beea stated to us on good authority * to 
be as follows:— 

£ s. d 

A crop of rye, 12 bushels to the acre .226 

Ditto broom.0 10 0 

Grazing, 10 yeara. 

Wood for charcoal^ GO 8 cub. ft. per morgeu 
(in charcoal) . . . . 2 12 6 

Bark, at 1 ton per morgen . . ,2126 

£7 17 6 

It is probable tliat the grazing in the hauberg” Isrings 
in no gain to the peasants, who lose their dung that would 
otherwise accumulate in their yards, hiENsidcs the loss of 
milk that ensues from driving the cows up the hill to 
these indifferent pastures. The whole sum divided by 
seventeen, the number of years in the rotation, gives 
9s. Sd. per annum, as the return drawn from moimtain 
land too steep for the plough, and situated under a very 
inclement climate. 

The manner in which charcoal is burnt in the woods of 
Siegen is the following:—A plot of ground of a circular 
form is prepared by removing all stones from the surface, 
and making it perfectly level. The bottom la stamped 
hard, and if not raised by the accumulation of charcoal 
dust from former burnings, must have a ditch drawn 
round it to carry off water. In the centre is fixed an 
upright stake, round which the wood, split into pieces of 
three inches or little more in diameter, is piled on end. 
The W'ood is chosen as equal in sizes as possible, and is 
placed piece by piece in the round, the longer pieces 
10 to 12 feet high in the centre, and the shorter gradually 

YoHiiiider, quoted hy Sdtenk in his ^ Stadstaes of 
Siegen.' 
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4 liauiiishli% towards the outside until the mass assumes 
the sbajie of a fiat cone. 

An inner covering of moss and turf Is laid over the heap, 
and is again covered with clay sifted to free it from stones. 
In this outer covering 12 to 14 holes are made after it 
has been stamped till it hardens. The stake in the 
centre is then drawn out and fire laid upon the top, the 
gradual progress of which is anxiously watched by the 
coal-burner, w'ho opens or stops up the air-holes accord¬ 
ing to the direction and strength of^^the wind, that tlio 
wholo may burn evenly and thoroughly. When all is 
burnt out, the earthy covering is loosened at bottom, and 
peels off the heap easily. The coals arc spread out, and 
those not thoroughly burnt separated from the rest, which 
arc cArried ns soon as they cool to the place where they 
are to be used. 

From 2^ klafters, or 221 Prussian cubic feet of beech 
wood, or from 10 one-horse loads of underwood, a 
“ wagon * of charcoal of 2500 lbs. weight or 194f cubic 
feet of charcoal is obtained, the price of which is now 
about 25 dollars, or 31. 15s. The royal forests of Siege: i 
furnish 3000 wagens yearly. The village and private 
W'oods yield something more than 2000 wagens. On 
130,000 morgens of forest-land, this shews 2J morgens to 
wagen of charcoal annually, or a return of 13 dollars, 
including labour. 

Although the good effects of the German village-systcn) 
in fostering a spirit of associadon, and of accustoming 
men of small means to an independent management of 
their shares in the common property, may be traced in 
every German village, yet tliey arc now'hcre so coh- 
i^cuous as in Slegen and some of the adjacent districts. 
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The peasants, besides the large village properties, arc 
almost all share-holders in the forest companies that we 
have described. They are besides nearly all mioere, and 
bold shares frequently in one or two iron foundries. In 
winter the mines are worked and charcoal is burnt for tho 
following campaign ” at the blast-furnace. In conse¬ 
quence of this arrangement, which leaves them time in tho 
spring and autumn to attend to their meadows, while tho 
short summer is devoted to field tillage, the year is 611ed 
up in a maimer suited to the habits, and which formerly 
was equally subservient to the interests, of the villagers. 
They were long in possession of a m(ino|K>]y of great 
value—the production of steel, for which their iron is 
particularly well suited. The temptation that greater 
countries and more highly educated men have not been 
able to resist of shaping the market to their pleasure 
was too strong to be resisted by the villagers, the artisans, 
and even the Princes of Siegen (then a branch of the 
House of Nassau) ; and an apparently well calculated 
plan w'aa laid, by which the foundries and steel-works 
bound themselves not to work more than a certain num¬ 
ber of days in the year. The valuable product they 
furnished was thus not allowed to overstock the market, 
and charcoal and ore were kept at a moderate ])rice, and 
were mostly worked up by the owners of the mines and 
w'oods. 

I'he result has been that which infallibly results from 
all such attempts to restrict the flow of industry for tho 
benefit of a few. The scarcity of iron in Germany 
obliged the neighbouring states to look elsewhere for 
supplies. Sweden was found to abound in ores of tho 
quality, and to be especially rich in the peculiar 
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kind of ore that was required for making steel. Trade 
had scarcely taken this turn in the direction of the Baltic 
from France and England, when the French invasion and 
subsequent Contincutal blockade cut off all remains of 
direct communication between England, the greatest 
market, and tbe interior of Germany. After the war not 
only was the very name of this once celebrated and still 
rich district kwt to the great trading stream in the West 
of Europe; but the improvements effected by English 
steel-manufacturers enabled them, in spite of enormous 
duties, to send steel of superior quality to Siegen itself, 
where it is now sold at every dealer’s shop, and of course 
is preferred by cutlers and other artisans. 

On the cession of tliis district to Prussia after the war, 
the productions cd the mines and foundries, instead of in- 
ereasing in value, were c very year less and less sought. 
It was suggested by some thinking heads, that as all th^ 
modes of restriction devisable had been tried without 
^ success, it would be well to tiy the effect of setting the 
trade in metals and charcoal free. The export of ore, 
which had long been prohibited even in the ueiglibourii^ 
circles, was allowed without much opposition on tbe part 
of the founders who could not work up their ores. Still, 
although large establishments immediately sprang up of^ 
the borders, which were worked by coke brought from tbe 
river Ruhr, the founders and steel-workers have not yet 
given up the restrictions on production, which they still 
look upon as a kind of privilege. The government does not 
urge them, as they alone are interested in the matter, md 
experience has shown that the present system brings no 
gain. The wood-ow'ners of Siegen have thus, by a plan 
adapted as a specimen of perfect wisdom while ^1 lay ip 
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their power that could ^Ive them a command of the 
market, voluntarily placed themselves in the position 
which we have seen the German larroers for the most part 
occupy. Each has his own supply of wood, which seems 
to be of little value, because if he does not work it up 
himself, his neighbours being also supplied, would not 
take it off his hands. No third party can inteifere, for 
by the charter of restriction (if such an absurd, although: 
true, title may be allowed), no new foundries may be 
established within the district, nor may the old ones extend 
their period of woriring. It is singular that the obvious 
fact should escape their notice, that the eompetition of 
other countries makes it impossible that iron should per¬ 
manently rise in price, whereas eompetition amongst iron¬ 
masters and steel-workers would infallibly raise the price 
of charcoal. Who, however, that lias once strayed into 
the delusive labyrinth of restrictions ever found a simjde 
path out of its toils ? 

The village system, therefore, much as it fovours po¬ 
pular discussion, and consequently offers the surest means 
of protecting individual interest, is no infallible safeguard 
against error. The diffiision of knowledge through the 
means of newspapers and periodicals, is not so rapid a» to 
pervade the widely extended class that in Germany is 
directly interested in the solution of difficult economical 
questions. In the present state of things tlie individuals 
who follow the fluctuations of the market prices possess 
an advantage over their simpler xteighbours which gives 
them opportunities of gain, their address in using which 
is still looked upon with an invidious feeling by those 
who are less successful, and who not anfreqnently find 
'ihemselves outwitted. The cleverness of the more in- 

o2 
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telligent is however limited to speculation on a very 
small scale, and nowhere is Ihe true trading principle 
of drawing a small, but sure, profit froni undertakings 
on an extended s(*ale acknowledged as the golden rule 
in Germany. 

The remedy for the present state of things in Siegen 
is now thought to be in the construction of a railroad, 
connecting this mining country with the coal district on 
the Ruhr. The notion of any gain resulting from regu¬ 
lating the price of fuel by ai'tificial means will be dis^ 
pclled when this is eifbeted, and all may return to a 
wholesome state of active production. 

A singular contrast is presented in anotlicr branch of 
industry, for which Siegen has long been justly cele¬ 
brated, and which, although it is impossible to protect it 
by restrictions, yet forms a pursuit that the people of 
Siegen arc passionately fond of. It is not improbable 
that the art of laying down and managing irrigated mea¬ 
dows was introducecl by some of the artisans who taught 
the people the mode of making steel. The origin of both 
arts points to Italy, and it is likely that some prince of 
Nassau, who was more than a mere Condotticre» brought 
them with him as the best trophy of some successful cam- 
|)aign in the fertile plains of Lombardy. Brescia was as 
probably the parent-seat of one of these arts, as Como or 
Lodi may have been the school in which the other was 
learnt. Histoiy is silent as to the original introduction 
of irrigation, which until lately w'as peculiar in Ger¬ 
many to the district of Siegen. The climate there is any¬ 
thing but a sunny one. From the sixteenth century, 
however, there exist law's and regulations respecting the., 
rights of the owners of water-courses intended to fertilizt^. 
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meadows, which evince that the carc of the government 
at that early period embraced this great agricultural iin> 
])rovcment. 

At piTscnt not only the w'holc of the valley of the 
Upper Sieg, but all the side vales and glens that issue into 
it, have their boiloiiis carpeted with beautiful verdure, 
affording the owners a rich crop, and (after tlic outlay for 
laying down has been made) with an inexpensive mode of 
cultivation. To drain these glens for the purj)osc of ex¬ 
tracting any other crop from their chilled soils would be 
attended with enormous expense. By simply adopting 
the oriental plan of lolling the water run over the snr* 
face, the most productive crops of grass arc obtained. 
The same princii>le applied in Holland has furnished 
that country with a rich and never-failing revenue de¬ 
rived from dairy pi*oduce, w'hich no art could extract 
from the rich but humid soil in any other shape. Nor 
is the traveller hd't in doubt as to the natural or artificial 
origin of these meadows on the banks of tlie Sieg. The 
greensward is everyw'hcrc intersected by innumerable 
canals, the broadest of w hich forming the water-courses 
vary from three to five feet, Tiiesc catch the water of 
the river or of its tributary brooks at the highest (wssiblo 
level, and carry it along the hill-side, or over an elevated 
bed through the centre of the meadow. Out of this arc 
led the small cuts, nine inches deep, and nine to twelve 
inches broad, which carry the ])ortion allotted to each 
bed ill the required direction. Bed is the proper term 
here, and not field ; for although tlic absence of fences 
gives to a whole valley the appearance of belonging to 
one proprietor, yet it is not easy to imagine a more 
minute division of the soil, and more exclusive propric- 
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lory rights and obligations than such a valley contains. 
A similar sjtirit of association on the one side, combined 
with tenacious adherence to private property on the 
otlicr, which the “ Hauberg'* showed us, is presented in 
these water-meadows. A similar want of economy in 
labour may also be traced in their management; but as 
Uio return from the meadow is a better one, the loss is 
not of much consequence. 

The meadow regulations, w hose origin is lost in the 
obscurity of time, arc stringent as far as they go, al¬ 
though doubtful in their nature, that is to say, partaking 
ofbotli a judicial and voluntary character. Every pa¬ 
rish or commune, called in German ** Gemcindc,*' has its 
meadow-overseer! like its wood-ranger; both being pea¬ 
sants chosen by their fellow villagers for their experience 
and tact in these various occupations, and receiving a mo¬ 
derate salary for their tn>ub]e. Their duty is to see that 
every one performs his due share of the common obliga¬ 
tion, and that the water-rights are not infringed by the 
rival interests of the hammers and mills that are driven 
by the same streams. In the autumn, generally in No¬ 
vember, the canals arc laid dry to be cleaned out. Evciy 
proprietor must clean the portion passing through or skirt¬ 
ing his meadow, and dispose of the refuse extracted as 
well aa he can. If he neglects to perform his part he is 
subject to a fine, which is levied daily until the work is 
done. The whole valley may then be seen filled with 
small mounds of clay, running in straight lines in every 
direction. A few days afterwards these disappear, being 
carried in different directions to improve the level or to 
regulate the slope of the surface. This is the period 
when changes are made in the watering and in the drain* 
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ing canals, and an amateur seldom lets the year go round 
without making some such change as the result of ob¬ 
servation or of rcstl^s fancy. 

Whoever has watched this annually repeated cultiva¬ 
tion, and followed the care with which the owners study 
tlieir little pro|)Grtic8 to find out the nature of the soil, 
and choose the disposition best suited to the position 
with regard to the sun and the wind, will be convinced 
that a perfect system of wuter>meadowing iniist be a 
v/ork of time and of great care and observation, lie 
will, however, be persuaded, by observing the value of 
the crops obtained without the aid of manure from a 
large extent of poor land under a severe climate, that no 
time should be lost in miopting this mode of treating 
meadows wherever circumstances make it ]>racticablc. 
The Duke of Portland and the Duke of Marlborough 
have, we believe, recently adopted irrigation on a 
large scale in England, where at least as much land may 
easily be watered as has of late years been drained, and 
unquestionably with a no less profitable result. Although 
the manure obtained from towns is of the greatest value 
in increasing the yield of meadows, yet it is import¬ 
ant to make the fact known, that simple water, unac¬ 
companied by the wash of floods, or by any extraneous 
inatte.r, promotes the growth of grass on mcadowB in 
a remarkable manner. The meadows of Siegen allow 
the ]:>easants to give all their dung to the arable land, 
which, in its cold bleak situation on the sides of the hills, 
would, on other terms, not be worth cultivating. The 
whole agricultural plan of this district thus combines 
whatever can be of use to a half-manufacturing populB- 
tion, by demanding little labour and producing chiefly 
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Mrhat assists the miner, or serves as iodder for beasts of 
burthen. * 

The water-meadows are now svsteniatieally laid down 
in three diftbrent manners according to the slope the 
ground commands, and tlie abundance or scarcity of 
water. The engineers arc usually the peasants of the 
iioighbourhood, who by practice have acquired great skill. 
The surveying instruments may bo seen in tlicir Ijoiises 
in all the villages, and the ])recision with which their 
levels are taken and the flow of water promoted is nut 
a little surprising, 'rhe, three modes consl.st in ter¬ 
raced beds, and in broad and narrow l>o<ls with an ele¬ 
vated ridge in the middle. The following are the direc¬ 
tions given by the Oboi iorstor Vorhinder. The chiot 
caital should be curried us high above ibc level of the 
meadow to be irrigated «ns possible. Where circuin-^nniccs 
do not favour the laying down of th»' canal at a sutiicient 
elevation, and the soil is too soft to allow of the coiiaii ac¬ 
tion of a high (lam without great c ense, llu* level of the 
meadow may be lowered sufficiently answer the pnrpo>e. 
It must be. kept in mind, that by constant Avatoring the 
level of the meadow is raised in time, for the soil su'clls it. 
conse(|nerico of the accumulation of roots and the addition 
of jjartides of humus, us w'ell as from the depth to which 
vcg^lioti is promoted. When the surface reaches the 
level of the w'ater-course from which it is irrigated, it 
becomes necessary to break up liic meadow and to lower 
its surface. 

'J'bc mode adopted either to alter the level or to regu¬ 
late the unequal surface of a meadow, is nut to plough 
up the ground and crop it with corn or potatoes, ahliougti 
one would cx[)cct to obtain rich returns, especially df 
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oat«?, from a lay of 16 or 20 years’ standing. The sods on 
liK* surfhfo are j)iirod off A\ilh a ])ecidiar kind of narrow 
h]»adc (I’ ig. (i, p. 10:i) 2 fi*et 2J inrlies deep. Strips arc 
jMM^vioosiy <‘ut ill the surfaeo witfi the axo, and the strips 
vlieij roiicil up arc cai riod on a stick passed through the 
middle of the roll. One niaii usually marks the stri{>8, 
t'\() jiarc th(»nj from the surface*, and a fourth rolls them 
up. Tiiese roll*< arc recommended in the place of square 
oi tiblong euHing.s ; amonirst other advantages they insure 
a "uffidi'ut uuaiititv of sod to cover the field when it is 
le\<‘lled. If the turf lie cut off in small pieces, the quan> 
ii!y «d»er! ]no\v.s soIn^'s^Jl{lt deficient. The beginning is 
i' "..'>.dly mc.d<'wilh tlioife parts of the Jieadow wliich 
hjj^iu'si have ihe great' J quantity of ground to 
'I'-i'ty and e-ini rhl>^o which are hollow and require 
niii'iir iij». 'Tin j n*movcd the ground below is 

up ami e.usjc. the one to tlie other. Care is, 

iiowever, taken > xid nu .aJovve jot to carry av>a.y the 
'-■•ij that lies iimiici.i.u'‘ly ' der the turf hig. '')fthis 
a portion is reserved t 'u the bed (. vhli h the turf 
to be reluui. The ground transferred from oncj place 
a) another is taken from the subsoil, unless the good 
gj'imnd be very dec*p. When the level of the whole 
meudow has to be lowered, the stuff taken from the sub¬ 
soil tliat becomes u»elebs must be carted and thrown away. 

Where the surface, at a siiflicient depth under the 
chief water-course, still offers a fall of g^th of the length of 
the meadow, and there is plenty of water, the meadow' 
is laid down in what at Si(*gcn is called the terrace-mode 
of irrigation (llaiigbau). 

If the slojw is less and there are marshy spots the 
meadow' is laid down with narrow ridges. 

C! 3 
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Broad ridges arc used where water is not abundant at 
all times, and the ground free from marshy spots, but 
commanding little full. Where these [iceuliarities of site 
and command of water are observed, the yield of a water- 
meadow on an average is the same in all three systems of 
laying down. The first cut is made about iVlidsummcr, 
and on good soils gives 3 tons of excellent hay to the 
morgen, or 4^ tons to the acre. The after-grass yields 
about half as much. On average soils the yield may be 
estimated for the neighbourhood of Siegen at 3 tons to 
3^ tons per acre. With retentive subsoils tlie meadows 
yield below the average. It is customary in autumn to 
drive the cow's on the meadows, their weight being sup¬ 
posed useful in treading down the surface, which has a 
constant tendency to swell and grow over the level of 
the irrigating canals. Those meadows furnish in autumn 
pasturage, and in summer the cows are driven into the 
** Hauberg.” In the morning and evening some green 
fodder is given them in the stables. In winter hay, 
straw, and chaiT, mixed up and boiled witli ]X>tatoc8, car¬ 
rots, or beatrooi, form the usual fodder. 

Terraced Meadows. 

In the meadow that is destined to be laid down on the 
terrace plan, the water-course being carried over the 
highest part, the level of the distributing canal must be 
marked by a stake driven near the centre. Another stake 
driven at the lowest extremity of the field must mark 
the level of the dniining conduit—*the terraced meadow 
being 6 iip]) 08 cd to have a breadth of G Prussian roods of 
10 feet, and is divided into 4 beds each 1^ rood in 
breadth. The channels, laid parallel to tiic distributing 
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channel, are supplied with water from the distributing 
canal by moans of transversal cuttings. It may seem 
siin[)]or to let the water at once run over the whole 
surface from the distributing canal; but experience has 
show'u that the richest grass springs nearest to the 
canals, although the reason why there should be a dif¬ 
ference wlierc there is water enough to flood the whole 
surface is not very apf)arent. Uy increasing the number 
of canals the fertilising jtrineiplc is more equally distri¬ 
buted, and terraces of 6 roods in length by If in breadth 
arc found to be the most advantageous size for ensuring 
the best yield of grass. If the level of the beds be found 
after a few years’ watering to be raised too much, tho 
canals can each be carried a foot or two higher up the 
slope, the old cuttings being closed and covered witli the 
turf taken out of the new ones. 

I'he sluice cuttings in the dam of tlic upper water¬ 
course are 5 inches wide, and their bottom is sloped, 
Ixdng at the upper end ^ inches higher than the level 
of the chief water-course. The irrigating canals are 
& inches broad and 4 inches deep. The transversal cut¬ 
tings an* of tlic same dimensions. 

Irrigation by means qf narrow Ridges. 

In a meadow irrigated on the system of narrow ridges, 
the water-course, with the sluicc-cuttings through its dam, 
arc the same as in the terraced meadow's. The distri¬ 
buting canal is kept horizontal, and is If foot broad and 
5 inches deep. The meadow is measured and divided 
into equal portions, the Ixst size for which is between 
15 and 25 feet. Lach bed or ridge is supposed to have a 
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breadth of 20 feet, so that each slope has a breadth of 
10 Icct. The ridges ai'c 60 feet in length. Stakes are 
driven at the ojienings of the transversal cuts, which arc 
levelled, and the draining conduit must then be marked 
out and stakes fixed at the points. The tall does not 
exceed 1 foot in a length of 63 feet. With the aid of 
the last stakes parallel cuttings are made in a transversal 
dirceiion from the draining conduit in the direction of 
the distributing channel, but stopping at some disuuK'e 
short of the latter. The bottom of these cuttings is 
sloped, being 5 inches Iiigher than the level of the 
draining cxinduit. The cuttings divide the ridges and 
serve as drains, lletwecn them the ground is raised in 
the middle so as to slope towards each draining caual, 
the up]»cr j>art of the ridgt* being kept high enough to 
carry an irrigating canal which takes the; water at the 
«level of the distributing canal, and carries it with a slope 
of 5 inches to the draining canal. When this canal is 
full and overflows, the water ru^^s into the lower cutting, 
and thence into the lower di'aiii, in the bottom of which 
there is also a slope of 6 inches. 

At the lower end of every ridge the surface presents 
the a])pearancc of a triangle. 

Imgation with hruud liidges. 

In a meadow laid dovMi near Keppcl with broaii 
ridges, the water in tlie brook that supplies tlie main 
canal is scanty in sumincr, and is applied to turning the 
wheels of some steel-works. The main canal is 4 feet 
broad, 1^ foot deep, and has a fall at bottom of ^ inch in 
soft. The dam is 3 feet broad, and the sluiced cuttings 
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through it aro each 1 foot bmud. The horizontul 
butiiig canal is 2 feet broad and ^ foot dcc}). The ridge- 
cuttings that issue from it arc 00 feet Jong; at the 
mouth they aro foot, and 1 foot broad, with a depth of 
5 inches. The width of each ridge is CO feet, ronsc- 
c|ucntly each bed or hlopc is 30 feet broad. 

In order to diminish the size of the intervals l)etw'ccn 
Uic cuttings transversal canals arc carried across the 
l)eds. 

The draiii-cuttiugs ha\ e a full at the surface of only 
3 inches, but at bottom of 5 inches, being 4 inches deep 
and 8 inches broad, and 6 inches deep ^id 1 foot 
broad. In this meadow the chief drain serves as » dis¬ 
tributing canal for a meadow situated below' and adjacent 
to it. 

In a meadow laid out by M. Vorlandcr in such a 
manner as to conihine the terrace ])lan applied to the 
more elevated jjart with the narrow ridge system, the 
drain canals serve as disti'ibuting canals for the meadows 
situated below' them. In a large meadow near Kcppel, 
by a skilful adoption of the various modes of laying down 
tlie surface, the same water is carried over eight diifcrcnt 
plots of land in succession. 

The instruments prineij)ally used at Siegen by the 
meadow-owners are— 

Fig. 1, A, an axe of ]H*culiar construction ibr making 
a sharp perpendicular cut in the turf oitlier for raising 
sods or for cutting canals. The point at the back of the 
Made is intended to balance it and to give weight and 
])rectsion to the cut, Tlie edge is of steel and is ground 
sharp. The price of the axe is one dollari or threo 
shillinci's. 
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Fig. 2 is a narrow spade bent at the angle, shovin in 
Fig. 2, to iho handle. With this the grass is cut 
under the roots when sods are to be raised, and it serves 
to trans]»ort the soil or rubbish, as may be required, from 
one spot to another. The bottoms of Inc canals are 
h'vellcMl with this instriinient. 

Fig. 3 is a board nailed at right angles to a pole, and 
is used in levelling the siiriace and the bottoms of the 
canals. Thret; of these sight-boards are requisite. 

Fig. 5 is a lube of tin, tlie ends of wdiich are rai.«ed at 
right angles. At the tiq) of those raised ends continua¬ 
tion tubes of glass arc utiixed, that allow the play of the 
water, with wliich tlie tube is filled, to be seen, The 
coptrivaiice is intended to save cx]>ciise in the gloas, of 
which inateriul the whole tube may bo made. When 
fixed upon a pule by moans of the socket this instrument 
shows the level of the surface. 

Fig. 4 is a common plumb on a long board. It is 
used for ascertaining the level at short distances. 

The proper time for cleaning out the ditches and canals 
is late in the autumn, when the cattle are no longer driven 
(0 the meadow's. A day is fixed by the overseer of the 
meadows by w'hich all tlic canals have to be cleaned out 
unuVr u certain ])cnult.y. Then it is that the principal 
W'atering for tlie year takes jdace. Tf there has been 
heavy rain and the irrigating brooks are muddy, the water 
is not let on to the meadows until it begins to get clear. 
Too great a sediment fills up the canals and leaves un¬ 
equal deposits on the surface that mar the labours of the 
meadow'-owner. In the autumn no fear is entertained of the 
meadows being ovcrwatcrcd. The great point sought to 
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bo ai’conipliblied is that the Qovv of the Mater shall cvery- 
wheu' bo jKMTcptibJo, and tliat none remains stagnant iu 
any ]>art. In the. beginning of* miiikt, when the frost sets 
in, the m ater is kept off the land. If tho M^athcr is open 
and rain falls, Ihc M'iitcr may be turned on again. 

Spring is the season that dcmuiids the farmer’s care. In 
mild rainy weather the irrigation may be continued ; but 
after floods, as in the autumn, tlie water must be allowed 
to settle. hen the sun grow s powerlul the irrigation 
must cease altogether. In March and April a little 
moistening is allow'ablo ; but in these and the following 
months the water may only bo spread during the night. 
In the middle of June oceashmal night-watering does 
pood, but none is let on for four weeks previous to the 
bay ha^ve^t. 

The pruetiee of cutting late in order that the grass may 
sow itself is common in the district of l^iegen, and differs 
^ ery inueh from the Italian jilan, according to which the 
grass is cut when it attains its full length w ithout its be¬ 
ing allow'cd to rij>en. The eolonr of tlic hay at Siegen 
is not good, and it is not greedily eaten by horses. The 
ri]ieiiing of the seed must also exhaust the land. 

As tho w'ater-ineadows arc not manured, all the dung 
oi the stables is appropriated to the arable, and garden 
land, which is usually small in extent; but of a cold 
meagre nature, and very unjm)duetive. The fields lie on 
slopes siifHciently level to retain the soil in heavy rains, 
but too high to be watered. ''J’ho decomposed clay slate, 
ot* which the hills are mostly composed and which forms 
the upi)er soil, is void of all mixture of limestone, and 
none is to be had at any convenient distance for manuring.. 
Crop.s are consequently poor, and corn has to be pur- 
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chased to eke out the year’s coiisum])tioii. 'J'he huuiiJ cii- 
inatc and severe wiiit(‘rs ojierutiii^ on so weak a soil, 
make it necessary to cover the winter seed with dung in 
order to quicken and protect it. But the only dung in 
this district is that of oxen, or at best horse-dung mixed 
with that of horned eattlo, and t.here is little warmth in 
it to iini)art to the soil. 

The general use of oxen or <if cows for draught cattle 
upon the hanks of the Rhine is reeoumiended, as wo have 
sec-n, by the necessity for dung not likely to overheat the 
Unround under a scoreiiing suinmcr sun. In these colder 
parts the ox is still an indispensable iimute oi the stable, 
but for another reason. 

Mining and forest work arc fully us much the business 
of the peasants us agriculture in the level land. They are, 
however, carried on u])on the hills, which arc on all sides 
pierced by countless mines. Many of these lie on heights 
of considerable elevation, or in back valleys from the Sieg, 
the access to which is stiicp and ditlicult. j^s the ascent 
is commonly clfectcd with an emjity car on two wheels, 
the draught is not oppressive for oxen. To descend the 
v.’um-out roads towards the villages or the high road is 
not so easy a task, and here the ox is invaluable as a ser¬ 
vant. They may be seen guiding with their foreheads 
under their yokes, the weight of ore intrusted to them, 
and while the <1cop ruts in the road act as a drag to the 
ear, the aiiimars own weight adds resistance to its pres¬ 
sure ; and loads varying from 12 cwt. to 20 cwt. are thus 
securely brought down with a speed, not equal to horse 
draught on roads well laid down, but which is all that can 
be accomplished with the present ones. 
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A macadamized road has opened the romantic vulley ol 
the Sieg since 1840, and along this line cartage isgmdnaUy 
being transferred from oxen to horses. The habits oi 
the agrirultiirists, however, do not change so rapidly as 
moclianical improvements advance at the present day; 
and the roads to the mines being in their ancient con- 
clition, oxen are likely for some to predominate. The 
small miners occasionally use their milch cows for draught, 
as is the case all over Germany. 

In the vear 1837, the official returns showed for the 
circle of Sicgeii, a stock of cattle on the German square 
mile (20J English square miles), amounting to 30horses; 
1276 homed cattle ; 624 sheep; 113 goats; 325 pigs. 

The population in the same year having numbered 
3440 on the German square mile, the number of horned 
cattle was nearly one for every tu o inhabitants, which will 
serve to show how great the proportion of rlraught oxen 
must have been. The circumstances of the country prevent 
it having any thing remarkable in arable agriculture to 
interest the practical fiirmer. Every slope in the wind¬ 
ing volleys yields a different return, and rye, oats, and 
potatoes of poor quality, and scanty in quantity, repay 
the {>easant badly for the time he abstracts fiom other 
occiijiations to apply to their cultivation. More than 
10 to 12 bushels of rye ]N3r acre cannot be calculated 
tqion as return from the “ llaubcrg,” and 3 sheffes of 
])otatoe8 from the Prussian ** ruthc,” or 150 bushels to 
the acre is considered a good crop of this root. TuraijK 
are constantly sown in the oat stubbles, although the damp 
of the autumn and the early frost at night prevent their 
attaining even a moderate size. Flax is cultivated to 
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some extent in some of the valleys near Siegen, wlierc 
liand-loom wearing is the employment of many of the 
peasants. The poor earnings obtained for this work 
have recently induced those who could do so to seek 
other occu|)ations. 
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CUAITER VIII. 

Li<:avit<g the valley of the Siep, let us ibllow the now 
roiul that loads by Ti\ay of* Altonkircheii and DrifidoH' to 
Noiiwiod. ^Ve Tollow the foot of a oliairi of heifrhtf! iliat 
ooiistitute a roniarkublo boundary, as dividing: two valleys 
of very different climate from (’ach other, both opening: 
ut no great distance from each other upon (he Rhine. 
The valleys arc those of the Wied and the Lalm. ^Fhe 
Ibriiicv unites with the vallcv of the Savn at Neuwied. 
The Lahn fails into the Llhirie. a little below' Coblenz. 

I'hc hills that divide them are called the Westerwald, 
and although the highest sunmiils scarcely attain 200(i 
feet in elevation, yet the extent of rocky soil and moun¬ 
tainous declivities which the range contains, makes the 
whole region bleak and uufruitfuL On these heights the 
winter is very severe, yet llieir elevation is not sufbeient 
to conserve a supfdy of moisture to promote vegetation in 
u dry siiiniiier. The higher region is thinly peopled, 
u[id little appearance of cultivation is evinced by the soil 
in tlic 8])accs that intervene between the fort'sis. Kxten-' 
^i«e iMistiires, that early in the yeai‘ show u tolerable 
covering of grass, but w hich in summer ore soon fed bare, 
ai\* freijiieiit, and on these large licrds of cattle may Ijc 
seen feeding. Cattle-breeding is tlie chief productive 
or-cupadori of the farmer in the Westerwald. A race of 
small cows very much resembling tlie Devon breed, like 
these, too, good luilkcrs and easily fattened, is indigo* 
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nous in these hills, and cows are drawn from the Wester- 
wald to distant f)arts of Germany. On the rnoiintuin* 
roads that we have described in the nci^hboiirhood of 
Siojreu, as on those of the Odenwald, Black Forest and 
preat part of the Taiinus riinpre, the light compact ox of 
thi» Wostcrwald breed docs excellent service. The pas¬ 
tures on the hills jot mostly village pro])erty, and being 
seldom more than six months in the year productive, 
neither butter nor cheese can bo made for distant sale, 
'rhe neighViourhood of the larger towns on the Rhino, 
however, where there is a considerable demand for 
butcher’s meat, causes stock-feeding to 1 k' o pnifitable 
branch of farming. The meadows along tlie hai\ks of 
the Wied, after it leaves the inountairH, furni.sh the rich 
{Midsauts and farmei‘s of the low lands with summer 
grass and the necessary supply of hay for the M'intcr. 
Of the latter article I he German farmer is chary, and ha 
dejiends fully as much upon the j)roduee of his distilleiy 
mash-tub, as upon that of his meadows. Distilling is in 
this district only carried on to assist the fattening (»f tha 
cattle. 

The consumption of meat is both too limited, even in 
towns, and too little attention is paid hv the ronsumer to 
quality, to make it worth the farnmr’s while to use the 
exertions that English and Scotch graziers resort to in 
order to produce gigtmtic spceiinons of cattle in the 
*' shortest possible time. The ox (and often the cow) re¬ 
pay tl^ir keep by labour in the field or on the road 
■ until the period for slaughtering arrives. Two and 
sometimes three yeai’^' run are given to tlic calf, if he be 
destined for draught: from three to seven, he is supposed to 
be in his prime for w ork, and the sooner he finds his way 
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to the slaughter-house after that age the better for the 
farmer. The luxurious calculations of our markets, hi 
which fat and quality of meat are distinguished by highly 
remunerating prices, are unknown in Germany. And 
here it will be well to say something about the butcher’s 
shop and his trade, as a matter of essential interest to the 
agriculturist. 

Like the grain-iarmer the stock-feeder finds his market 
especially in the large towns. In the villages the pig, 
slaughtered at home, and made up into haras, bacon, and 
sausages of all flavours and sizes, meets him in every 
house, and keeps down his price. What the pig may 
have cost in milk, potatoes, and refuse, is often as little 
calculated, as the price of the rye-bread that w^e have 
shown is purchased at a great expense of labour. This 
waste of lal>our in growing com is, however, a still more 
formidable diminisher of the butcher’s gains than the 
pig; for it prevents the husbandman from earning in any 
other manner, and he has consequently little to spend in 
meat. The slaughtering of horned cattle in a village is 
therefore a rare occurrence, and seldom takes place until 
the larders of the better kind are ascertained to be 
sufficiently emptied to ensure a ready demand for 
meat. Wc must not, however, suppose the Gennan 
pendant to be ill-fed: his dish of potatoes is usually 
savoun^d with a piece of bacon, and the same condiment 
is introduced into the pancake—a favourite dish, and, 
when so flavoured, digestible for those who worlu much 
abroad, us jicasants, male and female, often do. Sunday 
brings meat, soup, and the grand family.dish, the un- 
salted boiled boef, or rindfleischof which, as the 
staple article of the slaughter-house, wc must first speak. 
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Tbe price of meat is reckoned from that of “ rind- 
iicisdi/’ as the price of corn of all kinds is calculated from 
that of rye, as the standard. Little as the butcher has 
to do in the villa^, and easily as he can evade all pre¬ 
scriptive price by substitiitiiig inferior quality ^’hcre good 
b<iast8 are not well paid for, the black board, with its 
lines for the price of enumerated articles sold by him, 
still marks the butcher's shop, and affords a kind of 
assurance to the credulous peasant that he shall not be 
worse treated than his neighbour, 'l^he excise of meat 
is continued in the Prussian towns by the authorities, 
because it affords a means of estimating the slaugh¬ 
tering-tax, which is still levied in place of the pro- 
{)crty-tdx in many places. It is as popular, however, 
amongst the citizeus as tlic famed excise of bread used to 
be amongst the housewives of London during the war, 
when no other resource was supj)oscd practicable against 
the enormities of bakers and meaimeti. 

The fixing a price for articles of food deprives tlie poor 
of the ]X)ssibility of selecting a less costly joint when ciiv 
cuiustances are adverse. On llie other hand, as the 
poor have no means of bribing the butcher to begin a 
iiew' cut w'hen they come, and to cause him to leave any 
stump that may lie upon his block for the smart cookmaid 
ot housekeeper of a richer neighbour, it operates as an 
excuse for oppression in many ways. Not only must the 
. butcher's customers take tlic cut os they find it, if he 
diooscs to make them follow in their turn, but he claims 
the ei^^iusive command of a certain market, without iiiter- 
fcr?nc>e, as a recompense for the supposed curtailment of 
his profits by the excise. The licence to open a butcher's 
^op is therefore not easily obtained. The price of meat 
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being an average price, the whole beast must be sold at 
the same rate, and those who obtain a portion of the 
more fleshy parts are obliged to take a certain quantity 
of bone cut off from tmy part w'hero it may be to spare to *' 
ckc out the lot. In many parts of Germany the form of 
publishing weekly the prices at which the * different 
butchers of a town sell, according to their own report, is 
considered sufficient control on the part ol' the magis¬ 
tracy, and coinpctition is allowed to do its part towards 
reducing prices, ^n all districts, however, the district 
medical f)fficer has the charge of watching that no un¬ 
sound moat l)c exposed for sale. 

From what has been said the reader innst have ga¬ 
thered that no great luxury is indulged in, as faf as the 
consumption of meat is concerned, by the German })ca- 
sants and burghers. Meat is sought as a necessary 
article tff food, and no more is expended upon it than 
can be avoided. The farmer therefore lias but little help 
from the butcher, especially in the country; and the 
price he gets does not induce him to make the same 
exertions to fatten stock that arc made in England. The 
main inducement to keep stock is in the dung obtained 
from the beasts and the sale of milk, fur the use of the 
animals for draught seldom more than pays the cost of their 
ku^p. By selling the carcase to the butcher the investea 
capital is preserved undiminished. 

Wo subjoin some of the calculations on which the 
foregoing remarks are founded, and shall trace the stock- 
farmer's outlay from the commencement. W have 
pointeil out the high lands of Ihc Wcsterwald as ti e 
of cattlcsbreeding. A cow with her calf in that disii*iie 
may be purchased for 60 to 80 florins, or from 5/. to 7fr> 
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The calf alono sells for 5 florins^ or about 9^. Until 
they are four weeks old, the calves get nothing but milk: 
in the fifth week they get hay, and, in good farms, out* 
meal mixed with the milk. Calves intended for the 
shambles are universally slaughtered within a week after 
flieir being dropped,^ Tho price of veal, instead of 
rating higlier than that of beef, is cons<;qucnt1y much 
lower. Veal may constantly be bought at 3rf. per lb. 
v/hen beef rates at Ad. per lb. 

The cost of rearing the Dutch and short-homed breeds 
to the third year is calculated as follows, on good farms :— 



Milk. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Meal. 


Ilvi. 

IIm. 

)bs. 

Iba. 

1 st yesiv 

. 320 

2164 

1643 

147 

2nd ditto . 

• 

3832 

2554 


3rd ditto . 

■ 

5840 

3285 



If we turn this amount of forage into money, at the 
following prices— 

£ 8. (i. 

320 lbs. milk, at Ad. per Ih, • .0133 

192 cwts. hay, at 'l s. 8d, per ew t. .16 0 0 
147 lbs. meal • • « 0 8 4 

£17 1 7 

It is here apparent that the small breed that has the run of 
the mountain-pastures, and which does not cost its owner 
more than 5/. at three years old, is a more marketable 
article than tlie heavier beasts reared in stables at tho 
^ cost here stated. The drovers from the manufacturing 
districts bring down about 1000 fat beasts annually from 
theW^^stervrald, averaging 48 to 50 stone, which cost tlicm 
7/. 7s. a-head. The fat cattle on good farms 
his The feeding has become matter 
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oi' sen ntlHc calculatioiij as will bo s<jeo from the follow¬ 
ing 

Bo.^'idc'S the cost of driving the inoimiain cattle to a 
distant market, which is saved on the farms that lie near 
the large towns, tlie German farmer calculates the gain 
from the dung of his stall-fed oxen at 3 waggon loads or 
D tons annually per beast, with a strictly economical use 
of straw. In money this quantity of dung may be va- 
hiod at y. 10.V. according to the vicinity of the 

farm to a town, or the nature of the crop to which the 
manure is applied. 

A clrau.uht ox is estimated to consume in 120 days, from 
the If t of June to the 30th of September, green clover 
and nu'adow l)ay equivalent to 23 lbs. of hay, witli 1 lb. 
of meal, thiily. The winter fodder, 14 llxs. hay, 14 ll)i=. 
potatoes, and 8 lbs. cut straw ])ct diem—added to the 
former is ccpial to— 

C s. <L 


Animidly, 4 tons 1] cwt. ha}', at iriv. per ton 
Salt, 54 ibs., at M. per Ih . 

3 

7 

10 

0 

2 

3 

Cost of cutting straw, clover, &c. 

0 

5 

10 

Straw for litter, 4ll)s. daily, at 6d. per cwt. . 

0 

G 

8 

Wages of ] man to 24 head of cattle, at 12?. 12s. 




per nuiiam ...... 

0 

10 

6 

Shoeing. 

0 

5 

0 

Wear and tear of buildings, harness, &c. 

1 

8 

0 

Veterinary charges . . 

0 

0 

0 

£ 

6 

6 

1 


The set-ofF against this outlay, besides the manure 
valued as above at 1/. 10^., is, where full work can be 
had, 250 da 3 ' 6 ’ draught, at Is,, or 12/. 10s. per annum. In 
the valley of the Sieg the eumiugs of an ox may amonht 
to more than this sum; but the average price of hay in 
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that district is &.i least 50 ]>er cent, higher than in tlie 
above estimate. 

I'ho weight of meadow-hay, or of cquivalcntE rcquisit€^ 
to sustain a cow, is ^ of the animal’s weight daily. Until 
this allowance is exccede<l no milk can be ex]iectod. A 
cow is fully fed if she gets double this quantity. At the 
college of llohonhcim, a cow weighing between 1100 and 
1200lbs., gave, with a daily allowance of 36 lbs. of hay 
or equivalents, 39 lbs. of milk. The yield of milk is in 
the Ibllowring proportions : If the animal w'('ighs 500 lbs. 
it will yield 2500 lbs. of milk; 800 lbs. weight in the 
carc:tsc is expected to yield 4000 lbs.: and an animal 
weighing 1200 lbs. to give 6000 lbs. weight of milk ia 
the year. 

I'lic following table has been calculated of the in¬ 
crease in weight of homed cattle, in proportion to the 
quantity of fodder given dailj'' of the quantity of good 


liay. 


Daily futiilcr to 

100 IbH. 
of oan'iHe. 

Til proportion for 

12 uwt. of carcaat*. 

Tncr<*aBe p(>r di^m 
jti weight. 

24 1I)S. 

30 lbs. 


0*7 lbs. 

3 » 

56 „ 


2 


42 „ 


3-2 „ 

4 „ 

48 „ 


4-5 „ 

An ox weighing, 
yield in 

alive, 1520 lbs., 

has 

been found 

The two fore quarters 388 lbs. 


99 

hind quarters 326 

91 

714 


Tallow 

■ a • 

138 


Hide with the hair 

60 


Offal 

• a « 

160 


Loss 

• • • 

428 



1520 lbs. 

If four months be taken as the time required for fat 

u 2 
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tcning:, and the ox be supposed to sell for 12/. 12s., 

if of large size for slauglitering, tlic account between the 

coat of stock holding and the return stands as follows:— 

Cost of the calf • *£0100 

Three years' rearing *17 17 
Three years at work . 18 19 6 

Three months* fattening 3 0 0 

£39 11 1 

From which deduct— 

Three years* work 377« 10s. 

Butcher's price 12 0 — - 49 10 0 

Profit . 1,0 0 0 

Besides six years'dung at 1/. 10s. 7 10 o 

To realise this profit the price of fodder must bo as low 
as has been slated, and the ox must have full two 
conditions that arc not always realized, and lor that rca*> 
son \\ c have stated the main inducement to hold stock is 
now in the dung gained. . ^ 

In mountainous districts a Wcsterwald ox that may he 
bought for 57. at three years old, and which sells to 
the butcher thi*ee years later for the same sum, will do 
as much work os the heavier kind of cattle. An ox of 
that breed requires ))ut two-thii'ds of the fodder con¬ 
sumed by the other, but gives only tw'o-thirds of the 
weight of dung. The balance is ultimately very much in 
favt^ir of the smaller animals under those circuinstonoes. 

A Wcsterwald cow weighing fiOOllis. may give iu 
three y’ears 

64(J0 or^ 1600 Pnissian quarts of milk £. s. rf. 

that sells in Siegen at 2d. per quart 13 6 8 

Fi^e years* dung at 1/. . , , 5 0 0 

Three calves . , , , 1 10 0 

Butcher's price • . . . Ti 0 0 


Carried forward £ 24 10 8 
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Brought forward £ 24 16 8 

From which deduct— 

Cost of calf • 10s. 

Price at two years 5i. 

Three years'feeding J2l. — £17 10 0 

£768 

The quantity of milk is reckoned low because the cow 
may do light work 160 days in the year. The dung 
valued at Sd. per week adds 6i. to the above sum, which 
yields 50 per cent, on the total outlay; whereas the large 
draught-ox returns but 44 per cent, to the stock farmer. 
The latter is the common peasants' calculation. 

On regaining the Rhine at Neuwied, the traveller 
greets with pleasui'e a milder climate and more genial 
soil than his mountain excursion showed him. The large 
basin presented by the valleys of the Wied and the 
Moselle, with the depth of alluvial soil and the mild 
climate of South Germany, which may there be said to 
commence, do not, however, efiace from his recollection 
^6 skill and industry with which the meadows and 
mountain sides of the vale of the Sieg arc rendered pro¬ 
ductive. Where nature does much for the farmer lie is 
apt to relax in his efforts, unless spiured by the demands 
of a numerous population, and in the neighbourhood of 
Neuwied and Coblontz no such pressure exists. Tlie 
fruit-trees covering the fields, and the vines scaling the 
slopes of the hills, tell of other enjoyments than those at 
the command of the Westphalian miners. There is, 
however, no greater appearance of well-being, either in 
i.hc persons or iu the dw'ellings of the inhabitants of the 
Rhenish villages than wc left behind us in tlic less foF* 
voured districts. In drees, the people, especially on the 
left bank, arc less neat, and their manners indicate less 
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proiTiptncss and persevering activity than we were acxius- 
tomed to amongst llic mountaineers. 

The large towns here draw oiF some hands from the 
land, but the ed'ects of trade, although w'c are again oii 
the high road of Europe, are not so pe 'ceptibly bene¬ 
ficial as w'e found them on the lower Rhine. The 
territories of the old Elccjtorate of 'J'reves still betray 
the effects of chureh-govcrnment and of the good old 
times, when the object was to make people <!uit themselves 
and their wants to certain forms and customs, instead of 
proclaiijiing the subserviency of all forms and modes of 
cultivation to the well-being of man himself. 

One Tuitiirul result of this circumstance is that estates 
arc here met with in larger allotments than are com¬ 
mon on the middle Rhine. Here, as in Westphalia, 
a number of estates belonging to clerical foundations, 
and which were kept of moderate size by those corpora¬ 
tions, passed in this form at the period of the con Bseatioiis 
into the hands of private owners. Farms of 250 to 300 
morgens (155 to 187 acres) are here frequent, still more 
numerous are those of 120 to 180 morgens, although 
small possessions are frequent of 20 morgens (12 acres) 
and less amongst the villagers. The larger farms arc 
compact, and mostly surround or are adjacent to the 
dwelling-house. The small luildings are scattered in all 
directions, the natural consequence of the village system 
tliat ha<} been described. 

The soil between Andemach and Coblentz is com¬ 
posed of the sand of volcanic origia coi'ried dow'n from 
the heights by the mountain streams, but mixed with the 
deporits of frequent floods that cover the low'cr ports, 
leaving good stuff on the poor soils, but covering the 
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fields where the soil lias been made by cultivation, with 
matter that gives the farmer a great deal of his work to 
do over again. As wc leave the Uhinc the volcanic sand 
jiredominates, especially in the strip at the foot of the 
hills, called the Mayfield,” between Mayen and Miin- 
steriiiayen. In tho liilly region, to which we must re¬ 
turn when speaking of the vineyards, the prevalcneo of 
lava and basalt makes the soil difiicult to plough, and 
condemns large tracts to the condition of poor pastures. 
On these large flocks of sbex*p arc kept, numbering 500, 
600, and sometimes 900 head. Some time back it was 
th(' fashion to eultivuLe the Merino cross; but the loss 
that ensued v/hen the rot and other disea-es ran tliroiiuli 
an expensive fioek, discouraged the small farmers, and 
made them leave things as they were. The sheep 
the traveller finds here present, therefore, the strangest 
mixture, from high-bred Merinos to the common moun¬ 
tain breed yielding small weight of carcase, and short 
although coarse wool, of which the ficccc runs from 
2 lbs. to 3Jlbs. in w'cight. On tho larger farms good 
management of manures is frequently to be found. The 
volcanic soil is well limed by diligent farmers. Com¬ 
post heaps, on whieli especially the liquid manure is 
poured, arc also common. For green manures, soiling of 
rye, lupins and buckwheat are used, the last named plant 
being allowed to flower beforo it is ploughed in. It is 
probable that this good system of manuring partly owes 
its origin to the care of the former government of the 
last Elector Palatine, who freed lime, marl , and manure 
of all kinds from tolls upon the high-roads, of w'hich ho 
was likewise an active promoter. The outlay in ready 
money for turnpike toll is often u greater sacrifice for a 
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poor man tlian die day’s work with his Jiorse and carf. 
Wood ashes that have been drenched for washing am 
considered good manure for ra])e-seed. Gypsum is found 
to act most boneiieiully on clover, liicern, peas, tarps, 
mid turnips. The gypsum is strewn is moif,t weather; 
about the middle of April. 

A common potation on these farms on Uie left bank ia 
the following;— 

J Fallow with dung 12 to 16 loads to the morgen. 

2 Rn|)e-scod. 

8 Winter barley. 

4 Wheat. 

5 Clover with gypsum, 2 ewt. to Uic morgen. 

6 Oats. 

The second rotation is sometimes varied ; 

1 Buckwheat. 

2 Wheat with dung. 

# 8 llyc. 

4 Oats. 

On die sandy soil further from the river; 

] Fallow with dung. 

2 Rye, 

3 Clover limed and soiled w'ith ditch elearin;!^.?. 

► 4-Wheat with dung. 

- 6 Ruck w'heat. 

-6, Rye with dung. 

' 7 Clats. 

In this last rotation, poverty of soil, and distance from 
mai'keta for dairy produce, arc easily traced. It likewise 
))oints to small holdings and the poor economy of pea¬ 
sants ; all of which may again furnish the inquisitive with 
a correct clue to former political subdivisions and the 
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cbcqu&rcd mass of rcligious and educationa] systems which 
this land presented in the olden time. So surely are the 
sins of the fathers visited on the children. 

It is certainly strange that the village peasantry, tlie 
holders and wners of the smallest allotments that vre 
have described, should, in the immediate vicinity of the 
larger farms, where so much intelligence is displayed in the 
management of the soil, present the following curious pic¬ 
ture. We extract it the more willingly from a w’ell-known 

author rather than describe what we have often witnessed. 

• * 

that w'c may not incur the reproach of being supercilious 
sti’angers low'ering the character of the peasantry of a 
tor(‘igii land. In reading the following descrijition of 
the district of the I/OW'er Moselle, by iSchwerA, it must 
be remembered that hedges for inelosurc are iinknow n :— 
“ Stall-feeding is general in the Moselle district. In 
the autumn alone is there some pasturage on the stubhleSi 
and when the aftergrass is cut the meadows are grazed 
for a couple of hours daily. It is curious to see how the 
quantity of eat lie are fed which arc kept on the numerous 
little parcels of land. 

In the spring the women and children range the 
hclds, cut the young thistles and nettles, dig up the root^ 
of the coueh-grass, collect W'ceds of all kinds, and strive 
to turn tliem to account. What is thus scraped together 
is well washed, mixed with cut straw and chaff, and, after 
boiling w'atcr has been poured over the whole, it is given 
to the cattle. A little later, when the w'oerJs grow stronger, 
they arc given unmiaed as fodder. The liiccrn comes 
at length to help, and tlicn the clover, which lasts until 
tlic autumn, when 'cabbage-leaves and tumif^s arc to be 
liad. When these arc scarce potato-haulm is mken to help 

a* ^ 
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uiilil the stubble-lumips are fit. In winter cut straw is 
mixed with the liirnips, and wann i'eeding begins. In 
the morning a mash of chaff, rape leaves, pea-pods, or 
cut straw', with bruised <umij)s, potatoes, or oilcake, 
boiled up together. Then barley or wliealPfcstraw follows 
this meal, which is repealed at noon and in the evening. 
Ill the iiiiddic of the day clover or meadow hay is ocea- 
sionally given to the cattle. 

“ In larger farms where 10 or 15 cows arc ke])t this 
kind of mash is given on]y twice a day. The poor 
farmer is obliged to be more economical, and must occa- 
sioiittllj' try, by the choice of his ingredients, to make 
good the quantity that he cannot bring together. Even 
in summer he prepares a soup of this kind for his boasts, 
but (heu adds clover, thistles, convolvulus bind, and other 
\v*‘cds, to the mixture. A portion of oilcake is ad4{cd 
while it is hot. 

“ Turnips carafully preserved, mangel wurzel, turiiip- 
oibbage, potatoes, and Swedes play their part in the spring 
and winter fodder. But this provision is not at the com¬ 
mand of all that keep cows, and the industrious skill of 
many often degenerates into actual robbery. In summer 
many a cow is kept sleek on purloined goods, but in 
winter, wrhen such arc not accessible, the animal pays the 
penalty ; as its master has nothing but straw' to give, and 
that in such WTctched portions that half the next summer 
is spent before it recovers its strength. 

“ This brings me to a subject that T never lose an op¬ 
portunity of noticing, for when evil- habits accompany a 
bad system it becomes a sin to keep silence. The fol¬ 
lowing is the opinion of a man of weight in the Moselle 
district: * The pasturage of cattle is not common with 
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IIS, but ill autumn the stubbles are grazed down. The 
disorderly habits that have such influence in after life, 
it may safely be asserted have their root in the practice 
of sending children to watch the cattle on the (uri* 
inclosed) stubbles. Big and little meet here together. 
The cattle are ajlow'od to graze for the most pari on other 
people’s lands; little bands are formed, where the older 
children teach the younger their bud habits. 'I'befts are 
discussed and planned, iighting follows, then conio oIIm)!' 
vices. First, fj-uit and potatoes arc stolen, and every 
evening at parting the wish is cntc*rtamed that they may 
1 x 5 able to meet again the next. Neither fields, gardens, 
nor houses are eventually spared, and with the excuse 
of tliis employment it is scarcely possible to bring the 
^lildren together to frequent a suminer day-school, or 
to attend on Sundays to the weekly explanation of the 
Christian doctrines.’ ” 

It appears, from this picture of village habits, that the 
<Mrcunistance of every family living in its own liousi; and on 
ilsow'n small property is not a panacea for all social evils. 
The colours of the sketch w'e have quoted might easily 
be heightened, and the loose notions of honesty that pre¬ 
vail in the business transactions of the largest class of the 
people might be traced to a wider school than the vil- 
lagc pasture fields, w'cre we inclined to dwell upon the 
dark side of the ))icturc. 

In the sandy Mayfield, where grass is scanty and arti¬ 
ficial grasses not sufficiently common, leaves are con¬ 
stantly used for fodder. *l’be poplar is the favourite tree 
for tills use, and the crown is cut off to allow llic young 
ahoots to spring like osiers. These shoots are cut every 
fourth yeoi* at Michaelmas, 'azul tied up into bundles. 
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which arc packed with the leaves in some dry place, and 
in spring they are thrown to the cows aftd sheep (some 
readers may remember Labans adventure).; but for 
horses the leaves ore stripped off the stalks, and are said 
to be as nourishing as good hay. 

With the exception of a little butter sent to the markets 
of Neuwied and Coblenz, the peasants of this district 
have nothing to sell off their lands but fruit The market 
crop of the larger farmers is rape-seed; and a similar style 
of farming prevails throughout the mountainous tract that 
intervenes between Coblenz and Bingen. 

On the right bank, the valley of the Lahn, narrow at its 
mouth and shut in by rocky precipitous heights, presents 
in the neighbourhood of Lahnslein, Ems, and Nassau, pic¬ 
turesque sites that ofier little that is interesting to the tra* 
vcller. Higher up the valley lie various ruins and country 
scats, the estates surrotmding which are good specimens 
of careful Geiman farming. Baron Stein of Altcnstein 
has long been a resident proprietor. Count Waltersdorf 
df MoUkc has a splendid seat in a commanding position, 
overlooking the valley. The Archduke Stephen, son to the 
Palatine of Hungary, has inherited from his mother large 
estates, with the castle of Schaumburg, that are under 
excellent management. The managers of estates of this 
description are all scholars tliat have received a system- 
{itic education at one or other of the numerous agri¬ 
cultural colleges that abound in Germany. They remain 
in correspondence with these establishments, and con¬ 
stantly communicate their practical ex)>erimGnts or ob¬ 
servations to one or other of the popular agricultural 
periodicals which these colleges publish. ^Vny iniprove- 
lucnt suggested is sure to meet with somebody willing to 
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make a trial of it, and the knowledge and talent that now 
finds a field in agricultural improvements is likely hereafter 
to confer-great benefit on the country. We here¬ 
after, as pointing to two indispensable changes that must 
precede an improvement in the prospects of the Rhenish 
agriculturist. 7'hp one, tlie abolition of those impediments 
to exportation w hicli still cnist in France, the Low Conn- 
ti‘ics, and England, and w'hich has made some pi'ogi'ess 
since our Yolume w'ent to press. The other, a change in 
the industrial arrangements at home which will favour 
the division of labour between agriculturists and manu¬ 
facturers to the groat advantage of each, may be slower in 
progress. In England, where this division has long been 
cFTcctcd, the calculations of farmers turn chiefly on com¬ 
binations resembling manufacturing operations. For the 
Scotch farmer the land is a maoliinc, and when its ma¬ 
nagement is familiar to him he conducts the farming ope¬ 
rations of 10,000 acres as easily as he does those of 
1000. Sure markets, with high prices for corn and 
cattle, allow him fearlessly to risk the chances which a 
very had climate for grain renders mcvitablc. In roulh- 
cm (Jermaiiy the climate is highly favourable for grain 
crops, and large tracts of land in the valleys of the Rhine, 
the Lahn, and the Maine, arc highly fertile. The hounds 
to speculation lie in the limited market, which at home is 
confined by the number of agi’iculturisls that stand in 
each other's way aud prevent the increase of the con¬ 
suming population. With every addition to the popula¬ 
tion in England the profits of the farmers increase; and 
should the corn laws be continued the consumers would 
eventually come into such dejiendenco on the producers 
that the latter would find little necessity for extraordinary 
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exertiuii of mtelligcnce. Their countrymen would he glml 
to take what they had to give, and they might fix their 
own oondilions. In Germany, on the contrary, every 
addition to the population increases the poverty of the 
mass of the people, and diminishes the }>rospcct of gain 
for those who depend on market for remuneration. Hence 
every year renders tlic fanner's task more and more dif¬ 
ficult, and he is spurred to oiudy his soil and his luuimrGS 
that he may keep his ground under such diliiculi circum¬ 
stances. In good farms, ihorciorc, such as the estates of 
tin; noblcikicn we have named, us well as on oLhera that 
might be added, and some of whom W'c shall notice in 
going along, the management and economy observed 
sur))asscs that found on the generality of farms in England. 
The manager ha.s no point given to start from in a pre¬ 
scribed crop, lie mast himself at the same time choose 
his system of eultivulion and hunt out his market. Bui 
for every facility afibrded him in his task he is well pre¬ 
pared, and will turn it to advantage. He courts competi¬ 
tion. Would that Englisli farmers w^cre not afrahl of it! 

In passing Bonn wc noticed shortly the agricultural 
ooliege of ]^op])lcsdorf, that has recently been established 
there. Near Wiesbaden the traveller will find another, 
which has, ^terhaps, bad a more direct influence on the 
couii.^y surrounding it. l"he manager, M. Albrecht, is 
a gentleman highly res|>ectcd for his scientific acquire- 
raentsa, and indefatigable in discliarging tlie duties ho has 
undertaken.. A walk up to the (ireislkerg will w'oll repay 
the visitor to that fashionable watering-place, especially 
in the summer and autumn, when he will bud in the ex- 
periiiientul farm the most interesting varieties of cultiva¬ 
tion collected together from numerous districts. The 
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origin of the larin is no less interesting than the results 
obtained by the comparatively small means at its c-ommancl. 
The chief fund consists in the subscriptions of the luern- 
bers of the Agncultiiral Society of the Duchy ol'Nassau, 
the contrilmtioris to which arc rated so low as not to debar 
almost the poorest fi’om joining. Five shillings per 
annum, collected from about 1500 members, with some 
other sources of revenue, suffice to pay the interest on 
the purchase-money of the farm, to keep it at woik, and to 
jiublisli a w’cekly journal containing lu^cful agricultural 
inlclligenco. The other sources of revenue consist in the 
sale of the produce of the I’arm, which is not of much 
moincmt, as the cxporimciits are of course not all suited 
to the wants of the neighbourhood. Altaciicd to the 
fai'm is a seminary in which lectiii’os are held that have a 
bearing on agriculture. Natural history, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, the theory of agriculture, and tech¬ 
nology ; besides veterinary surgery and agricultural book¬ 
keeping ; form a course that is completed by students 
easily in three winter half years. The summer they arc 
recommended to sjHuid on some farms wlicre tlicy can 
learn the praetico of husbandry. Natives of the Duchy 
have free instruction at this college, in consideration of a 
yearly addition to its revenues, granted by the slate. 
Strangers pay 44 florins (about 4/.) for the half-year’s 
instruction, which is conducted by highly qualified pro¬ 
fessors. I'ho grounds arc divided into portions on which 
the agricultural systems of England and Flandci*s, Meck¬ 
lenburg, Holstein, and the improved ordinary village 
course arc followed, and the results thus made intelligible 
to the scholars. Irrigated meadow's form one part, and 
a garden and nursery anotlier part, of tlic grounds. A 
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third, adjoining: a public iirnlk, is devoted to 
riincnts on various seeds and ])1aTits, hops, vinos, &o. 
The buildings join a spacious farm-yard, allhough 
only milch cows arc kept, the labour being all done by 
ox>nt]'act. 

The slender fund of the agricultural socict^^ still suffices 
to affortl a distnbution of prizes to agricultural servants 
for good conduct, and to keep up a small collection of 
models and a library. A veterinary hospital is kejtt in 
one part of the buildings, to which the farmers of the 
neighbourhood and the people of the town resort. The 
influence of the establishment has been great; chiefly 
boeausc the government has made it the direct organ for 
encouraging improvements. Tlic Director M. Albrecht 
is not only encouraged to suggest improvements, but has 
been emidoycd as commissary for years together in the 
carrying out a grand plan formed for improving the state 
jpf the heights of the Westcrwald, the name of which is 
already familiar to the reader. Tlie brooks and little 
streams of u large district in those mountains have been 
united whore practicable, and led into situations that 
allow them to overflow' and irrigate a large extent of 
meadow land in the fashion of the meadows of Siegen. 
JBesidos the meadows attached to the farm, thera aro 
others near Wiesbaden which bear testimony to the gain 
resulting from the small exertion requited to let the w'atcr 
. run over the land occasionally. 

'Wiesbaden is a good station to obsen*c tlic two sides 
tliat have been pointed out in the present condition of 
agriculture m Germany. ITie little town, which is not 
much more 'ffian a considerable village, has also its twb 
tides. What may be called the aboriginal inhalntants 
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arc all villagers living on tlic produce of their own lands 
which they for the most part till in person. Some ex¬ 
ceptions are found in landowners who have made money 
by the sudden lise in the value of land for building, occa¬ 
sioned hy the removal of the court from Biberich, and 
the rapid increase of the annual visitors to the waters. 
Both these changes have occurred within a few years, 
and have unhinged the steady revolving activity of the 
husbaiidiiian, without having as yet introduced the more 
refined and lai^gor sphere of action that belongs to towns. 
The small landowners possess their grouiids invariably 
on three sides of the towm ; and the nearest arable land 
is at least a quarter of a mile distant fritm the owner’s 
house, while the gcinarkung” or jiarish cximids hvc 
miles in breadth, without having outlying farms to them 
with the few exceptions that wc shall notice. The ob¬ 
server who notices the march of dung-carts, ploughs, 
harrows, and other irnplements at five o’clock in 
the morning often to perform a distance of two miles of 
road, and to return after work to a twelve o’clock dinner, 
will not l>c at a loss (o calculate the amount of labour that 
is annually wasted by this arrangement. The visitor has 
constant occasion to wonder at the village a]>pearancc of 
great part of a town in which 20,000 fashionable strangers 
congi'egatc from all parts of Europe during three months 
of the summer. Were any one, strangers or domestic spo* 
e.ulatoi's, or even the autliorities of the country, to project 
a change tliat Vtould make farming a valuable occupation, 
while the tow'n would answer the purpose for which 
tow^ns were intended, in consequence of the alteration it 
would bo found altogether ini practicable. It may be 
assumed to bo matter of utter impossibility to purchase at 
any price one hundred acres of contiguous land, even in 
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situations \^herc a moment’s reflection shows that iho 
gronnd is not only utterly valueless to its present owners^ 
but that its cultivation must entail a loss. It is, however, 
not very long since people began to reason any where on 
these matters; and it is but justice to say, that the govern¬ 
ment has spared no pains in recommending the consolida¬ 
tion at least of the present scattered properties, in which 
task M. Albrecht, the director of the agricultural college, 
has been very serviceable. It is, however, charac¬ 
teristic of the little capital, and of its present burgesses, 
that in Wiesbaden w'o could not discover that a single 
consolidation bad taken place. 

Of the nature of the contributions that are made to 
the W'eekly publication, an opinion may bo formed from 
the following notices. Among other things a map 
of the Duchy of Nassau has l>ecn given. From this 
wo learn the prevalence of another elementary scourge 
^ scarcely loss destructive for the moment than the cloud- 
breaks that we described some chapters back. The 
hailstorms of Germany are often fearfully destructive. 
W'e have seen corn-fields in ear so completely extermi¬ 
nated, that the very haulm has been beaten into the earth, 
and a few hours have sufficed to make it difficult to say 
what crop had stood on the ground. These hailstorins 
arc local plagues, seldom extending in breadth beyond 
a mile ; Iwit the length of the strip they ravage is very 
, various. Calculations of the chances they present have 
been made, and insurance societies have been established 
against loss by hail in many parts of Germany. The 
map shows the loss that has accrued to the Duchy of 
Nassau within the last fifty years from hailstorms, and 
by means of vmrjous colours the number of times dlflcrcnt 
places have suflbred are. distinctly shown. 
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The Duchy of Nassau has also an insurance society 
against the mortal ily of cattle at HoHieiin, witli an 
agency at Frankfort. This institution has been of great 
benefit to the poor farmers since its establishuient. 

In another contnbution to the weekly journal, we 
found a description of an improved management of under¬ 
wood plantiilions on the plan of the. “ hauberge,” that we 
described as peculiar to Siegen. lu some p^u'ts of Nassau, 
after the wood is cut llie ground is subjected to a three 
years’ rotation of croj)s. llye is sown in tlie first year on 
the soil manured burning the sods ; oats fullow in 
tlie second ; and pcJtiiloes in the third year. Woods have, 
according to this statement, been farni^'d out for three 
years after cutting, ui. 5 florins the morgen, or 1*2«. 6d. 
the acre, per anriiun. The crop of broom that grows 
spontaneously in the woods of Siegen seems to be lost 
under this system. 

We extract from the eleventh volume of the Transac¬ 


tions of this useful little society, the stale of its funds in 
1838, for the purpose of showing how easily such associa¬ 


tions ai*e established. 

Dr. Income. 

£ a. d. 

Balance from 1837. 40 0 0 

Interest of sundry 
sums ... 4 12 0 

Money borrowed 115 12 6 
Oontrihutioii from 
Goverurnent .361 5 0 

Subscription to 
weekly and an¬ 
nual pubiica- 
tiuus . • 309 4 0 

Contributions for 
journals . . 0 2 

For foals and marcs 
at grass . . 9 " 


JEsrpendiiiire. CV. 

£ s. d. 

Rates and taxes 8 9 0 
Salary of clerks, 
gardener, post¬ 
age, lighting, &c. 97 16 6 
Interest of money 44 19 0 

Borrowed money 

repaid . . .11110 0 

Prizes distributed 167 10 0 
Co.st of veterinary 

hospital . . 6 0 0 

Stud cuts' founda¬ 
tions . . 10 S 4 

Cost of publishing 152 8 4 
Cost of journals 17 1 4 


8 
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Dr. lucome. Expenditure. Ct 

£ s. d. £ d. 

For brood ewes Kent of ircadow 21 11 fi 

and lambs . . 15 6 Breeding cattle 13 0 ' i) 

Profit on model Kent and expeiiscs 

farms. . . . 176 IG 1 on the model 


Sundi*y credits 

. 10 0 0 farms 

IS? 

15 





Sundry purclirtses 






as below . 

. 112 

6 

0 




Sundry debits 

. 14 

6 

0 




Balance in hand 

. 82 

4 

kM 




£H)27 5 3 £1027 

5 

3 

1837 

■ 

Stock of the Socicli/. 

1838. 

£ 

». 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

lU 

8 

4 

Capital advanced . 

10 

8 

4 

12 

15 

0 

Shares in Merino breeders 

12 

15 

0 

2176 

10 

0 

Value of land at Idstein and 







Wiesbaden 

2208 

0 

8 

618 

7 

2 

Improvements in land and 







buildings . • 

651 

13 

4 

259 

0 

1 

Cattle and implements 

275 

3 

6 

55 

0 

0 

Furniture 

55 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

Matrices for im'dals . 

44 

5 

0 

256 

10 

0 

Stock of annuals and w'eekly 







publications . 

285 

4 

G 

21 

16 

6 

Stock of prise medals 

0 

0 

0 

37 

10 

6 

Cash in hand . 

62 

4 

3 

£3494 

2 

7 

Total of stock . . £3684 

14 

7 

1179 

3 

1 

Money borrowed 

1183 

6 

8 

1 


JC2314 19 6 Property of the society £2501 7 11 

Afany of the Items in this account are well worthy of 
consideration. The liberality of the government, the 
cxcollpiit economy by means of which two farms are 
managed, and a joiinial with a circulation of 1500 cojucs 
published, prizes liberally distributed, and information of 
the most valuable description circulated at a cost of GOC/. 
per annum, are equally deserving of admiration. 

While stranger guests arc devouring sunqituous meals 
in palaco-likc dining-«al«jons, and the four quoi’tcrs of the 
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world arc taxed to furnish a bill of fare for ten tables 
d’hote, that may be safely called the best furnished, and 
tiic cheapest dinners in Europe, the said peasant burgesses 
are silting doM'u to their homely meui, at which the rye- 
bread ligiircs that has grown upon their land, been carted 
by their horses, and ground at one of the eleven privileged 
mills of the district, little supposing that his outlay for 
food is not much less than that of his more travelled guest 
at the Hose, or (he Four Seasons. Yet this is un¬ 
doubtedly the case, and not only at Wiesbaden, but over 
the greater part of Germany, as a result of the distance 
at which the lands«*lie from the houses of the peasantry. 
There happens in most parts to bo laud enough; and 
where the population is most dense, the climate iniiliiplies 
its powers. Tlius the pressure of actual want is rarely 
felt by the present number of inhabitants ; but how mui'h 
capital that ought to accumulate is wasted, how^ much 
I'lbour that might be advantageously employed in otJior 
ways is lost in this most expensive system of agriculture! 

The face of the country round Wiesbaden presents a 
fair picture of the vast extent of level lan<l thal stretches 
from the Taunus eastwani, to the Spessart, Oden, and 
Blaekforcst mountains; and to the south as for us Breisach, 
comprising the valleys of the Lower Maine, and one-hulf 
of the vale of the Upper Bhine, The soil is alluvial 
throughout, and of varying but nowhere of Ic-ss than 
average fertility. Between Wiesbaden and the rise of 
the Spessarl beyoud Hoxiau, the soil is especially suited 
for wheat, and the dryness of the ground that is un¬ 
favourable for meadowing on the heights, admits of the 
cultivation of artificiaT grasses. This last branch of form¬ 
ing is here well understood by every peasant^ even hy 
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those wlio caiinoL comprehend the loss that ensues from 
carting the green clover two miles every day to the stall- 
fed cow.*:. We are afraid that their mode of indemnifying 
themselves by reducing the quality of the milk, will be 
found to savour more of urban tlian of rural habits. 
Latterly too an attempt has been made to protect the 
bakers by taxing the bread of the outlying bakers, a fact 
that is symptomatic of civic or at least of corporation 
progress; but which, with to nomadic a population as 
Wiesbaden can boast, is rather a dangerous experiment. 
These remarks arc not intended as local gossip. The 
same calculations have been made .and acted upon at 
Vienna and llerlin, that we find only in imitation amongst 
the more recent civic authorities of Wiesbaden; and every 
Prussian and Austrian village presents the same agricul¬ 
tural features that we liave traced at the foot of the 
Taunus. 

p, Although no prescribed rotation of crops is now 
follow'ctl by the Wiesbaden farmers, yet the recent ex¬ 
istence of the \illago system Js testified by the absence oi 
enclosures, and the regular appearance of the piurish 
shepherd, \\ ho may be seen guiding his scanty flock as 
close as ho can to the greenest fallow {dots. His dog, 
who seems to share his cares, jumps about and barks as if 
loatli to grudge the poor animals the stolen nibble at 
the beet-root leaves, or the clover-ley, that indicate the 
improvements which are rendering the services of both 
superfluous. Blit although shorn of tlic dignity of an 
official personage, and only the servant of the man w'ho 
farms the much diminished right of grazing, he is ames- 
nable to the town council for all depredations committed 
by his flock. The peasant burgess may therefore smoke 
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hii; pi}jcaud drink his ^^schoppen” at home, compara- 
tivel 3 '' sure that the wisp of straw which he lias set up ou 
a stick to denote that he means to use his fallow himself 
will be respected, and that no more of the border of 
his quartcr-oi^an-acrc held will bo nibbled than custom 
haa prescribed to be “ lavi'/* The owner of I'ruit-treca is 
diherently circumstanced, and the limit to which these 
pratty ornaments of a Rhenish farm can be extended arc 
hxed by the walking powers of a few gardes chanipetres, 
very inefficient protection, us the reader will suppose, 
against the youth or the loose population of the surrounding 
country. The abundance and good quality of tlie fruit 
in this neighbourhood have already been noticed. In 
Franklbrt-on-lfae-Main cider is a favourite bev(;j’iifrc, 
although the drink sold under that name would surprise 
the most homely drinker of the valleys of the Severn or 
the Rlackwat(‘r. It is strange that such excellent mate¬ 
rials should be used so perversely. But the tact is that 
fruit in tlicse parts is used at meals like vegetables, and 
the apples, j)ears, and plums, dressed, frcah, or after 
drying, are a never-failing accompaniment of the roast 
joint at table. Of their use as a substitute lor butler we 
have already spoken. The lualter d 1 apples or peais at 
harvest time (nearly equal to four bushels) sells for 
3 or 4 florins (6s. to 6s. 8rf.). The peasant-like calcula¬ 
tions of the small landowners about Wiesbaden arc most 
strikingly illustrated by the absence of all cultivation of 
early vegetables and table fruit, for both of which the 
climate is favourable, and tlie visitors would gladly pur- 
chase. The vegetables are diuly brought to market from 

the other side of the Rhine. 

In this respect the inhnbitajits of Maycnce and Frank- 
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furt, as townsmen of older standing, arc much more in¬ 
dustrious. A walk through the “ garden-field ” of 
Mayence, as a portion of the land enclosed between the 
walls of the town and the outer range of works is called, 
is an interesting lounge in summer. Not only has every 
citizen his little plot, to which he or his family with male 
or female servants adjourn to drink coffee, smol^c, and 
delve tlic soil every afternoon; but nursery gardens on a 
small scale may bo found which disseminate the new 
plants and flowers as they come into use or into fashion. 
A flower show is hold twice a-ycar at Maycncc, at v\ hich 
prizes are distributed, lii Frankfort the love of flowers 
is a pieusing characteristic of the richer inhabitants, 
especially as they lend their aid to extend this desirable 
taste amongst their poorer neighbours. The flower show 
takes place several times in the year, and it is combined 
with a Irltcry for the purchase and distribution of tl»' 
plants. Thus the poorer gardeners are sure to be in- 
dcmniAcd fur any extra cost to which they go in rearing 

^hc ease with which money is canicd by studying the 
wants and whims of the numerous strangers during the 
season at Wiesbaden, takes the people off their regular 
employments. Building speculation has however done 
more to disturb the regular progress in agriculture, for 
M(hieh the neighl^urhood is well adapted. The character 
ot the whole country between the mountain limits tliat 
we have traced is decidedly agricultural: but there is a 
mixture and uncertainty that puzzles the obserycr unless 
he is prepared to allow for some disturbing clement 
,^ch as we have described, or to regard the agriculture 
the country as in a state of transition. 
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Wiesbaden is a good place to study tlic various tenures 
of land ami the mode of occupying it coninioii in Central 
Germany. In the immediate neighbourhood there arc a 
number of small farms, agreeable excursions to which 
may be made by strangers, and the more easily as tlic 
sale of milk and wine is gciiernlly combined with agri¬ 
cultural operations .by the ow ners, so that a strangeJ' 
need not fear that liis visit will be looked upon as an 
intrusion: the valleys of the Taiinus pn'sent shady 
})aths in sunmier to the nearest of these farms. Im¬ 
mediately adjoining the town lies the secularized oou- 
venl of Clarenthal, part of whose lands have been 
sold, while part is still a domain of thi' stnie. Tiie 
latter portion, coni]>rising about 400 inorgtin, or 2oO 
acres, is let on lease to a fanner at the rent of 0 doriiis 
per morgen, or about 11. Ss. per acre. Were the cireuin- 
I stances other tlian we ha\e described in the town, and 
its market open for su})])lics at fair prices, there can he 
no doubt but that the rent of land so situated u'ould be 
much higher. A nice farm near Clarciitliul is managed 
by its owner, and consists of rather more land in one lot. 
Abouf two miles farther on in the hills lies the small 
farm of AdatnsLhal, which presents a very good picluro 
of the improved farming of Germany on a limited scale- 
water-meadows in the hollow, grain and artifidal grasses 
lOn the height, and a tolerable quantity of fruit-trees, 
although the elevated situation is not very favourable for 
them. Similar farms, in more or loss picturcs(juo situa- 
txond, arc the Nuremberg Hof, the Armada Hof, and 
others. The islands in the Rhine oj>posite to Bicberieli 
ooatain farms also. The Fetersau, w iiich is the largest, 
had three farms upon it, until lately, when the govern- 


X 
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ment of Hesse Darmstadt bought the largest, and has 
leud it all down under lucem. Adjacent is the Ingel- 
licirnaii, w'hich is Jet on the condition of the farmer’s 
furnishing four hundred loads of dung annually for Count 
Ingclhcim‘s vineyards at Ingclheim and in the Rhinegau. 
On a third island, immediately opposite Bieberich, thorc 
is a considerable farm, at present uqtenanted, belonging 
to the Duke of Nassau. 

In the course of a few rides and drives along the foot 
of the Taunus range, it is easy for a visitor to make him¬ 
self fully a('.quainted with the farming processes and 
division of property. Fruit is a part of the crop on all 
estates near the mountains, and individuals as well as 
whole (larishes make it a profitable source of revenue. 
£v(3ry village has a peculiar fruit lor which it is famous. 
Frauenstcin fiimislies cherries; Sukierstein, a])p]es and 
gra]>cs. Wc have already noticed the large chestnut- 
plantation belonging to Wiesbaden. The village of 
jBrennthal, about four miles east of Wiesbaden, draws a 
revenue of 5000 florins from its fruit, mostly apjdes. 
Eppstein and Ilofhcim furnish good cider. Kronberg 
serves as a nursety, fruits and fruit-trees of the kinds 
most in use being produced there in abundance for the 
adjacent country. If wc leave the Taunus and cross the 
Maine to the territory of Hesse Darmstadt, wc find similar 
arrangements. The large plain between the mountains 
and the Rhine is devoted to grain-crops, but little of this 
space can vie in quality with the wheat-lands between 
Hochheim and Haiiau. The railroad travei-seB this latter 
plain between Mayence and Frankfort; and the traveller 
can there, too, observe the effect of the village system in 
taking the cultivators off the land, and veiy much in-^ 
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creasing the labour of tillage. Near Frankfort there arc 
several large farms, the property of founclutions, clerical, 
charitable, or civic; and the approach to the city is 
through a little forest of apple-trees, which seem to pro¬ 
claim the love of the Frankfort people for cider. Of the 
various farms, one belonging to M. Bcthmann will best 
repay the trouble of visiting. 

From Darmstadt to Heidelberg the road runs along the 
foot of the Oden mountains, and has the plain on one 
side. The mixture of picturesque mountain scenery with 
the rich cultivation and plantations of fruit-trees in the 
plain have given celebrity to this JJergstrasse, which will 
soon bo rendered accessible to tourists by the railroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg that will be o{>ened in the 
summer of 1846. Between this road and the Rhine large 
ullages intervene, which, lying out of the high road, 
preserve much that is antiquated in the dross and man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants. There is, however, also, a great 
deal of povoi*ty in these villages, the lands of which arc 
samly, and exposed to frequent floods from the Rhine. 
Tho w'holc space of country between the hills and the 
river presented, in the spring of 1845, the appearance of 
one enormous lake, involving great destruction of pro¬ 
perty, The Grand Dueliy of Dannstadt is al together an 
agricultural state, jmsscssin^no manufactures of any im¬ 
portance. The revenue is also principally drawn from 
tho cultivators of tho soil, and the land-tax and parish- 
Tfites are both heavy, and press severely on (lie poor land¬ 
holders, whose energies are lamed by the disjxjrscd situa¬ 
tions of the lands they till. The village system, in IhU 
respect, presents its most disadvantageous side in this 
portion of Hesse Darmstadt. 

I 2 
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'I'he c'ity of Mayencc is one of the largest corn-markets 
in Germany. Not only are large supplies of grain and 
seeds collected by the merchants there to be distributed 
amongst the numerous small markets, and to be sent down 
the Rhine to the manufacturing districts, but a consider¬ 
able exportation takes place by the Rhine to Holland 
and tu llic adjoining districts of France. Maycncc is 
the capital of the province of'* Rheinhossen,” belonging 
to the Grand Duchy of Hesse. This province is one of 
the most populous districts of Germany, and the solo oc¬ 
cupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. The soil is 
for the most i>art of fair quality, and, under the cultiva¬ 
tion of a great number of small proprietors, is made to 
produce a great deal; but, as usual, at the cost of all to 
the peasant owners but the means of subsistence on the 
footing of labourers. The high roads most frequently 
travelled do not run through this part of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. We prefer, therefore, enlarging oti 
the agricultural processes and f)rospec1s of the districts on 
the Upper Rhine wlicn wc come to the Duchy of Baden 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VVs must now call our readers back lo the rise of ihe 
iVionntain-t>-uct that separates the Lower from the Middle 
Rhine near Bonn, Here the cultivation of th(! vine has 
its ])roj>or comniencemcnt, and even the little gardens of 
Bonn arc diversified by small patches of vines cut low or 
trained over arbours, not merely to afford shfuie, but to 
furnish grapes for the table. The abrupt steeps ])rc- 
sented bv the hills enciosinsr the vales of the volcanic 
district on both banks of the Rhine are good sites for 
ripening grapes, but the want of sufficient depth of soil is 
bhown by the less generous ituturc of the fruit the vines 
producfc as compared with those of the alluvial soils of 
the Middle Rhine. The sides of the Drachenfols arc 
covered witli vineyards that stretch from the river’s 
bank up the base of the mountain to a considerable 
lieight, where the aspect is south or sonth-east; and 
nearly every such site is henceforward occupied as we 
j)rocced upthojstrcam. The piwluee of those vineyards is 
how'cvor very indifferent, and i t is not until we reach the 
.valley of the Ahr that we find names familiar to lovers of 
Rhenish wine. The course of the Ahr being generally 
east and west, the north bank presents a number of fa¬ 
vourable exposures to the south, w'hich have of late years 
been turned to good account by skilful growers. With 
the exception of the ** Rhinegau” vineyards, perhaps the 
greatest care is bestowed upon the growth of these Ahr 
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vines ; and this is illustrative of the truth of the remark, that 
where Nature does the most, man is often tcmj)tcd to do 
the least to improve her gifts. The most recent im¬ 
provements of lute years have been made in the regula¬ 
tion of the fermenting process. By care bestowed in 
this stage of wine-making, valuable crops that formerly 
ivere wasted are now turned to account. Not that good 
treatment will make sour grai>es yield sweet iiuist, or 
bestow' flavour w'hcrc Nature has w'ithheld it: but for¬ 
merly much fruit that w'us both well ripened and well iiu- 
vouredf piroduccd. in bad hands, n most unsavoury drink. 
The fine wines of this district are all red, and arc* 
treated in the French fashion. The chief reason for 
this is that the small red Burgundy grap)e ripens earlier 
and rc(]uires less depth of soil than tlie fine grapes used 
in the Ilhinegau. A supplementary reason may be, that 
wine allows of additions to heighten the flavour, 
such as arc well understood in France; whereas the 
pure “hock” spurns all artificial adjuncts. 

The Ahrblciciiart wines, as they arc commonly called, 
arc fully equal to the French “ vin du psiys,” in the 
northern dejiartnients, and at Walporlsheim and tlie 
Ahrdalc, a wine of generous quality is producuid that 
may rank with some of the Macon and Rhone gntwths, 
which it resembles more than the Bordeaux clarets. 

The cultivation of the vine ought now'hcro to be un¬ 
dertaken by peasants, for it supposes the possession of 
no inconsiderable capital where it is to pirovc remu¬ 
nerating. When a vineyard is laid down, three years 
are lost before even grapes can be gathered, and wine 
cannot be cxp)ectcd before the fifth year. Tiie field se¬ 
lected ought, moreover, to lie fallow for two or three years 
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previous to the planting, and it is then turned over with 
the spade and pickaxe and trenched, so that the surface 
is buried several feet (whore the soil is deep enough) 
and the subsoil brought up. Trenches ai^ then opened, 
and, in March or April, the cuttings that have been 
buried in bundles from the previous autumn, and arc be¬ 
ginning to sprout, arc planted two together at intervals of 
four, five, or six feet from one another in rows five feet 
asunder. Opinions differ as to whether it is better to 
plant the cuttings when they begin to sprout in the 
spring,.or to wait till the autumn and plant them after 
another year’s fallow. The first manure employed is 
the grass sod that has formed on the surface during the 
preceding year, and it is deemed good to allow this 
to decay before the plants arc set. 

A more difficult matter is the choice of the direction 
in Mhich the rows are to run, for in a country w'hcre 
sunshine is scanty (for the vine), too much care cannot 
bo bestowed upon the position of the plants so that one 
may not shade the other. It is especially necessary that 
the sunbeams should sufficiently warm the ground between 
the rows, as the grower depends at least os much in tlic 
ripening season upon this reflected heat as upon the direct 
solar influence. Where the hills present rapidly changing 
aspect, as in the tortuous side-valleys of the llhinc, and 
oven in the Rhine vale itself, contiguous vineyards may 
be seen with the line of their ascending rows varying in 
direction with every curve, but always opening to that 
point of the heavens where the sun*6tands in the middle 
of hid course with regard to that individual slope of tlie 

hill. 

The problem of obtaining good wine depends in a 
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northern latitude upon these two requisites—reflected 
heat and richness of soil. The vine has a tap-root that 
shoots ]»erpendiciilar]y into the ground to so great a 
depth, where the soil admits, that it finds moisture in 
the hottest summer. A stony surface is useful for 
two reasons, in causing the rain water which the plant 
does not need for nourishment to roll off, while stones 
and slates often retain the heat of the summer sun long 
after it has gone dow'n. It is, however, a mistake to sup- 
]iosc that a rocky district is more favourable to tlic 
growth of the plant than alluvial deposits, as we shall 
abimiluiitly prove as wc go along. Many travellers are, 
at first sight of the Rhenish vineyards, disappointed. 
'Being accustomed only to vines trained on walls or on 
trclliswork, they cannot fancy the plant otherwise than 
as a crcef)er gracefully festooning ])oles or the trunks of 
trees or other lofty supporters. It must, however, bo 
rcmcmi>cred, that the hill-side on which the vine is in- 
^variably planted is intended to serve as a wall by reflect¬ 
ing the sun’s heat. The numerous plants in a vineyard 
(4850 are planted on an acre of land) represent the spread 
of a vine upon a W'all, with this difference, that the 
sources of nourishment are so many more as there are 
roots within an equal space. The luxuriant growth 
which can thus be attained is, however, chocked by pe¬ 
riodical pnmings of the young shoots and large lower 
leaves that would keep off the rays of the sun. Not¬ 
withstanding the bare appearance of the vino-planted 
hills in the early part of the summer, wheaall around is 
clothed in green, wc have never been able to look at 
them without associating ideas of rlicerfulncss and joy 
with their view, and fancying that they were an indes: of 
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wealth and comfort for the district. This is far from 
heinir everywhere the ease, for the reason before assigned, 
that considerable capital is requisite to make the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine a profitable occupation. A vineyard is, 
howe\cr, an undoubted token for an Englishman that 
.sunshine is cominun where it is found, and sunshine 
alone is a precious gift. The w'andercr in the vale of 
the Ahr will soon feel the satisfaction whicli all must 
experience on finding that its inhabitants have a com pen- 
satioii allotted to them for the general rudeness of the 
soil and the severe climate of the valley in winter. 

Ah we progress iipthcllhine it is interesting to watch 
the vineyards that seem to spring from bank to bank and 
from precipice to precipice, according as a .southern 
aspect can be obtained. The wildest thickets altcruate 
with these vineyards, which bear appearance of the most 
cardiil cultivation all along. Endless is the labour with 
which the steep hiII-side is carefully terraced, from the 
top to the base, wherever the slope is so rapid us to 
cause the soil to be washed dow’ii by heavy rains. Al¬ 
though the manure of which the vine is greedy has to be 
carried up in baskets to the vineyards on these heights, 
and the labour they demand is constant, yet the wiiizer 
is indcfatigablo, and as little iiicliiied to scrutinize closely 
the true cost of cultivation as his neighbour tlic peasant 
corn-grower in the lowland village. The years of di.s- 
appointincnt are also numerous. To one good vintage 
Ihere arc estimated two of ordinary yield, two of poor 
crops, and one total failure; so that the hard labour in the 
vineyard is accompanied by never-ceasing anxiety of the 
owner i’or the result of his toil. Tliia is best evinced by 

the following official statement of the cro|)s :— 

1 3 
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Wine Production in the Rhenish Province in the follo'^ ing 

Yeare. 


Yror. 

Quant, in Rimers. 

Venr. 

Quant. In RiTuen. 

1819 

■ • 

005,056 

1831 

m 9 

189,924 

1820 

• • 

99,122 

1832 

9 m 

294,752 

1821 

p • 

24,869 

1833 

B • 

591,201 

1822 

• ■ 

409,211 

1834 

■ • 

854,000 

1823 

■ • 

235,799 

1835 

• « 

692,005 

1824 

■ • 

206,969 

1836 

■ ■ 

342,619 

1825 

m m 

363,260 

1837 

■ • 

257,567 

182G 

m m 

711,113 

1838 

• * 

173,835 

1K27 

• • 

140,820 

1839 

* 9 

412,830 

1828 

■ « 

816,229 

1840 

• 9 

236,722 

1829 

■ • 

228,759 

1841 

9 

189,070 

183U 

9 • 

14,674 

1842 

9 9 

466,993 


The average of these 24 years is 359,058 eimers, or 
5,385,000 imp. gallons as the production of 48,968 
morgens, or 31,195 acres, being nearly 185 gallons per 
acre. In the years quoted in the table, 2 were average 
years, 12 were below, and 10 above the average. The 
years 1821 and 1830 may be considered us total failures; 
whereas 1826, 1828, 1834, and 1835 were extraordinarily 
favourable seasons. The ground under 'wine-cultivatioii 
in the Prussian part of the Rhine and Moselle valleys, 
and the adjacent vales, was classified as follows for the 
land-tax:— 

In the first class were 9,021 morgens. 

„ second class „ 12,199 „ 

„ third class „ 14.59S „ 

„ fourth class ^ 10,^29 „ 

n fiRh class „ 2,33G „ 

„ sixth class „ 263 „ 

Little more than onc-fifth of the whole was, therefore, 
classed as first-rate soil. This arises from the circum* 
^tarlcc that the climate not being very favourable in the 
portion of the Middle Rhine that bclonirs to PFussia, it 
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M only possible to grow vines upon tho stoop slopes of 
the mountains. Even in the valley of the Moselle it is 
scarcely possible to use the ground which presents 
depth of soil that the vine requires, without losing too 
much in reflected heat. The traveller finds some vine¬ 
yards on the alluvial oflscts of the hills soon after leaving 
Coblenz, on a gentle slope near tlio village of Winnin- 
giHi; but their produce, notwithstanding the good qua¬ 
lity of the soil, is not to be compared to those on the 
steep a little farther on, where the hill-sidc forms an 
angle of 45®, and was only made accessible a few years 
iKUrk by an extensive blasting-operation conducted by 
the engineers of Coblenz. The vineyards of Piosport, 
Brauneberg, and Zelting vary in the angle they present 
to the surface of the river from 20® to 40®. In so moun¬ 
tainous a district any site less steep than these would 
assuredly prove unfit for the vine. 

Two peculiarities maybe observed in the vineyards of 
the Moselle that distinguish them from those of Nassau 
and Rhenish Hesse, but wdiich we shall again meet with 
in the Palatinate. The first is the apparent neglect with 
which the growers seem to treat the preparation of th(' 
soil for planting. The young vines are planted in trendies 
w ith some dung, but with far less care than is observed 
on the Rhine. The land is not allowed to lie unused 
for years previous to the planting, nor is a layer of turf 
deemed necessary to receive the roots of the young plants. 
This is explained by the rapid decom|X)sition of tiie soft 
clay-slate of which the hills are composed, and which 
keeps up a constant supply of fresh soil, that by turning 
over is brought into contact with the plant. What this 
regeneration of the soil imparts in the shape of nourish- 
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merit is, however, not precisely ascertained. The second 
peculiarly consists in its boinpf possible to train the vinos 
on the good sites much higher than can be done in the 
valley of the Hhine 5 the angle of the slope being shar[i 
enough to reflect heat to the plant at a greater elevation. 

The gmpes usually cultivated are such as ripen earliest, 
the climate not favouring a lute vintage, except on the 
best sites and soils. The Kleinbcrg grape is the most 
common on the Moselle. This species gives abundance 
of fruit, sweet but without fine flavour, and ripens in the 
beginning of OctolKT. The Riesling, of which the finest 
hock wines arc made, is only found in the ('hoicest vine¬ 
yards at Brauneberg, Piosport, and Zeltingen. The 
Hi(.*sling ripens towards the clo.se of October, but can 
only be used in warm seasons. In unfavourable summers 

V 

it gives no return. Hence the quantity of the fine Mo¬ 
selle wines tlint is grown is very limited. Scharzberg, 
Brauneberg, Piesfiort, and Zeltingen must not be judged 
oJr by the light wines sold under those names at tables 
d’hote, or by the still lighter tiiat arc daily recommendcHi 
by travelling agents. The choice Moselle growths are 
rich but delicate wines, and arc very expensive on the 
spot where the}^ are produced. The Kleinbcrg wines are 
usually those which arc distinguished mildness and 
absence of acidity when young. They do not keep so 
well, nor can they be in any way ranked w itli the juice 
of the riesliug grape. At Piesport and Zeltingen a good 
deal of red wine is made. 

The wine made by the peasants is treated nearly in the 
same manner on the Moselle as on the Rhine. The grapes 
arc not allowed to hang so long as in the choice vine¬ 
yards, and after they are trodden or stamped with a 
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wooden malict in small vats, are abandoned to nature tor 
ilic process of fermentation. As soon as all fermentation 
subsides, the wine is drawn off into casks, and is again 
racked oF into oilier caKks in the spring and autumn of 
the following year, or allowed to remain undisturbed ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances and diligence of the grower. 
The win(‘-merchant gcnci*ally makes his purchases after 
the spring racking, w hen the quality can be ascertained, 
and undertakes the further management. The light 
w ines may be drunk in tlic second year; the heavier sorts 
require from three to five years to ripen. During tliis time 
the wine is kept in casks holding one or tw(' jnpo'?, as the 
quantity best suited to the convenience of the ccllarman, 
and to bring the liquor to maturity. The iinnuMisc tuns 
that were fonneriy in use have gone quite out of fashion. 
Once in every year, at least, the wine must be ra(‘ked off 
as long as it shows signs of fernicntation at the close of 
th(^ Sjiring, and before these .symptoms ccasc it is not fit 
to bottle. There is great siiuilarily in all the light wines 
made on the Moselle and on the Ilhiiie below Bingen. 
The wines of Cuub ami Lurch arc distinguished amongst 
tlicm by a ver}’^ delicate arotua, but possess too little body 
to boar exportation. In the hot auinmer of that jiart of 
the Rhine they afford a very pleasing beverage when they 
can be hud pure. At Bingen the direction of the bed of 
the Rhine is suddenly changed from a course lying N. 
and S. to one bearing E. and W. In oonsei}ucnce of 
tins change the whole of the right bank, stretching as far 
as the Maine, has a southern aspect. This bunk is lined 
by the Taunus range, which alRiidesheim advances with 
a rocky mass to the river s bank, but whose heights gra¬ 
dually recede, forming an acute angle with the river to 
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Walluf, where they suddenly leave it and stretch 
at a right angle towards Wiesbaden and lloinburg. 
At Walluf a projecting ridge runs out from the main 
range, and thus the gentle slopes that, with various 
undulations, lie on tlic base of the Tauiius between 
Rudcsheiin and W’alluf, arc sheltered from tlie cast 
w ind as well as from the violence of storms from the 
S.W. When to these favourable circumstances we add 
tliat llicsc slopes arc formed of alluvial soil, frequently 
attaining a depth of twenty feet or more of an ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile nature, the reader wilh easily conceive 
on what the claims of the “ llhinegau” to be pre-emi¬ 
nently adapted to the production of wine are founded. 
The produce of the llhinegau vineyards will unhesitatingly 
be pronounced by all who have had an opportunity of 
tasting it in its purity, and with due selection, to be the 
choicest wdne that is made. But, in addition to the draw- 
*back of its being the dearest wine that is sold, its rai ity 
prevents so many from having the opportunity of judging 
of it, that many of our readers, travelled as well as iin- 
travelled, must, wc fear, content themselves with the 
proofs w hich w*c shall adduce of the correctness of our 
asseveration. The whole length of this favoured tract of 
Ooui:^ry is from 10 to 12 English miles. The summits of 
ibe Taunus that shelter it on the north rise 1 500 Icct above 
'the Rhine, and recede to a distance of a mile and a half 
from its bank. The upper i>art of the mountains is 
W'ooded, the lower part presents undulations of varying size 
and slope. As the boat winds round what is emphatically 
called the hill of Riidesheim, the traveller glances with 
no little surprise at the close and compact patches of 
vines with which its precipitous side is literally clothed. 
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With the exception of a few naiTow paths, wall succeeds 
wall, and terrace overhangs terrace, to an elevation of 
500 feet above the level of the river. The hill is an im¬ 
mense mass of clay-slate, which is the predominant ibmia- 
tion of the T;iunus, and the steepness here alike supplies 
the place of deep soil and allows every aspect to be used. 
In approaching this round projection we pass Assmans- 
hausen, which stands also shrouded in vineyards, w'ilh a 
south-westerl 3 ^ exposure. Here red wine is chiefly made, 
but choice white wine has lately been produced there. An 
angle in the Iiill intervenes, but the same aspect soon recurs, 
and the Iludcsheim vineyards commence. The full round 
of the hill gives breadth to the south-wo.stcrn, southern, 
and south-eastern sites, on each of which a wine of flrst- 
rato quality is produced. The w'holc front contains 400 
morgens (250 acres). The desci-iption of grape chiefly 
planted on the “ Borg ” is called the Orleans grape, 
bearing a large oval green berry that in warm years is a 
luscious fruit, but in damp seasons is more inclined to 
fail than even the riesling. The Orleans grape was for¬ 
merly more prevalent in the Rhinegau than it now is, as 
this disadvantage has banished it to the hill of Kiides- 
hciiii. Adjacent to the “ Berg ’* comes the site called 
“ liottland,” then follows the ** Ilinterhaus,” the fa¬ 
vourite growths of the riesling grape. For the initiated 
there are two distinct Riidesheim wines, independently 
of the flavour belonging to the actual vineyard. In tlic 
Rhenish vineyards such generic terras as Hock, Port, 
Sherry, and Madeira arc unknown. Where pure grape- 
juice enn l)c had, the shades of flavour arc countless, but 
oa*ih possesses its |>eeuHar charm. 

I’he apiKsarance of the vineyards from Riidesheim on- 
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wards [presents little variety in the style of cultivation. 
The vines arc kept low, and all rank shoots arc pinched 
ofp at various j)eriods, that all the strength of the plant 
may be left for the formation of the fruit. The vines, 
planted with the care described some pages back, have 
three stakes set, one near the stock, and two at two 
feet distance on each side in the line of the meridian, that 
is to say, in the line mnning from the tup to the bottom of 
the slope. The space bctw'ccn the rows is thus left free 
for the rays of the sun to penetrate and to shine on tlirce 
sides of the bunch. Between Uie rows in well kept 
grounds not a weed is to be seen, and the soil is turned 
over with u two-priNiged pickaxe, two feet deep at least, 
three times, but often four or live times, in the course of 
the summer. Cow-dung is exclusively applied in con¬ 
siderable quantities every three years. 

At lludeshcim is a cellar, belonging to the Duke of 
Nassau, at which the curious traveller lute in the auiunm 
can see the pains that arc taken in making the choicest 
wines. Both red wine from the Dueal vineyard at x\ss- 
manshausen and white Hiidesheimer ai’e made in this 
cellar, the arrangements in which may serve as a nicidcL 
The grapes are allowed to hang at Assmanshausen until 
they begin to shrink ; but not until they moulder, as is the 
case with the white grapes. It is necessary to preserve 
the colouring matter under the skin in order to dye the 
wine red. In other respects the treatment is nearly the 
same in both cases. The grapes after gatlicring arc 
trodden into a mash by men witli great leathern btmts, 
and the vats are removed to Riidesheim, wlicn the red 
grapes Wc thrown on a wire grating laid upon the butts 
into which they are to ikll, and are separated from the 
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stalks by rubbing them to and fro with a broom, in 
those butts the grapes are again bruised with wooden 
clubs until no berry remains unbroken, when they are 
removed to another cornpurtinent of the building. Hero 
the bi-uised grapes are thrown into large casks placed on 
end, each of which has a double to[). The inner covering 
is pierced with holes, and is fitted in about oncothird 
lower than the outer top, which is made air-tight. 
During the fermentation nothing but juice and gas con 
pass through the holes in the inner covering, which siziks 
in proportion as the juice rises. A curved tin pipe two 
inches in diameter is introduced into the air-tight cover, 
the lower end of which rests in a pan filled with water, 
w'hirh is changed every day. By this simple apparatus 
the escape of the alcohol with the carbonic acid gfis ihat 
<levelopcs itself in the fermenting process is prevented, 
and the ton rapid fermentation being checked, the mixture 
remains sweeter than it would if fermented in open ves* 
cels. The transition of the sugar in the grape to alcohol 
is prcventerl in Italy by closing the cask entirely, aiid not 
allowing even the carbonic gas to escaj)c. In this manner 
the Aleatico and other sweet red M’ines that do not keep 
are prepared. On the Rhine the grower strives to pro¬ 
duce a rich beverage, and at the same time wine that 
will stand the test of time. 

Red w'incs are fermented before the graf)es arc pressed 
that the colouring matter may be extracted from the skin. 
White wines are pressed first and the juice only is usually 
set to ferment. At Rudesheim the juice is drawn out of 
the fermenting casks by means of a pipe communicating 
w*ith the cellar below. The residue is then pressed, and 
the juice is added to that previously obtained, or kept 
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separate according to the taste of the grower. After 
fermentation the red wine is kept till March when it is 
drawn off into fresh casks. White wine is drawn off 
Bomcwljat later. 

The white w'ine made of the Orleans grape at Elides- 
heim is more fiery in its nature than the riesling wine, 
W'hirh is mild. Both arc equally well flavoured when 
the grajKis have attained perfection, and then the grapes 
arc also a delicious table fruit. Riidesheim is one of the 
places to vvhich ])aticnts resort who arc recommended by 
physicians to take a course of grapes. This pleasant 
medicine is somewhat expensive, the g^pcs being valued 
at 8rf. or 9<f. per pound in tlie vineyard, wdiile the pre¬ 
scription runs for several pounds in the day. Weak 
stomachs arc soon regenerated by this course. The £nc 
Orleans and riesling grapes rij)cn too late to be used in 
tins manner; and earlier kinds, all of which arc of inferior 
flavour, are substituted for them, such as the Klcinberg, 
and a delicate kind of green grape termed ** gutedel." 
The muscatel grape, called on the Rhine ** traminer," 
notwithstanding its luscious flavour, docs not equal the 
riesling when the latter is fully ripe ; and, although the 
small wine growers arc fond of introducing the tramincr 
into their vineyards, yet it is not used anywhere in the 
Khinegau for the fine wines. The Riidesheim is one of 
the high-priced growths, and is sold of fine quality at DOf. 
to 100/. per pipe by the growers. A choice wine is now 
constantly made in all the best sites by the larger growers, 
who cause the grapes that first attain perfection to be 
gathered separately. The winzers go for this task armed 
with a thin sharp iron resembling a packing-needle and 
pick the ripest grapes off the sunny side of the branches. 
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A pipe of wine so made is called ** Auslesc/* and sells 
sometimes for 400^. and 500/. 

Adjoining Riidesheim lies Geisenheiiii, which is con- 
Sjncuous from far by the neat Gothic towers that have been 
recently added to its old church, which is well worth 
visiting. The Taunns summits recede here from the 
river's bank, and the alluvial intervening soil at their foot 
obtains some breadth. The choice site at Geisenheim is 
the “ Rotbenberg,” on the fall of one of the undulating 
projections which slopes somewhat steeply towards the 
village, forming an angle of 20 degrees with great deptli 
of soil. The Duke of Nassau, Count Ingelheim, Baron 
Zomierlcin, M. Drescl, a vrine-mcrchant, and M.Gcrgeiji.s, 
are the principal proprietors of the southern aspect of the 
slope, where the rood of land Clio of a morgen) formerly 
sold for 80 and 90 florins (J600/. and 1800/. per acre). 
The value of these sites lius considerably declined of late 
years ; and a few years back some land in a favourite site 
at Riideslicim w as purcliased by the Duke of Nassau at the 
rate of 6000 flori ns per morgen, or 800/. per aero. In Gei- 
senhoim the traveller can see at M. Gergens’, or at Dresel 
and Co.’s, the arrangement of a ])rivate cellar, and form 
some idea of the capital required to grow and manage 
these fine wdnes. The houses seldom aflbrd any idea of 
the extent of subterraneous space devoted to the wine. 
Several vaults from 80 to 200 feet in length, and broad 
enough to admit of two rows of double pipe casks to lie 
on each side and leave a convenient passage in the middle, 
are a common appendage to a very unpretending domicile. 
So much money is made by keeping the wine to the 
proper moment for selling it, that the grower becomes 
naturally a wholesale wine<merchant. He, however, is 
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charged with a responsibility which docs not attach to 
the retailer; lor his growth must preserve its charaeter, 
whereas the retailer shifts the burden of his sins upon 
the grower. Wine bought in these cellars is thereibret 
unadulterated, and is a delicious and most wholesome 
l)evcrage in that slate; but it is rendered diiiicult for 
private consumers by the immense size of tlic casks : 
since few private consumers can make use of 100 dozen 
of a wine tliat costs lour pounds per dozen in the grower’s 
cellar. 

After passing (Teisenheim, the traveller turns up a road 
that leads to the left directly from the river, in lln‘ 
direction of the mountains, and after w'inding iiji a steep 
ascent about thi'ce quarters of a mile, finds himself upon 
a small plateau that stretches like a neck from the Tau*- 
nus towanls tlie river, and dro])6 with a sudden slope, 
presenting a rounded front to the level of the villages on 
tlic river’s bank. This is the ^lelmitcd Johunnisberg, 
the ])earl of the Rhinegau, and one of the most delight¬ 
fully situated mansions in Europe. The full advantage 
of tlie situation can be supposed from a distant view of 
the commanding site, retiring, as it were, from the brunt of 
the storm between the projecting eminences on the east 
and the west, and presimtiiig its full breadth to the sun 
which shines upon it from its rise to its setting. The 
attention that is paid to the direction of the rows in the 
Rhenish vineyards is perceptible even to the traveller ns 
he passes before it in the steam-boat. The rows open 
one after another as the boat advances like the meridians 
on a map, and the want of picturesque efiect which their 
regularity supposes, is not regretted where art has so 
evidently sought to court the co-operation of Nature in a 
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useful task. To 1*610111 to tho summit of tlic eminence-^ 
all these advantages arc imperceptible on first reaching 
it, because the castle, with its spacious court-yard, covers 
the whole breadth of the brow of the hill. It is not 
until we arrive at the balcony of the first floor that the 
beauty oF its position bursts upon us. Whoever chooses 
a bright day for the excursion will be repaid with a view 
that is scarcely to be surpassed. The vale of tho lihinc, 
i' 2 *om Bingen to Maycncc, lies under the spectator like 
an unrolled map. Clear and bright the Rhine presents 
its broadest mass to the view, Ixit studded w'ith islands of 
various sizes, on w:hioh the luxuriant foliage of forest- 
trees refreshes the eye, and contrasts .loftly with the 
extent of lands, rich in corn and wine,'’ that ('Over both 
banks as far as the eye can reach. To the right, Uiides- 
heim, with its hill, and opposite to it Bingen wdth its 
“ Scbarlachberg,'* both places crowned with ruins ot 
lUkcieni date; at the base of the hill Goisenhciui, the 
village of Joiiunnisherg, and WinkcJ, whose name is said 
to indicate the spot wdiere Charlemagne had fixed his 
collar; on the opposite bank ingclheim, cnibosoiaed in 
a hollow covered with vineyards, the favourite summer 
abode oi‘ tliat great man and mighty potentate; on tho 
left, the long vista of' undulating heights, varying with 
vineyards and forests skirting the bright broad stream 
until the bunks seem to close upon its course, with num¬ 
berless adtIiiioMs which the observer can note at his 
leisure, compose a view of inexprt^ssible beauty — grand 
from the extent of the scattered signs of ricimess that it 
develo^K's, hut soothing ratiier tlian startling in its general 
effect. Tite ititei'<sL uttuciiing to the vines which run up 
to the walls of the houses, of course, is rather of an 
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economical nature than derived from anything; ornamental 
they p«*e5cnt. Their value is best appreciated in the cellar, 
which, like the whoic estate, is managed with almost 
military precision. Prince Mcttcrnich’s cellar at Johan- 
nisberg, and that of the Duke of Nassau at Eberbach, of 
which we shall prasently speak, arc most useful establish¬ 
ments, serving as models for the (country, with the es¬ 
pecial advantage of being most economically and pi'ofitably 
conducted. Every experiment that promises to bo an 
improvement is sure to be tried, and the i‘csult is made 
known with the greatest liberality. Both establishments 
have long been under the direction of excellent adminis- 
tratoi's, whose services arc proved by the fact that none 
of all the competitors in the same line have been able to 
produce wine at all equal to the choice vintages of Johan- 
nisberg and of the ducal estates. That the excellence pf 
the wine where soil and situation are nearly equal is de¬ 
cided by the treatment in the cellar, is proved by tlie 
care taken to praserve unvarying method and unrelaxing 
diligence in all the jiroccsscs. The cellar at Johonuis- 
berg occupies the basement story of the whole building, 
and consequently consists of a front equal to that of the 
castle and tw'o extensive wings. The entrance is on the 
western side, by a spacious staircase into the wing that 
forms the bottling department. A considerable store of 
bottles and packing-cases in all stages, filling, applying 
llie etiquettes, winding paper and straw round each, and 
packing in the eases, first attracts attention ; especially as 
the packers, to show their skill, make no scruple of jump¬ 
ing on the open cases and pressing the bottles down with 
all their weight. The cellai' itself is a more imposing 
object, presenting a long vista of double pipes, ranged 
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in three rows sufficiently wide apart to allow a double pi])e 
to be rolled between them; each is marked with a num¬ 
ber stamped on a tin plate corresponding with the entry in 
the cellar-book. The stranger who enjoys the patronage 
of the cellar stew'ard, can liere form an acquaintance 
with the genuine hock wine that he can only extend in 
the Duke of Nassau’s cellar at Ebcrbach, which is, how¬ 
ever, on a much larger scale. The value of the wine 
contained in upw'ards of 100 double pipes may be esti¬ 
mated from the price of the general run of the wine, which 
varies from 400/. to 600/. A double pipe of 1822 was 
sold to the Court of Berlin for 12,500 dorins, or 1440/. 
The vintages of 1811 are said to have produced 48 of 
these double pipes: 1818 yielded 47; 18i9, 52; ami 
1833, 57 double pipes, or nearly one to the morgen, 
being equivalent to three pipes per acre. I'hcsc were 
extraordinary vintages, and there is reason to believe 
that the average of the Steinberg vineyard obtains 
here, being about a pipe per morgen. The vineyards now 
contain 62 morgens, or about 40 acres. Cuiiiiected with 
the castle is a farm comprising 450 morgens of arable 
and 70 morgens of meadow land, together 300 acres. 
A large stock of cattle is kept to iiimish cow-dung for 
the vineyards. 

The Johannisberg was founded as a Benedictine abbey 
in 1106, by Rutliard, Archbishop of Mayence. In the 
last century it w’as bought by the Abbot of Fulda, 
Prince Walderdorf, who, in 1717, built the castle as it 
''ow stands. It fell daring the condscations of tho 
clerical lands to the house of Orange Nassau, and was 
taken from that house by Napoleon, after the battle of 
Jena, and conferred upon Marshal Kellermann, the 
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present perha|i8 involving a pun upon the name, which 
ui German signifies Butler. In 1813 the castle was 
taken possession of by Austrian soldiers, and was pre¬ 
sented to its present OAvner, Prince Metternich, by the 
late Emperor Francis. 

Adjacent to the castle stands the scat of M. Muoim, 
an extensive wine-merchant of Mayenco, who owns an 
excellent vineyard on a rise behind the hill we have de¬ 
scribed, and all around the slopes arc covered with vines 
that arrogate the name of the cclobrartjd site, and the 
product of which, if treated with the same care, might 
easily be raised to a hie:h value. That this care it not 
bestowed may furnish matter for a few observations in 
passing rapidly by excellent sites at Wiiikel, Oistrich, 
and, farther back in the bosom of the hills, KiJorich and 
Grafenberp. I'hc produce of all these vincA'ards sel¬ 
dom Du cts the public under the real name, but is chris¬ 
tened alter the more sclcci prowth® b’ ''iiu'-incichants 
wlio are bound to fo!lo\» dicir c^sioiuvrs’ whims, and 
to furnish them with an i'X'mse f-*' d»‘Corating theh* 
tables with the namc.s at le^-st of vvioes that never find 
their way there. Wh}'^ surticient outlay is not bestowed 
upon the adjacent growths to raise ihe wliole value of 
tlic Khinegan to the value of which it is capable, seems 
easily accounted for. The prices w'C have quoted show 
that on the most favourite sites the choice w inc that can 
bo made is very dear. The market is consequently very 
limited ; and by the inci'CfLsing difficulty annually ex¬ 
perienced in all European lands of providing subsistence 
for an increasing jiopulatioii, bids fair, w'ithout exchange 
in our present systems, daily to diminish. Such wine is 
g luxury that, until necessaries are superabundantly ap- 
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plied, cannot be indulged in ; and until bread and cheese 
cheapen and become more accessible tliari at present, the 
fine sites of the Khinegau, that cannot meet the treatment 
they <ieservo, nu^t lie neglected. 

At Ei bach, where also choice wine is grown, the road 
once more branches off to the left, and continues as¬ 
cending lor more than aniile and a half until the traveller 
reaches the border of the forest-covering that tops the 
''raunus, here at its gn'atcst distaiiee from the llliine. 
A narrow like a cleft in the hill, l(*ad.s liirn to the 
lUK'ierit Abbey of Eberl)ae}i, in former times one of the 
ino«t inip(»rtaiit clerical foinnlalions of (icrmany. Since 


its confiscation the building has been made to serve as a 
house of correction, but a very large edifice is now 
A reeting in the vicinity to supply ils]>!aee. "riic Abbots 
of KiKTbach wmtc' p.'oiifler ol’ ntithiiig amongst fhcir ox- 
tcn-^iive posse“sK>:i'< tliari of the tSteinherg ” vineyard, 
wliicii nun bc' called iUo fh'tnm/ttt/ of the Uliincgiu 'f the 
J(>hannisl)"rg he eniilled il*' prnn. 'fliis vineyard -lies 
at the gr(‘ale<( ch’valion of all lu th(‘ <U&tricl, hoing uj»- 
\^ards of 200 feet above the level of the Tlhino, whereas 
the Johannisberg castle stands 150 feet above the river. 
The whole vineyanl conij)rises 100 morgens, of wliicli 
80 arc under eulti\ation, and is surrounded witli a stone 
wall 12 feci high, which renders it conspicuous from the 
llhine, although at a disfanco of two miles from the 
river. 'I'hc viii(‘yanl has various slopc'.s. however, that 
are onlv perccj)tiblo on entering it. That which Jia> 
tin* most southern aspect is named the “golden cup,” 
another is called the “ Uosegardeiithen conic the 
“ Friedrich&liiihc ” and the “ Pflanzer.” The last-named 
slope furnished, in 1819, the celebraU‘d pijie of wine 
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vhich sold some years back for 11,000 florins (916^. r2s.). 
The management of this vineyard, with w'hich, as at 
Johannisberg, a farm is connected, is a perfect pattern 
of rural economy; leaving nothing to desire that science, 
experience, and diligence can dictate. It is managed as 
a private domain of his Highness the Duke of Nassau, 
and under the direction of the present luunagcr, Mr. 
Kbpp, serves as a model for the winders of the Rhine. 
As at Johannisberg, everything proceeds in military 
order. The men wlio work in the vineyard are enlisted 
rather than hired, and are furnisliod with instructions 
which, as they arc well paid, they fear to disobey. The 
predominant grape in the vineyard is the Riesling ; but 
the inimenso extent of wall furnishes a large quantity of 
nearly every description oF grape, and its produce would 
soon undeceiv(^ such as suppose that grapes cun be raised 
under glass to vie in flavour with those grown in a fa* 
^vourable climate in tlie open air. The view from this 
vineyard is more extensive than that from the Johannis¬ 
berg, but is diflcrcut, inasmuch as the Rhine is more 
distant from the S[)ectator. 

If the Steinberg vineyard is on a larger scale, the 
cellar at Eberbach siirptisscs that of Johannisberg still 
more. The visitor is admitted from the court-yard into 
a vaulted basement story which has an extensive anti¬ 
vault ; and if he ha>s any cluiin on the hospitality of the 
place, he there sees the collar in its whole extent, 
lighted up by numerous lamps flickering on the butts like 
spirits, in a manner that recalls the well-known bacchana¬ 
lian scene in ‘ Vivian Grey.’ Rut this cellar contains not 
the choice of a single growth alone. The ducal vineyards ‘ 
run through the Rhinegau from Ilochheim to Assmanns- 
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hausen, and of ail tlic growths the best and choicest are 
to be found at Ebcrliaeh. In going through tlie whole 
for the course of the last forty years it is interesting to 
see how the jmlm was successively borne away by each. 
Thus, in 1822 it was Johannisberg, in 1819 Steinberg, 
in 1825 liochheitii, in 1829 Riideshcim. in 1834 Stein¬ 
berg again, that excelled. We w'crc fortunate enough 
to taste the delicious cask of lloohhciiii, 1825, which 
fruiri its smoothness, with surpassing bouquet, wiis 
christened “ the Bride.** It was sold in ihe present 
year for 12,500 Horins, having, in the opinion of judges, 
reached its accrue of j)erfoction. Wc ventured on that 
occasion to name the lliidesheiin, J829, in which the 
lire of the Orleans grape w'as jiorceptildc, with little 
inferior bouquet to the former, ** the Bridegroom,” But 
wc fear wo have dwelt too long iiimii the details re¬ 
specting w'ines; all correct descriptions of which can¬ 
not blit appear exaggerated to tbosc who have no opjxir- 
tunity of convincing themselves of the truth of what w’e 
asserted some jMiges back—that if the Rhenish is the 
dearest, it is beyond all dispute the finest wine that is 
made. 

From Piberbach the road joins the high road again 
near llattcnheim, adjoining which lie the IVI arcosbrunn 
vineyards, much nearer to the Rhine than the Stciiibt^rg, 
and with southern exposure. The Duke of Nassau, 
Count Schonborn, and a few private owners, possess all 
the upper, that is to say, the best sites. In the cellars 
(if M. Reymes at llattcnheim, and of Dr. Grafe at 
p^ltvillc, a few miles farther on, strangers may again sec 
the extensive arrangements and cellarage which private 
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wino-growi'i’S who onjoy colobrity find it necessary to 
keep bp. 

At Walluf the nionntains lake a direction nearly at 

V 

right angles to the Rhine, and leave the bank uiipro- 
teeted against the north and cast winds. The soil 
^ glows lighter, and although vineyards sti'l folIow^ the 
course of the stream lo Sohierstein, yet no wine of note 
is ])rodiieed until wo reach the river Maine. At 
Miivence the Rhino again turns southward, and the 
Maine runs into it with a weslerlv course. Near its 
mouth an offset from the higlnu’ Tauniis range slo]»es 
to the riv<‘r vith a full southern aspeet, and on its brow 
stands the C-alhedral of lloehheini, whoso ** close,” in 
(icmiiin the “ JJoin I)eehiin(‘i,” furnishes the wine that 
has supjdied ns with a gen«ral appellation for all 
llhcnUh wines. That the iiaiuc of “ lloek,” from 
lloehheiin, has been so long ust^I in this sense in 
England, may be perhaps explained by the cireuinstanec 
•that the Rhincgaii being no thoroughfare for travellers, 
and anciently shut in by a wall strictly guarded, strangers 
had only access to lloehheini, and that ihi.s lies on the 
itiad between Mayeiiee and Frankfort. Next to tlio 
Cathedral close, the best vineyards at IToehhoirn are at 
the bottom of the hill near the river. Through one of 
these the railroad between Wiesbaden and Fniidvfnrt 
was carried, and the enormous sum demanded for com- 
])eiisation formed the subject of a law'-.siiit, tiiat was la^i 
year decided against the Company. We believe the 
award was not much below' 1250/. per acre. 

With lloehheini w'c take leave of the choice growths 
that give merited celebrity to the Rhenish vineyards. 
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The ianious sites all beloug to one ])rinc3pality, the 
Duchy ot‘ Nassau. Nor should it be omitted hero that 
the Goveriinient bus had no small share in improving 
the cultivation of this valuable part of its territory. 
Not only have the greatest improvements been made in 
the ducal vineyards and cellars; the means of improv¬ 
ing were here early afforded to nil by an easy and 
moderate plan for commutation of the tithe. Very few 
vim*yards arc now saddled with tithe, and the (iovern- 
111 ent encourages as much as it can the cornmuhition of 
what remains. The land-tax is, moreover, in Nassau 
exceedingly light, and wine is free from excise duty. Ab¬ 
sence of restrictions in the vineyards and in tlie cellar i.s 
the great promoter of improvement, r.iid every day 
siiows that this truth is here fully ajiprecialod. The 
follow ing statistical details may be interesting as regards 
the land-tax levied in tlic llhiiiegau ;— 


DislricN. 

'J'utul niimlu'r of 
all kjiidii. 

Morgens of 
vineyards. 

Simple rate 
of land-Ux. 

iloclihcini . 

■ • 

2477 

8298 florins. 

Eltvilh* . . 

. . 4i,;n;{ 

44(>G 

6222 

Biidesheim . 

. . .')7,43.') 

4ri00 

6732 


147,120 

11,443 

21,252 


I'he w'hole ilhinegau, consisting of 90,000 acres, pays 
in a year, when five rates arc levied, the .sum of 106,200 
florins, or about t^o shillings per English acre, which, 
considering the enormous value of groat part of the 
laud, must be considered very moderate. 

'J'lic left bank of the Uhinc, from Bingen ujiw'ards, 
forms the boundary of the Rhenish province of the Grand 
Duchy of IR^ssc Darmstadt. Immediately opposite the 
lihinegau there arc two sites favourable for wine; the 
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Scharlaohbcrg near Bingen and the hills near Ingelheim. 
On the former a lighter \v'inc than the fine llhinegau 
growths is produced, but of delicate flavour. At Ingcl- 
hoim very jdeasaiit red wine is grow’ii, that is treated in a 
similar luaiiner to the Assmannshausen. The heights in 
both these places arc considerable and sufficiently steep, 
but i! would aj»pear that the want of radiation from the 
surface of the llhine is perceptible on the Hessian side. 
The vineyards arc also more exposed to the north and 
east winds than those of the Khinegau. Above Mayence, 
near Ojipenhciin, the traveller again finds good sites and 
names tiial he fre<jiiently meets with in his way. Nierstciii 
and Laubenheim both lie near Oppeiiheim. Near Worms 
he finds tlie celebrated “ Jiiebfrauenmilch ** in the ehiirch 
close of ‘‘ Our Lady.” The vineyard is small, but its 
produce very delicious. The jiriucipal inn at Worms is, 
however, the worst place at which the Licbfrauenmilch 
can be asked for. 

, Rhenish 11esse (lihein llossen) has a greater extent 
of surface under \ines than Nassau, but the value of the 
produce is very difteront in the two countries. The 
total area is 27,H4‘2 morgens, of which 2773 morgens 
fall to Bingen and 4741 to Obcringelheini. OpjKjnhcim 
has G247 morgens. In the Rhenish province of Bavaria, 
or the “ Palatinate,” the area is still greater. The vines 
cover in that jirovince 33,048 morgens, or 20,000 acres. 
These viiic^'ards are not visible from the Rhine, the banks 
above Oppenlieim being flat, and varied only by undu¬ 
lating hills like those near Worms. From Opponheim 
the heii,d)ts stretch westward from the river to the Mont 
Tonnore, or Dunnersberg, the chief mountain-chain that 
stretches onward and seems to join the Yosges. The 
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castcni declivities of these hills, where the vineyards of 
Forst, Waehcnheim, Deideshoim, and other good growths 
arc found, lie at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles 
from the river’s bank. I'hese wines are mild and with¬ 
out acid, hut possess little flavour. 

The banks of the Uhiiie on our left, when ascending 
from Mayenee, are also flat; but the. beautiful Oden 
chain of nioiiiitains aecompanies this part of the river 
ut a considerable distance from its winding course. The 
Ijasc of this chain, which is skii'ted by the well known 
“ ilergstrasse,” is clothed with vineyards of no celebrity, 
wliieh only help to garnish the tables or to furnish the 
evening cups of the richer peasanis of the neat villages 
that lie along the road. The farming of this district is 
managed with considerable dexterity in choosing crops 
and rotations suited both to the soil and to the local 
demand. But the seatlered grounds, tlic small size of 
the j)arcels tilled, and other economical faults, arc here 
still perceptible, ainl thwart the eflbrts made by the 
government to spread theoretical knowledge by tlie 
means of an admirable agrieultiirul college c^stablishcd 
near Darmstadt. Several of the (irand Duke’s private 
estates arc managed as model farms ; not that any display 
of expensive iiistnnnciiis can be found in tbcni, but 
cx])eriinonts in rotations, in the quality of seeds, and in 
the manures bi'st suited to various soils, are made on 
them for tlie benefit of ihe adjacent country, W'hcre the 
value of such practical aid is w’oll understood. The dis¬ 
inclination to generalise, and to lay down rules for culti¬ 
vating whole provinces uj)on one system, is j>ereeptible 
along the whole course of the Rhine, and lends to its 
agriculture a peculiar character that heightens the inte- 
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est with which the observer studios it. The disposition 
to treat every farm and even every field individually as 
regards ratation, crops, and manure, is nowhere more 
strikingly evident than in the two Grand Duchies of 
Hesse and Baden. If clearer views of the advantage 
that might be drawm from this disposition on the ])art of 
the small landowners could be formed and spread abroad, 
the agricultural wealth of these districts would be great. 
But here, as elsewhere, too much labour, capital, and 
time are spent in procuring the necessaries of life ; and 
both the government and the governed turn their atten¬ 
tion too little to the fact that soil and climate here are 
adapted to luxurious cultivation of the soil. To secure 
the means of prosecuting the luxurious agriculture suited 
to small ullutincnts and a dense agricultural population, 
ill w'hich the vineyard would find its place as a pro¬ 
minent feature, means must be devised for cheapening 
the cost of the food, the fuel, and the forage indispens¬ 
able for the daily consumption of the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thk commencement of the beautiful part of the valley of 
the Neekar is a common resting-place in a lour through 
the Rhenish districts. Few travellers have time to 
inquire into the causes of the celebrity of the University 
of Heidelberg ; but all can feel the majestic beauty of its 
ruined castle leaning against its green background of 
forest-clad hill, and reflected in the bright waves of the 
rushing Neekar, We choose, therefore, this charniiug 
spot for a survey of the agriculture of the Upper Rhino, 
which, from Ringcn onward, has maintained a constant 
character that will be found to continue to the foot of the 
Al|)s, The leading feature of the sj'stom of tillage 
found throughout is, as wo before observed, a minute 
study of the position, soil, and other eupabiUties of every 
separate field, as well as of the markets, near and distant, 
where the produce has to be sold. Where these primary 
conditions are found 1o be similar on several farms, a 
like treatment of crops will be found to prevail. 'J'ho 
mode of tillage is generally such as is recommended by 
agricultural authorities, and (under the limitations that 
we have all along noted of minutely divided and scat¬ 
tered lands, as well as low prices arihing from over 
competition) will be found satisfactory. If the crops are 
not so abundant ‘is fine soils and a propitious climate 
would induce us to expect, it must not be forgotten that 
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the state of the home as well as of foreign markets, 
clogged w'lth duties, does not remunerate any extra¬ 
ordinary outlay in artificial means, excepting where the 
density of the population ensures a sale for the increased 
production. The plain at the mouth of the Neckar, be¬ 
tween Weinheim, Heidelberg, Leimen, and the llhine, 
is even more populous than Rhinehessen on the left 
Rhine-bank. On a space equal to 90 square English 
miles, Professor Rau in 1830 estimated there were 7 3,000 
inhabitants. At present there arc not fewer than 80,000, 
or 900 to the English squai’e mile. It will, therefore, 
excite no surprise that the subdivision of the soil is very 
great. The same author, in his interesting treatise on 
the agriculture of this district, gives the following as the 
division of landed projjerty :— 


Size of Mtates. 

In llandschiihslipizn. 
No. of landowners. 

In Neuenheim. 
No. of landow'uers. 

More than 20 morgens 

12 

5 

From . 

15 to 20 

7 

1 


10 to 12 

13 

1 

99 

5 10 10 

41 

3 

99 

3 to 5 

34 

1 

99 

1 to 3 

108 

37 

Less than 

1 

163 

73 


The 378 landowners in liandschuhsheiin held estates 
of the following dimensions 

i2 large estates, making together 504 morgens. 


7 estates from 15 to 2U morgens 121 


10 

99 

99 

10 

to 15 

140 

41 


99 

5 

to 10 „ 

250 

34 

99 

99 

3 

to 5 „ 

120 

108 

99 

99 

1 

to 3 „ 

180 

163 


under 

1 

»• 

65 

Inhabitants of other parishes 

20 


1400 morgens. 
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The Heidelberg morgen corresponds precisely with the 
English acre. 

With this dense population the small number of draught 
cattle is strongly contrasted, and points to the hand-labour 
employed in cultivating the soil. It is here c^alculated 
that 21 acres require a pair of horses; 14 to 17 acres 
give work for 2 oxen ; and 7 to 10 acres to a }mir of 
milch cows. Dossenheim, with £100 families, has but 
30 horses and 14 drau{;ht oxen: the other lands were 
ploughed with cows. Ilandschuhslkeim possessed 5(i 
horses and 10 draught oxen on its 937 acres of land. 
As a result of the study of the nature of the soil 
combined with the influence of trade, a great deal of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of Heidelberg, 
Muniihcim, and Sehwetzingen is under vegetables. On 
the sandy heights between Sehwetzingen and the Neckar 
tobacco is largely grown, while ordinary green and grain 
crops cover the land of better quality that surrounds the 
town on all sides. A similar calculation might almost lie 
supposed to have dictated the size of farms, which are small 
near the heights, where a rich soil is found, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of small plots yields a subsistence; whereas they grow 
larger in the plains that have a sandy soil, as well as at 
distance from the towns. Both this division of property 
and the cultivation of market crops in great variety, in¬ 
cluding madder, woad, and tobacco, existed here in 
the beginning of the last century, in spite of the constant 
wars with France and the notorious devastations which 
accompanied them. Ilislbry has preserved, as a contrast 
to the generals who burnt the villages of the Palatinate, 
the name of a peasant, David Mbllinger, of Mausheim, 
near Worms, as the man who first used liquid manure, 
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and this novelty was early adopted in the Palatinate, of 
which the district we arc now in formed a part. If the 
traveller will stroll out to the villag^es of Ilandshiihsheim 
and Woinheim, or along the river’s bank to Wiblingen, 
he will find that green crops, as manures, are perfectly 
well understood, and in constant practice amongst the in'* 
telligent |)easantry. On entering the small inns of the 
villages, he will be treated with very fair wine of the 
growth of the adjacent hills, which, with little flavour, has 
less acid than the lllnnogau wines. He will on this 
excursion observe with pleasure an absence of total dcsti* 
tution in any class of the inhabitants ; but that a large 
X>ortion of the population stands on the verge of great 
poverty, while a still greater number is involved in pri¬ 
vations inseparable from the 1001*6056 of mouths without 
a corresponding augmentation of the Add of labour, wdll 
not escape him. Agficulture alone cannot confer wealth ; 
and if the agricultural population anywliorc exceeds u 
fusr proportion of the whole, there will arise distress. In 
another volume wo shall inquire why it has been found 
so difficult to introduce manufactures amongst tlicse in¬ 
telligent and industrious peasants. Here we shall only 
remark, that, for want of other occupations, the wages of 
labourers are exceedingly low, averaging from lOd, to 1^. 
per di^m for men, and 7d. to Sd. for women. If food be 
given, 10 kroutzers, or 3)J., is all that is added in money. 
On the larger farms 41. per annum is the pay of the 
farm servants, whose board is valued at 5/. From tliis 
and the adjacent districts the greatest number of emi¬ 
grants proceed annually to America. The pleasing part 
of the prospect afforded by these villages, is the evident 
economy and exertion on the jiart of individuals to build 
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or preserve houses of good size for their families, in whieh 
sufficient and substantial furniture is also found. The 
description of a village on the Lower Rhine will ])erhaj)s 
in many details be recalled here to the memory, by the 
axtent and irregular plan of the farni-ofiiccs, the strag¬ 
gling position of the houses, the neglected state of tlie 
streets, roads, and other ])assages, with the ncver-f'uiling 
accompaniment of countless dunghills, which meet thogaze 
in their unvarnished impurity here Jis there. Tlie houses 
arc, however, usually larger than on the Lower Rhine, 
and botli soil and climate remunerate the cultivator’s toil 
with a richer return. A few years hack the I'stiniatc of 
the rental of the families of Tlandschuhsheim, according 
to which they were taxed, averaged 180 florins, or 15/., 
for each household, as revenue drawn from the laiid and 
the occupations that it furnished. We have seen that in 
this village 378 landowners possessed 1400 Heidelberg 
morgens; the average was, therefore, to each nearly 4 
morgens, or something less than four English acres. If 
anybody should wonder, therefore, that a family can exist 
without distress upon 16/. per annum, they must find it 
still more wonderful that where this is practicable any¬ 
body can earn 4/. jier acre, and, still more, make this an 
average retiim for 378 families in one village, even with 
tlie assistance of the little trades and occupations w liich a 
village commands. 'I'he agricultural system must be 
worth studying that can boast such a result. 

In the instruments used the peasants of this neigh¬ 
bourhood show their willingness to adopt improvements 
where they are practically useful. Their own plough, 
although in appearance much lighten than that we 
have described as common on the Lower Rhine, is well 
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suited to the soil, which is generally light, and demands 
a wheel-plough. But even the plough is suited to the 
soil for which it is made, and on stifFer soils has a deep 
mould-board well curved; while on the sand near 
Fricdrichsfeld the mould-board is narrow and almost 
straight. On some of the larger farms, the Strassen- 
heim Ilof for instance, a heavy subsoil-plough is used 
W'hcii tobacco is to l)e planted. This plough is only the 
comiiion plough of the country on a larger scale, that 
opens a furrow to 2 foot deep. The subsoil is of 
such quality on that farm, that turning it up is equivalent 
to manuring the surfaee. On other farms the land is 
carefully ploughed for tobacco twice in aiituinn, and 
three times or oftener in the following spring. The 
winter corn is usually ploughed in. Summer com is 
harrowed under; clover is often sow'n after the barley 
has been harrowed and the ground is rotted. Dung is 
copiously distributed, and is required for the exhausting 
crops taken off the soil. Altliough the number ot' 
draught cattle is not great, yet cows are very numerous, 
and it has been calculated by M. liuu that one head of 
cattle was kept for 

2y|{ morgens at Dossenheim and Handschuhsheim. 

.5-fjy „ at Kirchheim and Wiblingen. 

6f|j „ on 8 small farms from 30 to 75 morgens. 

„ ou 2 farms of 162 and 180 morgens. 

As the calves are not included in this estimate, and 
the dung of the pig-sties, that are very numerous, as 
well as that from the sheep-folds, have also to be added, 
it is supposed that one head of cattle may be assumed 
for every 2^ English acres. Liquid manures are in 
great use in this neighbourhood, and the dung-heap, 
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wliich is raised in an enclosure of mason-work on goo<l 
f'unns, has a wooden pump attached to it to raise the 
liquor into the carts with barrels affixed for its convey¬ 
ance. An ohm is considered equal to IJ cwt. of cow- 
dung, and 32 barrels of 5 ohms are used to the morgen, 
or 48 barrels to the acre, when no other manure is 
applied. 'I'he ctlbct of the liquid iiiunure is, how'cvor, 
limited to the one crop, and is not felt in those succeed¬ 
ing. A cow is reckoned to give 21 ohms or 4| barrels 
in the year. Sheep-folding for manure is common, and 
the money paid for the benefit is a great inducement to 
those who keep shccq). A cah^ulation has been made 
for the soil of Wiblingcn, according to which 400 sheep 
must be folded fur tobacco ten nights, for spelt six nights, 
tor barley four nights on the acre. In Schwetzingon 150 
sheep are folded eight successive nights upon an acre of 
land for barley. 

In the course of the stroll that wc have suggested 
the stranger may make himself acquainted W'iih many 
plants that are not common objects of farming in Eng¬ 
land. Instead of wrheat, spelt (Triticum Spelta) is 
the common bread corn. It suits a dry climate, and, 
like the hard Odessa wheat, contains more nourishing 
particles than the ordinary wheat. It is, however, en¬ 
cumbered with a husk which makes the cleaning and 
grinding expensive. Rye is common on the sands. 
Maize or Indian com is very frequent as a fallow crop, 
and is daily increasing in use. Ingenious machines 
have been invented to shed the grains, but it still remains 
a difficult process. The fallows are here covered 
with cabbages, carrots, and beet-root that attains an 
extraordinary magnitude. In good seasons the potatoes 
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giov^n aic also \riy fine. For caltle^feeding the tur- 
iiiji'Cabbiige i:? much in use. Of this plant there are 
two sorts: one in w hich the turnip is fomicd over the 
surfcico of the ground, and this is tlic most tender, and 
serves for table use as a vegetable. The other kind is 
coarser; its turni]) is formed under ground. Stubble 
turnips and Swedes are in general use. Amongst the 
novelties fur an Englishman the po])])y must bo ranked, 
wiiich may here be seen to eover whole acres. The 
seed is not only crushed to give salad oil, but is often 
strewed over cakes, to which it. im])arts very little fiavour, 
and it suciiis to ha\ e no ettect as an opiate. Tobacco' 
is a favourite fallow ])lant. M. llau give.s the following 
rotatifuis on three fai'ms as 5])ec'im('ns for the district:— 

A. IBO inorgeiih iu stiiV lowland soil. 

1. Fallow . .IS morgens tobacco 



i 

19 

rape 

beet-root 


20 


clover 

2. Winter corn 

50 

1 * 

spelt 


6 

?• 

rye 

3. Summer corn 

20 

•9 

barley 


IG 

99 

oats 


4 

99 

tares for seed 


17 

99 

potatoes 

49 

17 

49 

lucern 


180 morgens. 

B. r>4 aci’cs ou the Bergstrasse. 

1. Fallow . . 8 morgens poppies 

„ 7 „ clover 

I „ Indian corn 

2. Winter coni 16 „ spelt and rye followed by turnips 

3. Sommer com 10 „ barley and oats 

n 6 „ beet-root and potatoes 

., luccrn 


54 morgens. 
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C. 162 acres on the Bergstrassc. 

1. Pallow . .10 morgens poppies 


99 

15 

99 

rape 


4 

M 

hemp 

9* 

6 

99 

mangel-wurzel 

99 

10 

99 

clover 

2. Winter 

corn 50 

99 

spelt and rye ; partly followed 




by turnips 

3. Summer corn 15 

99 

barley 

• 99 

20 

99 

oats 

9* 

8 

*9 

potatoes 

« •! 

24 


lucern 


1G2 

morgens 



On these three farms, thercibre, the proportion between 
the crops w'as— 



A. 

B, 

C. 


Grain. . . 

. 53 

46 

52 

parts. 

Fodder . . 

. 34 

37 

30 

99 

Market crops 

. 13 

15 

18 

9> 


100 

100 

100 



On welUmanagcd soils where two bushels of seed arc 
sown i)er morgen, or per English acre, spelt will ^dcld 15 
to 16 makers of 115 lbs., or 28 to 30 bushels, as an ave¬ 
rage crop. On the light soils near Scckcnheim and 
Kircliheiin the return is but 11 makers to the morgen. 
The yield of rye on good soils is 10 makers of 115 lbs., 
or about 36 bushels, to the acre: oats yield 0 to 10 maltci’s. 
Maize is chiefly used for the pigs and poultry. It is 
found to exhaust the soil very much, and sells for the 
price of rye. llcct-root, estimated at 10,000 plants to 
the morgen, is calculated to give 200 cw'ts. return ; the 
leaves picked off for the cattle in autumn arc esti¬ 
mated at ^ of the weight of the roots. Potatoes give 
80, sometimes 100, matters per morgen ; turnips, 60 to 
75 ewts. 
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Tobacco is more extensively grown in the Palatinate, 
on both banks of the Rhine, than in any part of Gi^r^ 
many. Here, as on the Lower Rhine, it is an expensive 
crop, and remunerates less on the rich soils than on the 
sandy grounds. M. Rau estimates the labour at 17:^ florins, 
or about \l. 10s.; the dung at 10 florins, 16s. 8d.; 
and the plants at 2^ florins, or 4s. per morgen. The 
yield is about 7 cwts. of leaves, which sell for 6 dollars 
]ier cw't., leaving a return of 42 dollars, or 7i. 15s., for an 
outlay of 30 florins, or 2L 12-9. The price is higher if the 
lernicnting ]>rocess described at page 33 is undergone, 
W'hich is not always the case, as the leaves arc marketable 
after being merely dried. 

As the land on which tobacco is grown in the Grand 
Duchy of Raden pays no extra land-tax, its art^a is not 
exactly ascertained. Qflicial estimates state it to be 
13,500 morgens of acre, the yield of which average.** 
110,000 cwts., being 8 cwts. per Prussian morgen, or 
f4 ewts. per acre. 

The following is the Ofheial Return of the area of 
land under tobacco in the ZoUverein :— 


Morgenn. Cwta. 

Bavaria .... 19,455 Produce 101,171 

Saxony .... 18(> „ 1,116 

Wirtemburg . . 10,000 „ 60,000 

Baden .... 13,447 „ 110,000 

Electorate of Hesse. 1,540 „ 8,001 

Grand Duchy ditto 2,268 „ 13,608 

Thuringia . . . 1,082 „ 4,513 

Endosures in Prussia 555 


Kingdom of Prussia 37,809 


„ 242,965 


- 54 1,394 cwts. 

86,342 Prussian morgens, or 
53,9(M) acres. 

The total average of the Zollvcrein is thus little more 
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tlian JO cwts. per acre, according to the estimate of M. 
Dietcrici. In good years it is undoubtedly higher. 
Of this quantity a large proportion is exported from 
South Germany to Prussia and other northern states, on 
which, although within the Zolivcreiii, a duty is levied 
of two shillings per cwt., to meet the higher land-tax 
levied on tobacco-lands in Prussia. In 1842 the import¬ 
ation into the northern states amounted to 97,000 cwts. 
on which 64,774 dollars were paid as duty. 

Betw'ecn Carlsnihe and Paden-Badeii the traveller 
passes one of the richest agricultural tracts of country in 
Europe. The valley, or rather plain, that lies stretched at 
the foot of the Black Forest chain, is well watered by the 
streams that full from this chain of hills, and its soil is an 
alluviul deposit of a very fertile nature. Farms are some¬ 
thing larger in this part of the Rhine than lower down 
the river, and the marks of case and even of wealth are 
easily distinguished in the houses of the greater landed 
])roprietors, although their peasant-like appearance and 
manner rather belong to a poorer class. Rcspeethig the 
management of the peasants’ estates little remains to be 
add(‘d to what has been said. The crops grown here arc 
the same with those of the Palatinate; poppies for oil, 
ru})e, Swedish turnips, tobacco, cabbages, and carrots, 
divide the fallow with the potato. The nature of the 
soil is here also minutely studied. The village system, 
however, is in full force in the whole of Baden, and it is 
rare for a peasant proprietor to live ujion his land. On 
the other hand, there are many large estates in this 
neighbourhood, belonging to the members of the reigning 
family, and to some noble families, which are excellently 
managed by men who have been brought up in some of 
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tlie agricultural collogcs that wc have mentioned. One 
oi' these colleges is at Darmstadt. A useful poly¬ 
technic* school has recently been foundcHl at Carlsruhe. 
'J'ho fruit of these excellent establishments has been 
chiefly to lay a foundation in the minds of a large class of 
the peo[)lc that disposes them to industrious activity, 
and has prepared highly useful agents both for the 
management of farms and of markufactiiring establish¬ 
ments. Few young men would now tiiink of offering 
themselves for the place of bailiff or farming agent, 
without possessing testimonials of their fitness from 
some of tliese colleges. The scientific explanations 
which any inquiring traveller can receive at the hands 
of almost any young men so occupied on large estates, rc- 
s^iecting the soil, climate, manners, &c. of the locality, 
will often jkcrhaps excite surprise, and no less so the 
calculations by which they judge whether improved pro¬ 
cesses ought to be adopted, and where additional outlay 
or' increased economy is the more judicious plan to 
follow. 

Besides the large estates in the Grand Duchy of 
Darmstadt that we have already noticed as under scien¬ 
tific management, w^e may name the estate of Baron von 
Babo, near Wcinheiui, as very accessible from Heidel¬ 
berg. From Baden-Baden excursions may be made to 
Rothenfels and Augustenburg, country-scats belonging to 
the Margrave William of Baden, which have long served 
as fjattern farms. Baron von Babo is an author on agri¬ 
cultural subjects, and the result of a few out of numerous 
experiments that he bos caused to be made w ith ]doughs, 
will both show the interest with which intelligent 
farmers follow'improvements in Germany, and will throw 
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a useful light on the plough of the Palatinate, which we 
before praised as well adapted to the soil. One of these, 
with a plough in use on the Pergstrassc, a Flemish w'hcel, 
and a Flemish swdng-plough, being tried against each 
other in a dry stony soil, the result w'as:— 


Pluu(;h used. 

1 

Depth 

of 

! Bread til 
<>i‘ 

Power 
iiaed in 

Furrow. 

Furrow. 

draught. 


Inches. 

Indies. 

Cw Ls. 

Pat.attnate. 




(^Ladenburg) 

G 

0 

4-9 

(Strasseubcirii) 

G 

9 

o%‘J 

Eercstuasse. 




(^Wiesloch) , 

4 

7 

3*.5 

Flemish with 

G 

9 

.•50 

Wheels . . 




Fluuiish Swing 

G 

9 

2-7 


llemarkii. 


Furrow clean, and 
clod well turned. 

Furrow not clean or 
well turned. 

F urrow shallow, 

well turned. 

Not so well cut or 
turned as in the fob 
lowing, which was 
the best. 


Sowing-machines are onlj^ in use for rape, and occa* 
sionally for turnips. Where seed is abundant and labour 
ehea]), the outlay fur expensive machines is not repaid, as 
is the ease whore labour is dearer. This prineijile is 
further confirmed by experiments that have been made 
with the Scotch tlii'oshiiig-muchine as modified by M. 
Donibasle, in Alsace. For small rjuantities the advantage 
of machinery is scarcely apparent; but machinery ap¬ 
plied to large quantities produces a great saving. Expe¬ 
riments made in Germany have show’n that where— 


Tile prorluce in Wlieat casts to IlircNii:— 


With the Machine. 


[f the production is .5000 sheaves 
,, 10,000 ,, 

,, 20,000 ,, 

., 40.000 ., 


93 florins. 

ac ,, 

1C3 ,, 

265 


By Hand. 

135 florins 
270 ,, 

541 ,, 

1082 ,, 
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Supposing the outlay for a threshing-machine, or4-horsc 
power, to be 70/., it is reimbursed in one year in a 
farm producing 40,000 sheaves. A farm producing only 
5000 sheaves would not admit of sufficient saving to pay 
the interest on the investment. 

Flax-mills are unknown in Germany for a similar roason- 
Every (xsasant grows a small portion of flax, which he can 
heckle himself, or his servants can do it, in wiTiter, when 
also it is spun by the females of the family. The saving that 
might be eftbeted by the agency of machinery would, in 
a country where the cultivation and treatment of flax are 
so well understood, be an object of first-rate magnitude, 
if the division of labour that must follow on the introduc¬ 
tion of machines were not prevented by the fcM^ling of 
insecurity that has s(» long induced the people to regard 
land as the only secure investment of their savings. A 
machine, of simple construction, and demanding little 
outlay, has been invented by M. Kuthe, of Lippe 
Dctmold. Its utility in heckling and scutching flax has 
been carefully tested, and may be estimated from the 
accompanying table. 

The improved instrument affords a gain of 50 per cent., 
which, as in the case of the threshing-machine, is of no im¬ 
portance on a single morgen, and would not even be realised 
on so small a scale; but on 500 morgens the saving amounts 
to no less a sum than 1000/. This mode of arguing, 
according to which the cultivation of crops that can he 
aided by machinery ought to be carried on uj)on a certain 
scale to admit of a large return, is not common in Ger¬ 
many. The only mode of securing an independent 
position to the mass of the people, is tliere supposed to 
lie in the subdivision of the soil. To far-sighted 
observers this subdivision is already carried on the Rhine 
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fiXPRRIMKNTS MADE IN DRESSING THE FLAX OF ONE 

MORGEN. 



Cummun Land 
Drake. 


Sterped in j Water. 



Flemish Brake. 


Water. I Dew. 


I , Flex Flax t'ow Flax Tow Flax Tow 

Scutched . 284 |jo 2 s‘) M 4 2«3 80 311 57' 

Heckled . ' 14 a lav 140 142 157 132' 14W lj 8 i 


KuHie's Brake 
Machine. 


W'ater. Dew. 


PlaxI'l'nw Flax To^ 
320I ~ 2 - ‘~98 4 

16S! U)4! 154 14 


Drenaedll». 14a 272 140 2Hr,l| lavj 212 no) SIO IGSj aaii; 154 | 18 

• 1 I I « I * 


'viu?. I T 10 0 7 . 6|j 0 2 a 8 n 4 

‘'l^^fngj 1 10 4 1 11 ’il * 1 10 » 0 6 


£ s. d. £ ft. d.'l £ It. d. £ s. rf.i £ s. d.> £ x. ti 

I I 

7 10 0 7 4 6ii g 2 2 8 17 4 i 10 » 4,916 1 


2 7 10' 2 4 8 


Proflt, . . .'j 14 6 5 12 11 ' 6 14 4' 6 7 8 3 1 IJ 7 11 i 


as far as it is practicable, and sonic tiave suggested that it 
should be authoritatively, limited. Ilut even these have 
brought forward no resource for those who, by such a 
measure, are deprived of their share of' the land. It has 
not been pointed out that the land is only one part of tlie 
capital of a nation, and that as much folly lies in devoting 
all energies to its cultivation as would be shown by at¬ 
tempting to carry on trade or manufactures in a large 
state to the exclusion of agriculture. 

The notion that the capitalist puts the whole profit on 
a large estate into his pocket without sharing it with his 
neighbours, is at the bottom of this wish to encourage 
small properties in land and small manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments. Those who advocate this system point to 
large estates where a number of labourers are poorly fed 
and live in dependence, while the owners live in power 
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and splendour. They forget that the desideratum is not 
to take away from any one w'hat he can gain, but to dis¬ 
cover new resources that raise his poorer neighbours to an 
equality with the rich. In agriculture it is not desirable, 
per that the profits should bo divided only amongst 
one-third of the inhabitants of a country; but it is not 
only desirable, but necessary, if the profits arising from 
manufactures and from trade are to be gahied in addi¬ 
tion, and if the country is to retain hands wherewith to 
gain them. 

On the large estates it is common to hire a traitour to 
supply the farm-servants with their meals, which are 
<M)ritracted for at so much a head. TJie following bill of 
fare funhs the basis of the contract made at lloshoiifels, 
the scat of the Margrave of Baden. The traitcur has a 
lodging, with garden and pig-sty, wood for warm¬ 
ing the dining-room in which the work-i) 00 ple arc allow’cd 
to remain during the hours of rest; oil to light the same 
until nine o'clock p. ni lie is also allowed to graze 
some cows with those of the landlord, but must milk 
them himself. For a fixed taritf he furnishes the meals 
as in following page. 

A condition is imposed on the traitcur that, in addition 
to the fluids here named, ])otatoes arc to bo served every 
evening as long ns they can be had. We must also sup¬ 
pose th«it black or rye bread, ad libitum, is served, al¬ 
though it is professedly limited at supper to half a pound 
of bread for three men. The portion of meat at dinner 
every second day is half a pound per man. The traiteur 
receives 

For breakfast, dinner, and supper, per man 

For hired labourers. 
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Meals furnished by the 'I\raiteuT, 


Dayg. 

Morning*. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

Sunday • 


Meal porridge, 
pork and po¬ 
tatoes, and 
sour cabbage. 

Bread or sour 
milk or po¬ 
tatoes. 

Monday . 

\ 

Rumford soup, 
and hasty 

pudding. 

Sour milk with 
bread. 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday 

Alternately 
dry bread, 
and bread 
and milk, | 
or boiled 
potatoes, 
each day. 

1 

1 

Soup, meat, po¬ 
tatoes or peas, 
lentils, &c. 

Hasty pudding 
and meal por¬ 
ridge. 

1 

Potato por¬ 

ridge and sour 
milk. 

Meal porridge, 
and sour milk. 

Thursday. 

1 

1 Barley broth, 
meat, and po¬ 
tatoes. 

Sour milk, and 
meat browned 
with fat and 
boiling water. 

Friday . . 


Rumford soup 
and meal por¬ 
ridge. 

Bread and milk 
or sour milk. 

Saturday . 

1 

Broth, with 
bread and 
meat. 

Meat porridge 
or sour milk. 


Although those meals will bear as little comparison 
with those of the Margrave’s table as the meals of agrU 
cultural labourers in any country with those of the land¬ 
lords, yet they stand very near the general food of the 
peasant landowners on the Rhine. There are many ex- 
jqeptions no doubt; and the peasant’s coat and hat is often 
worn by people who live very much at their ease. This is 
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especially the case in Baden, where there is a very 
wealthy p(?asantry. As, however, the population in¬ 
creases faster than the profits in agriculture cun follow, 
there is no j)rosi)eet for any country that dojjcnds solely 
OR agriculture but that of increasing j)overty; and 
clearly to be wished for our Rhenish neighbours that'", 
(»lher sources of employment could spring up with the 
growth of their active youths and maidens. They will 
certainly be gainers when they cease to measure the 
re-speet to which a man is entitled exclusively hy the 
broad acres that lie hajipcns to possess, and begin to cal¬ 
culate the various other sources of wealth that are placed 
by a benignant Providence at their command. We 
mentioned in a former chapter, that various contracts on 
joint account for the keej) of cattle occur in the Rhenish 
districts. Occasionally a cow' is kept by the owner of a 
stable for the milk and one of the first two calves that 
fall. The following is a contract made between Count 
Gorlitz, of Schlitz, in the grand Duchy of llcsse, and his 
head shepherd. TJie entire management of the flocks 
is left to him, and three men are given to him a^ assist¬ 
ants, who have the right of grazing—the first 25 sheep, 
the second 20 sheep, the third 15 sheep, with their Iambs. 
The head shepherd receives wheat, rye, barley, jieas, len¬ 
tils, and lire-wood, delivered at his house, and sjiirits occa¬ 
sionally. lie has, besides, five beds fur potatoes, one for 
cabbages, two for flax, a small garden, and a cow. From the 
flocks he receives three-fourths of the profits as his share ; 
and if this share docs not bring him the sum of 180 florins 
or 15/., he is guaranteed a money payment of 21 . to make 
good the dchcicney. By this arrangement, his attention 
to the improvement of the flock is secured. The shepherd 
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is, moreover, intrusted with the care of folding in such a 
manner as to manure thoroughly the lands appointed by 
the land steward, who is bound to designate daily a spot 
jQr the fold. 

jiVSimilar calculations of the quantity of fodder consumed 
shecj) in ])ro])orti()n to their size have been made to 
those for oxen already noticed. According to these 
Uhe-daily weight of hay or equivalents for sheep is— 


WMifTil ftf 

K.irr nou¬ 

ICnvos su(‘k> 

Sheep 1 

r»t- 

tXirr 


rishment. 

liiijf 

• 

teninjf. 

50 

lbs. 

i-25 

lbs. 

l*87f) 

lbs. 

2-375 

lbs. 

75 

9f 

1*87 

91 

2*87.5 

99 

3*5«2 

99 

100 

ff 

2*50 

99 

3*750 

• f 

4-750 

99 

120 

9f 

3*-- 

99 

4-5 

99 

5*7 

999 

150 

99 

3-75 

99 

5*5 

99 

7125 

99 


The yield in washed wool is estimated as follows 

Fine and half Merinos lbs. to 3} lbs. 

Country Sheep • • >» 4 „ 

Long-woolled ditto .5 „ 7 „ 

Late Winter Lambs .... J- „ 

Early ditto ditto.I- 

Siimincr ditto.ij ,, 

The change in the value of long wool in eonsequenee 
of the improved niethod of combing, has not much served 
Germany, where the common sheep have very coarse 
wool. It has, however, created a great change, inasmuch 
os the Germans who long 8U])plicd us with fine wools, 
have become dependent on us for long wool, of which a 
deal is now shipped from England to the Continent. 

If our space allowed, we could add largely to the few 
^'Calculations of German scientific agriculturists that we 
Jhave given. The inquiring traveller will soon be led 
yfrom contemplating their results to consult the publica- 
j^ions of these authorities, and will find them replete with 
Instruction. 

L 2 
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CHAPTER XL 

OoR observations hitherto have been confined to thc'^ 
))osition in which the Uhenish landlord and farmer stand‘ 
with respect to that open field of exertion in w'hich suc¬ 
cess depends upon a skilful use of natural advantages. 
Thai all soils and situations have either peculiar advan¬ 
tages, which may be turned to good account by clever 
farmers, or arc saddled with drawbacks that demand no 
less exertion of skill to conifjcnsate, is a fact to which 
we have seen the llhenish fanner is keenly alive, lie 
suits his mode of cultivation where he can to liis jv,~ 
sources, and whore he cannot choose ho follows tlic 
demand to his best ability. The chief obstacle to his 
success we have also seen consists in the imperfect di¬ 
vision of labour that prevails in Germuny, and which 
makes nearly every man a producer of the objects of 
general consumption ; by which means the iiomc-market 
is almost annihilated in times of abundance, while in 
pC'riods of scarcity there is no surplus of produce to 
look to. 

We have now to consider the burthens that press upon 
the land from a quarter that is beyond the cultivators’ 
reach—the taxes levied for general State purposes, as 
well as for local expenditure. The two heads must be 
taken together, because many things that in England are 
left to private management form in Germany objects cC 
solicitude for the government. 
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, 111 the administration of justice, although the forms are 

« occasionally dilatory and demand a sacrifice of time, yet 
the public functionaries diminish very much the outlay 
^^Jthat attorneys’ and counsels’ fees occasion in England. 
'‘Sw c have already noticed the inexpensive and satisfactory 
^Wbde of transferring land and real property by emtries 
made in the parish books under the control of chosen 
assessors. In criminal eases an advocate is appointed 
amongst the members of the board that takes cognizance 
of offences for any party who is unable to pay the mo¬ 
derate remuneration demanded by advocates for drawing 
up papers. All police enquiries and pursuit of offenders 
are carried on at the charge of the State. The sanatory 
and other preveniive police enquiries are discharged by 
officers paid by government. The provision for the 
clei^y, for the poor, and for schools, where they are not 
drawn from funds set especially apart for the purpose, 
form items of local, taxation, while a considerable sacri¬ 
fice of time is demanded in the personal attendance on 
the military exercises required of every individual during 
a portion of his life; and no small share of trouble 
devolves upon the respectable inhabitants of both towns 
and villages, who are called to fill the office of assessors 
at local courts. 

Direct taxation-is a prominent feature in the budgets 
of all the German States. According to tlie last pub- 
. lished budget of supplies and ways and means for Prussia, 
' the land-tax yielded 10,497,944 dollars, or one-seventh of 
the whole revenue; being about half as much again as the 
interest of the national debt, which amounted to 
. 7,263,000 dollars. The trading and manufacturing por¬ 
tion of the population contributed 2,485,460 dollars, and 
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the class-tax, levied on adult males of all ranks, in rates 
fixed their wealth, yielded 7,168,107 dollars. As 
this last may be considered a general property-tax, the 
direct taxes in Prussia amounted in 1844 to 19,000,000 
dollars, or 3,000,000/. sterling; being more than ook 
fourth of the whole revenue of 70,000,000 dollars. 

r / 

Iloyal forests and domains contribute 9,000,000 dollars 


to the revenue of the state, on which there is a perpetual ' 
rent-charge of 2,573,000 dollars (400,000/.) for the 
civil list. This sum is no other than an absorption of 
rents that are drawn from the land for tlie benefit of the 


rcvcnuc-*a payment in kind which it might be difiicult 
to obtain in another shape. 

We happen to be well informed concerning b6th the 
amount of the land-tax in the Rhenish province of 
Prussia, and the basis upon which it is levied, from a 
critical inquiry into the mode of levying, published some 
years back by the late Burgomaster of Aix-la-Chapello, 
M. Ilansemann. The actual measurement of the land 


for the purpose of taxation was begun while the Rhenish 
province on the left bank of the river was under French 
sway. It has since been completed, and the rate divided 
according to the statistical survey, or as it is called in 
Germany, the cadaster (from Kara and trrBpeo) oddly com¬ 
bined), in which the supposed quality of the soil is regis¬ 
tered, together with the divisions of property. The land 
is classed according to this supposed quality at the time 
the cadaster was formed, fibout 20 to 15 years ago. Of ' 
course no other standard could be taken than the value of 
the produce which the average skill of the farmer at that 
time could raise from each field assessed at an average 
market price. Where parties were dissatisfied witli the 
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award of the government commissions of arbitration were 
deputed to inspect the land, and occasionally to rejioat 
the experiments on which the valuation was founded. 
The result is thus stated hy M. Ilaiisemann. The 
. estimates made by the PVussiau commissions raised the 
land and house tax 20 per cent, above the valuation 
assessed by the Freneli authorities during the occupa¬ 
tion. This resulted from the commissioners’ taking the 
price of corn at too high a figure, while they under¬ 
valued the cost of cultivation. The deduction of 25 per 
cent, from the rental of a house for rejjairs is said to be 
also too low an estimate. The rates now levied may be 
scon in the table on the following juige, which will serve 
the traveller as a guide in his inquiries in Hhenish Prussia. 

The district of Alx contains soils and situations of the 
most varied and contrasting kinds, from the moun- 
tainous declivities of Montjoic to the alluvial dejiosits 
in some of the valleys. As the average of every ])arish in 
the following table shows a different figure, it will testify 
to the care bestowed on the valuations. The value of all 
kinds of produce has, however, varied and considerably 
augmented since the present rates were fixed, and the 
farming processes have improved no less. The profits 
accruing to the cultivator in 1828 are expressed by the 
number of groschen (30 gros. = 1 shilling) and varies 
from 24 or 27 groschen (2s. 2d, to 2s. ^d.) per morgen, 
or 3s. 6e/. per English acre, to 119 groschen per morgen, 
or 16s. Ad. per English acre, for arable land. This esti¬ 
mate, besides assuming a very indifferent style of form¬ 
ing, deducts all the value of the peasant landowner’s 
labour from the profit as a charge included in the cost • 
of cultivation. It may therefore be assumed as repre- 
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senting what, under other circumstances, a tenant could 
afford at the time of the valuation to pay as rent to a 
landlord, nor has there been such a change since 1828 
as to justify our considering this too low a valuation. 
The peasants have increased in number, and in all pro¬ 
bability their holdings are smaller now than ever. As 
the peasants hold the bulk of the land, all legislation 
must look chiefly to their nccc^'sities, and on their small 
patches they assuredly do not grow com more economi¬ 
cally than they used. In 1828 the cultivated land in 
the district of Aix-lu-Chapellc counted 1,230,276 estates 
on au area of 1,624,252 morgens, each allotment con¬ 
sequently averaging about two-thirds of an English acre. 

The estimated returns from these 1,624,252 morgens 
was 2,198,086 dollars, averaging, consequently, l^j dol¬ 
lars per morgen, or 5s. 4d. per English acre. The net 
return from houses is stated at 503,844 dollars, to add 
to the above. On these the land-tax charged was 
445,393 dollars, or 16 percent. The land-taxeharg('<i 
on the agricultural returns is stated on good authority to 
amount to 12 per cent on the peasant’s crops. Of the 
produce of large w(dl-managed estates, of course, th(‘ 
land-tax consumes but a slender proportion ; but of these 


a great many enjoy an immunity from taxation that is 
regarded with sore feelings by their poorer neighbours, 
and allusions are frequently made to the promise of tht* 
late king to abolish privileges and concede rights as their 
substitute. The sum levied for land-tax, although 


small, is felt to be opjiressive, as it must be paid in hard 
money; and although practically radioed by transftM- 
and inheritance, yet the tax-igatl^gj^^l haunts ilie 
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])ea8ant*s mind throughout the year, and checks improve- 
iiient, which, it is fearad, would only create a higher 
rate. 

A Axed land-tax is, in a ])rosperous country, absorbed 
ill the profits realized, and is virtually redeemed by pur¬ 
chase and inheritance. The Prussian government has 
not raised the actual land-tax since 3838, when M. 
Ilansomaiiri gives the amount at 10,163,000 dollars. 
The published budget for 1844 states the land-tax re¬ 
ceipts to be 10,427,044 dollars, so that at least no aiig- 
incntation has taken place. The people have, however, 
no guarantee that it will not be raised, as the crown 
exercises an undisputed right of taxation, and in times of 
State emergency it is only on this field that the govem- 
inent can fall back. 

In the land-tax here stated, the county and parish 
rates are included, on the plan of the centimes ud- 
ditionels ” in France. The contribution raised in tliis 
manner from the land is small in proportion to the great 
objects obtained through its agency. But the circuin- 
atance of its being levied from the small laniiowners 
makes it oppressive, and the government early found 
that it could only be raised in this manner. TIutc is 
little doubt, therefore, that the land-tax in Prussia has 
the saing effett that it has in Bengal; and in both 
countries tlic individual energies of the people are 
paralyzed by the encouragement of small holdings to the 
detriment of all accumulation of capital. 

In the Duchy of Nassau a similar state of things pre¬ 
vails. The Id^^ k is rather below the rate in Prussia, 
but the ^ revisions has been spoken 
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out by the Chambers. In ] 848 the land-tax rate is to 
lie reconsidered. The cultivated area of the country 
is ],812,541 Nassau morgens, and is held by 42,676 
landed proprietors cultivating their own land. This area 
is f^quivalent to 1,103,000 English acres. Considerable 
improvement has no doubt taken place in the mode of 
rartniiig, and both the fields and the vineyards yield a 
much higher return than was formerly obtained. But 
that the great evil of the subdivision of the soil is in¬ 
creasing ill the duchy, as elsewhere, is shown by the 
annexed little historical sketch of the division of pro¬ 
perty in the Rhineguu, which we owe to the kindness of 
an observing friend in office: — 

AwmAcr of iMJided Properties in the Phlnegau District of 

. Jtiidesheim. 


Varibli. 


Si'/r. 


Ymib. 1*“"? 

Vines. 


Biiileslieim 


less than 2 morg. 

2 „ 5 „ 

ft 10 ,, 

11 « 20 

21 35 „ 

more than 100 „ 


18.SJ. IS44. Mor;^''en. 


720 7i:0 



597 1631 



2 Assmannshau- 
sen • 


less than 2 
2 ft 5 
6 „ 10 
11 „ 20 
21 .. 35 


108 108 23G 238 
10 9 
9 13 





137 236 238 
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yumber of I.anded Properiieft in the Rtiinegaii District ^ 

Jiudesheint — continued. 


Parish. 


3. Aiilliaiiscn . 


4. Eiblngcii 


5. Geisenbcim 


Sizf. 


k^ss thai 

1 2 

morg- 

a „ 

.5 

99 

5 ,1 

10 


10 „ 

20 

» 

21 „ 

35 

99 

.51 „ 

70 

99 

abovi* 

100 

99 

le.ss than 2 

99 

2 „ 

5 

99 

G „ 

10 

99 

11 „ 

20 

99 

less than 2 

93 

2 „ 

5 

99 

■5 f9 

10 

99 

10 „ 

20 

99 

21 „ 

3.5 

99 

36 „ 

50 

99 

$1 » 

70 

99 

71 „ 

100 

99 

above 

100 

99 


6. Jobaniiisberg le&s than 2 

2 „ 5 

6 » 10 
» 20 




-HI is 




Years • 


Land uudf>T 
Vines. 


' 181)3.! 1844 Morgen. 


1182 2.‘J» 21 21 

I 70 I 49 
I 9 ; 5 

5 I 4 
2 1 
1 

I 1 2 

I 


!269 1301 21 I 21 


304 :338 2.')5 24.5 
19 ; 27 
4 I 4 

1 I 1 


328 370 25.5 1245 


225 234 612 1.580 
123 107 ! 


1 ! 1 

2 I 2 


433 433 612 1580 


94 123 214 il8 
55 47 

24 25 

5 4 


178 ‘^00 |9U l-MH 


9f 

93 
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Number tj' Landed Properties in the IVdnetjau District of 

Jiiideshcim — continued. 



Tarwh. 

ft 

1 

1 

SlKt'. 


Ye 

am. 

Laii<luiiil< T 

Vines 







1 

1844. 

Mox 

{jen- 

7. 

Lurch. 

less 

than 

2 

morg. 

227 

285 

531 

.595 



2 


5 

99 

140 

149 





0 

97 

10 

99 

88 

78 





11 

•7 

20 

99 

23 

20 





21 

99 

3.5 


13 

14 





30 

99 

r>o 

99 

2 

i 



\ 


51 

99 

70 

99 

1 

1 

1 





71 

ft 100 

99 

1 

1 





more than 100^ 

2 

2 








, 

407 

5.53 

531 

595 

S. 

Lorclihaiisen 

less 

than 

2 

93 

lU 

149 

224 

227 



2 

99 

5 

99 

25 

39 




1 

6 

99 

10 

99 

18 

27 




i 

11 

99 

20 

99 

16 

11 





21 

99 

.3.5 

99 

a 

2 









17.5 

00 

1 

224 

227 


Wiiikel. . 

less 

than 

2 

99 

228 

278 

520 

500 



2 

99 

5 

99 

107 

132 





6 

99 

10 

99 

24 

40 





11 

99 

20 

99 







21 

99 

3.5 

99 

19 

24 





36 

39 

50 

9f 

4 

6 





more than 100„ 

1 

1 

' 



m 

I 





383 

482 

520 

500 



.1 

1 

0/ 

Vifieyeads, 








Cap. Simplum. 


Fl. Icrs. 

Under 2 morgens 50 

fl. 

If 

99 



12i 

2 

»» b „ 

100 


If 

II 

1 


25 

5 

8 

ft ® *> 

ft U „ 

200 

300 


If 

If 

n. 

1 

H 



1 

50 

1.5 

11 

» 14 „ 

500 


99 

ft 



1 

15 


ri^ag afterwards 200 florius for every 3 morgens. 
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From this table wo sec that the annual return from a 
i.iorgen, iwo-thinls of an acre, is estimated very low. The 
average of the Steinberg vineyards for twenty years is 
lialf a ]»ipc per morgen : now as the cheapest wine is wortlr 
ill llic Khinegaii 200 Horins per pi|»e, tiie valuation at 50 
florinon wliieh the simple rate amounts to I'i-J kreutzers, 
or 4fL English, is very moderate. When hvc simjda, as 
they are calieil, in the year are refjuircd, the majority of 
The Kliiiiegau vineyards do not pay more than aboutj 
2.S'. Of/, per aero. In the same manner the return supJf 
})osod tt» he derivable from arable huid is rated very low 
in all the (lerman States, although the Goveriiincnts wen^ 

|f 

to vast expense and trouble, wheii the land-tax uas regu^f 
lilted, to diseover what the cost of cultivation under its' 
rudest form amounted to. Prices also ranged generally 
low in the years in which this regulation was (‘fleeted, and 
the result has been a very inoderaLc assessment. In Nas- 
.sau, Hesse, and Eaderi, the return having been deler- 
mim^d by commissions of inrpiiry, and established atsouie- 
thing like the rate found in Prussia, a tax of one krimtzer 
ill the florin, or one in sixty, was levied upon the siijiposcd 
net ])roducc, to form what is (tailed the simplum. The 
number of sinipla to be levied for the year’s expenses is 
determined in Nassau, Hesse, and Baden by a vote of tlie 
Chambers. The direct taxes, and not the indirect taxes 
and excise duties, form the fluetnating items of the budgets 
of these State's. The customs’ duties are regulated hy the 
periodical congresses that assemble to fix the tariff*of the 
* Zollverein.’ On adhering to this customs’ league each 
of the German States that has representative assscniblics 
was obliged to resign, by a vote of the Chambers, the ar¬ 
rangements of the customs’ duties to the executive, and 
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they arc managed in dijtloniatic form like treaties ofpoiu,^ 
and war. I'lic Cbanibcrs have ^iven up their claim to 
control the import, ex[)ort, and transit duties, hut retain 
the privilcp^e of votinp^tho number of simpla of which the 
land-tax is to be composed. 

As the (iovcrmueiit undertakes the charge of many 
thiiifrs that in England form objects of local taxation, 
what we should mil county and even jiarish rates are 
usually included in the eonsolidaied tux raised from the 
ami from the traders and industrious classes genc- 
*S-illy, v^hoso assuiued profits have been calculated, lik<» 
\<\ lose of the fanner, at a very low rate. Jn all the Ilhe- 
1 iish Slates the care of the Mgh roads is undertaken by 
(ioverrnrieiit. In Frii8«ia a charge is specified for this 
purpose in the provincial budget. In Nassau there is n 
foundation fund, appropriated from the proceeds of the 
alienated (diurch lamls confiscated during the revolu- 
tionary wars. This fund furnishes a sum annually for the 
care of the high roads, another for augmenting the ixnenucs 
of the poorer elei-gj’', and a third sum in aid of education. 

We have abx?ii<ly noticed the excellent system of 
schooling that is met with everywhere in Germany, and 
must here point to a feature that has been generally dis¬ 
regarded by both French and English writers on this 
interesting subject, but which seems to us to form the 
mainspring that causes the German system to \iork so 
Mcll. The schoolmaster in Germany is a public officer 
placed in the district to which he devotes his labour. His 
importance is in no way dependent upon the power of 
courting parents or of tyrannising over children. lli.s 
j, a(*ts are all fiublic, and he is under the constant control 
of public opinion. But with these restraints against mis- 
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(‘Oiiflucty he has a powerful motive to exert himself. The 
exj)ectation of ])romotion is ever before him. All the 
higher scholastic charges arc fllleil by men who rise; as it , 
were from the ranks. In the grammar-schools young 
men fj’om college enter as ushers and rise to be head 
jfiasters. In the village schools skilful masters arc pro- 
inoled from ])laces with small salary to larger schools 
w here the reiniineratinn is better. A meritorious teacher 


is sure to obtain an inercaso of salary where no opportu-^ 
nity of pi'omolion ])n;serit«> itself. 1^* 

By thi.s excc'llcnt sy.stera not only is a vast amount (ij 
fal(Mil secured for the important ofliee of public teachef,j[ 
but the hope of advancing to the higher posts in thfej 
scholastic, career inducos-a number of clever vounsr men^ 
tr) devote their time to the tasks of ushers or under-teachers 

i' 

at low salaries. Tims a sufficient number of teachers enn^ 


alvwiys be fouiub and the schools are well snpjdied with 
iii(;n who, not being fatigued with incessant labour, carry 
a fn‘slincss and cheerfulness to their classes that is hie hi v 

h « 

beneficial. It is in this manner that with a verv small 

ft 

e.vjjimdifuro a highly valuable course of^iueation is now 
at ilie eoinmand of every German. The system of in¬ 
struction at the village schools is admirable, and at th<* 
gi*ainmar and ])oly technic schools in the larger towns it 
must be pronounecd first-rate. 

'rhe common ])rinciplo in (icrmaiiy h to recognise n<t* 
«)i«fcinetion of rank. The school is open to all, and the 
small lees (in villages, not nmomiling to many shillings 
ami in towns, but to one or two pounds annually) are 
(laid by all alike. In the Duchy of Nas.sau a change has 
been attemptOAl at Wiesbaden, wliich, by giving a select 
education to those who arc willing to pay the small sum 
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of two pounds annually, allows a poorer class of si'liulars 
to be educated almost williout fees, 
j The rates levied for making roads do not exempt tiiose 
^ho use tliein fi'oin pa^/ing toll. The gates are usually 
met with at distances of 1 German or 4'| English miles 
ajiarl, and the toll on a two-horsed vehicle is generally 
^aibout two})enco. In tlic towns a nuich higher toll is 
eummonly le\ ied for iiaving-nioney. Roads betw'eeii 
es are made by aid of local contrit>utions, and are 
{ ^jit in repair by the respective villages. The poor arc also 
-h&ntaiiied by their fellow-villagers under various loeal 
rrarigcmcnts, but food is happily not too dear any whore 
the Rhine to render it iinpi;a^ticahle for the aged and 
^iveii the tairtiully infirm to earn in some manner their 
^ daily bread, without the aid of workhouses. There is u 
/great deal of home-relief distributed in the towns by the 
overseers, |jartly from the voluntary contributions at 
churcdies, and partly derived from sums drawn from the 
revenues of the respective towns. A pauper is, how¬ 
ever, unhesitiitiiigly removed to his parish, and men¬ 
dicants are in general not tolerated. 

The prisons arc also a cliarge on the general revenue. 
Their cost is diminished by a good system of prison- 
labour, out of the proecHids of which, loo, a small fund is 
provided for discharged prisoners, a regulation which has 
a most salutary effect. Excellent prison discipline is 
established at Cologne and atEbcrbacii in the Rhiiiegau, 
lat which places tlie system of secondary puiiislnnents is 
I admirable. The cliargc for the police establishments is 
^one of tlic heaviest, and in its present shape the fmlice 
system is the most doubtful, as to any good resulting 
f from it, of all the German institutions. 
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Besides the land-tax there arc, in Prussia, some produce- 

taxes that ])rcss on the cultivation of the soil. One we 

have noticed, that on tobacco. In Prussia toba<*co growi^, 

in portions of land exceeding six roods (about acre) if 

taxed at four different rates according to the soil. Tlic first-* -, 

class soils |Xiy about TJc/., the second 7c/., the third Gic/., 

and the fourth Gd. per six roods, or firun 1/. os. to 1 1. per 

acre. The iriimcdiato efti'ct of this tax is to exclude 

• 

tobacco to a great extent from the rotations of the fanners 
in llheuish Prussia. In liaden, Hesse, and Rhenish 
Bavaria, where no tax is incurred by it-’? cultivation, 
tobacco is extensively grovMi, and is found to be a very 
profitable crop. 

Wine is also taxed in Prussia, after fermentation, at. 
rates varying according to its (piality, from 3 ai. Gd. to Deaf 
per einicr (fifteen Efiglish gallons ). For llu* sake of these' 
two duties, which bring in about 00,(KK)/, aiiniiully to tlic 
Prussian exchequer, tlie wliole princi]»le ol‘ the * Zoll- 
vereiii ’ is s(‘t aside, and the free internal traffic lictwecn 
the various States is constrained. I'obacco and wine 


pay a differential duty on imporlution into Prussia from 
the other German States that have not adopted the same 
system of taxation. Large quantities of tobacco are an¬ 
nually sent into Prussia from Baden and Bavaria. Jn the 
grCktter numi)Gr of German States there are taxes on the, 
transfer of laud and houses, that would very much inter-' 
fere with the marketable value of land if the forms ,.f 
transfer were not otherwise easy, and the titles conse-. 
qucritly good and clear. 'i''he stamp paid in Prussia ibr^ 
the contract of sale which, w'hcn registered, forms the 
title-deed or conveyance, is one per cent, on the pur¬ 
chase-money. In Nassau a tax of two per cent., besides 
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a Stamp of \ por cent., is levied on transfers of land and 
houses. Similar charges are made in llosse, Uaden, and 
Bavaria. 

In I’riissia there are several towns which still retain n 
tax ujjun the grinding of flour, at the rate of l.s. G</. for 
every srheflel of wlioat, and of IW. j)er scheileJ for other 
grain, 'rids tax is equivalent to nearly 8.s*. per (juarter 
on .wheat, and I 5 . 4(1. on the quarter of rye. A hout orn*- 
seventh ol’ the towns of Prussia ado])t this in lien of an 
income-tax, whieli has been introiluced into the other 
towns. 


In g('neral, wo may remark that the taxes raised di¬ 
rectly irom the land and its produce in i‘r:!<isia, furnish 
one-half of that portion of the* revenue derived from tax- 
alioii, and two-flfths of the whole revenue of the State. 


Amraigst those must also bo included the tux upon all 
malt used in browing and distilling, although thi.s tax 
is not raised until the malt is put into the mash-tul). 
Distillers then pay a duty of of a dollar, or y f<n- a 
space iMjiiivalcTit to ’.20 quarts ot mash room, from winch 
it is calculated that one quart of whiskey, of 50 per cent, 
strength, eiin he extracted. For brew'ing, malt is taxed 
by weight, at 20 groselien, or 2 a\ per cwt., which is. 
pcrlia|>s, C(jnivalent to 6s. 4c/. per (piartOT. The small 
stills ami breweries which we have mentioned a.s Ixnng 


frequently attached to farms, pay only five-sixths of the 
V uty levied where distilling and browing are independent 


; trades. Beer brew ed in small quantities, and for domestic 
?onsuiiiption, is exempt from duty. 

All llu' rate,.’ of taxation that we have named are very 
ymmlorate where the system of cultivation is good, and 
the size of farms admits of a siitficieiit profit being 
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drawn from them by the cultivator. But in the present 
minute division of the soil they are felt to be very heavy, 
except where superior intelligence enables the fanner to 
study his market and suit his crops to it. Where this is 
not attended to, the profit that we have assumed as being ‘ 
common u])on the llhine, and which is \cry considerable, 
is, of course, not obtained. Where intelligence has lieen 
stimulated by ac(M)mpunying prosperity in trade and nia- ' 
nufactures, our calculations of the farmer’s profit will often 
be found to be under-ratc'^, 


The following details of some large estates in Southern 
(ilermany will best serve to show the skill that is exerted 
in the management of large ])rof)erties as compared with; 
the peasants’ system of cultivation. The rnorgen is that ‘ 
of Wirtemberg,and is to the English acre as 71 to 40, or 
nearly three-quarters of an acre. 

Hipfclhof, near Heilbronn on the Neckar, contains— 


490 

morgens 

arable. 

55 

ff 

meadow. 

15 


vineyards. 

250 


forests. 

Rotations. 


87 

iDorgcus 

winter com. 

170 

7f 

summer corn. 

4o 

9f 

rape and poppies. 

43 

99 

potatoes and turnips (Swedes). 

103 

99 

clover and lucern. 

44 

99 

tares (green), clover, and fallow. 

490 

morgens. 



Stock: 7 horses, 14 oxen—in winter only 4 to 6 ^ 


oxen. 
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Ibragcrhof, near Weil :— 

534 morgens arable. 

83 „ meadow and garden. 

28 „ common pasture. 

32.5 „ forests. 

85 „ fields let off. 

1055 

Rotations. 

% 

117 morgens spelt. 


78 


oats and barley. 

.52 

99 

rape-seed. 

25 

91 

potatoes and Swedish turnips. 

2G 

morgens tiires and peas. 

92 

9* 

clover and liiccrii. 

78 

99 

clover j>asturc. 

55 

99 

clean falloM'. 


534 morgens. 

Oattlo : 12 hors<“^. G oxen. 


Delails of iUdiivaiion. 
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O Qj 


I Brought forward 

26 Potatoes.j 4 harrowiD^ .... 104 

3900 cwt. clung, 60 cwt. daily . •• 

.30 MeadowB'^half in winter) 3600 cwt. or 11. "i 

loads of compost top dress- 

111^ • • « ^ m ■ l' « ■ 

*» Manured with dung, 11,6 leads . 

.62 Rape-seed Fallow-plotighing, 1 harm wing . •. 
40 Lucern. Four hoi’se-harrowings. Carling 

green fodder, 2 horse-loads, 20 

days.80 

■Varicras other work. 


/S'i 

c g 

■/i i 

\l 

36 (» 

26 

6.6 


57 

GO 

IDO 


, SuMMEK Period, 70 Work-days, 

Rape. Tu-ice fallow-ploughing , . km 

Four limes harrowing . . 20*^ 

Manuring with 10,530 cwt dung,i 
60 cwtrdaily , . . ' 

Rape. Turning stuhhlcs • . . ,62 

Spelt. Breaking up fallow, 2 ploughings; 2G 
Two harrowings . . .1 26 

Potatoes. Earthing 3 morgens twice, per; 

horse . , . , 36 

[eadows Bousing hay and after-grass, .37 

cwt per morgen, 3071 cwt. . I .. 


52 

Rape. 

.62 

Rape. 

13 

Spelt. 

18 

Potatoes. 

w 

83 

1 

Meadows 

02' 

Lucern) 
and > 
Clover.) 

2G3 

Corn and 
Rape. 
Green 
Fodder. 




2904 cwt 


straw = 320 loads 


SuDi^ jobs . 
Carting tithe produce 


I • • 


174 

.62 

1754 
87 
43 

ni 

12 

614 

58 


16(7 ' 
140 

100 
4 


10>3 
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g i 

4. "fe a- 

^ C: 

‘ 5 


L £ 

o-:^ 


TWpfc. 


Autumnal Pebiod, 55 Work- J | 

days* - s 


O u 


117 I' Spelt. >1 ploughing . . . . I117 

. 52 Ditto. .Ploughing ill seed, twice liarrow-i 

^ 1 iiig.28G 

- l.'i'' T'^allow. Carting dung, 78 loads, 3U cwt. 

l.‘j Stubbles..Carting dung after clover-seed.; 

! 52 loads « • « ■ I • ■ 

>S ! Pohitoes.I Ploughing up twice, 1 harrowing! 54 

I ! Carting in 2704 cwt, « • I > • 

J3 Fallow _ ,« 

idle f burning • . * . I 13 

52 llape. .Ditto » . . . r 

20 Potatoes.:Ditto . . • - j , 

40 day.s* green fodder carted, two. 

horses • . . • i - • 

Sundry jobs . . . • ! '• 




19:1 

145 ^ 

39 

20 

04^ 

45 


130 


60 7 


/ The calciilulion resulting from these data show 

< 

r 

m 

jlii Spring 778 days’ w'orkin .50 days == » 15 J horses 

;li) Summer 1073 ditto „ 70 „ ^ =: ditto. 

. la Autumn 807 ilitto „ 55 ^ ss 14^ ditto. 

% 

'J'lie above rotations are supported with 33 cw't. per 
morgen of horse and cow; dung, which are carted (mt in 
'141) days by two-horse carts, at 120 cwt. d|^ly. 


Ctu lUnj and Spreatling Mcoiwre ,—^The contract for 
manure at the Steinberg vineyard is 12 florins (l/..stor- 
ling) per morgen = J/, 10s. per acre. 

In the diflerence that lies between the profits 10 1|^ 
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» > 

dr^wn from tUc system of ealtivatum juloptiMl on larp' 
Srxi that wiiieh the luud-taK cstimato sssumiv as , 
tfas peasaRt*6 return, lies the whole secret of the 
at'Ciimuiatton of capital in (Germany, ^ 


'iCVO. 


by W* Ct^WKiS au*l SiaiwlorJ ^.wti 





